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GENERAL QUESTIONS la ( 25 ) 






Foreign Nationals in China 

British Note on Treatment 

Mr. F.den, Secretary oi Slate for Foreign Affairs, announced in the 
House of Commons on 21st April that the UK Charge d’Aflaires in 
Peking was presenting a Note to the Chinese Peoples’ Government 
bringing to their notice all cases of Australian, Canadian, United Kingdom 
and United States citizens reported to be under detention in China, and 
requesting information about those who had been arrested, the nature 
°l lhe cIliir £ es made against them, what sentences, if any, had been passed 
on them, and their present whereabouts and welfare. The Note requested 
facilities to enable the 1 K ( harge d'All'aires to communicate with these 
detained persons. Mr. f.den stated that the United Kingdom Government 
was m charge ol Australian, Canadian and US interests in China and that 

this step had therefore been taken on behalf of those Governments as 
well as ol the United Kingdom. 

I here are', Mr. Eden said, ‘believed Id be 55 citizens ol' the countries 
in question who arc at present in gaol. I ive of these are citizens of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies, live ol Canada, three of Australia and 
g ol the United States ol America. A further 20 US citizens are reported 
to he under house arrest. Others are know n to have died in prison, though 
no satislactory details have been obtained from the Chinese authorities, 
and several have been released in such a poor state of health due to 
neglect ot their special ailments, that they died shortly after release. 

le figures given are subject to correction since, in most eases, persons 

undci detention have not been permitted to gel into touch with their 
national representatives, families or friends. 

‘Genera 1 representations on behalf of those detained were made by 
MM Charge d Allaires in August last year [see 21.9.51 2h p.291 and the 
attention ol the Chinese Peoples' Government has repeatedly been drawn 
o the various individual cases by separate communications'. These 
representafons, Mr. Eden concluded, did not so far appear to have 

,:. e i y in ?P rov . emenl 111 the situation. Therefore, the UK Charge 
d Allaires had been instructed to deliver this further Note. 

fhere are now only about 700 British subjects, principally business men 
lut in China, as compared with 5,000 in 1945. The UK Government 

V been compelled to close down all British C onsulates in China with 
Hie exception ol those at Shanghai and Tientsin. 
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GENERAL POLICY STATEMENTS lb (19) 


Britain and the Free World 

Mr. Butler on UK Economic Links with 

Western Europe 

Speaking in the series of broadcast talks entitled ‘Britain and the Free 
World' in the European Service of the BBC on 21st April, the UK Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. Butler, drew attention to the fact that 
Britain’s economic fortunes were very closely linked with those of Western 
Europe and that, since the war, economic co-operation between Britain 
and Western Europe had grown steadily. Mr. Butler's talk continued as 
follows: 


The Trade Links 

'What are these economic links which bind u.s together? Let me pick 
out two key ligures tor you. Last year, as you have heard, no less than a 
quarter of all Britain’s imports came from the countries of Western Europe 
and their dependencies, and these same countries bought from us about 
one quarter ol all the goods wc sold abroad. Those two ligures explain 
why it matters so much to us in Britain what happens to the economy of 
Europe, and why it is ol importance to Europe what happens to Britain.' 

UK Co-operation with Europe 

‘When any two areas of the world buy from and sell to each other to such 
an extent, they will if they are wise take steps to consult together on 
economic matters. You will remember that one of the economic lessons 
ol the nineteen-thirties was that booms and slumps do not remain isolated 
in the countries ol origin; they are catching; they travel along the trade 
routes ot the world. \ hat is why, quite apart from the ties of common 
culture and outlook, it is in our interest to co-operate with Europe. It will 
not have escaped you that, at a time when we have had the greatest diffi- 
culty in paying our way as a nation, we have given considerable financial 
aid to European countries. We have been active members of the Organiza- 
tion lor European Economic Co-operation, in the foundation of which we 
took an active part. This excellent organization has, in my view, fully 
lived up to its name, and when I was in Paris in March I was glad to re- 
attirm the complete support which it has from Her Majesty’s Government. 

‘Two of the most important aims of the Organization have been the 
freeing ol European trade and payments. On the path of liberalization 
we could, until very recently, have claimed to be well in front, and by 
joining the European Payments Union we have also brought into it, in 
etlect, all the countries ot the sterling area, so that our European friends 
may trade more Ireely not only with ourselves but with Australia, India 
1 akistan, New Zealand and so on. We have in fact linked the Union with 
an area whose combined population is nearly twice as large as that of the 
rest oi Western Europe and its dependencies. That is our post-war record 
and it scarcely supports the charge one sometimes hears that Britain has 

Dee n dragging her feet in European co-operation. As I said in Paris we 
are Europeans and will play our part. 

It seems to us much better for everyone that Britain should act as a link 
etween Europe and the other great Commonwealth countries than that 
sne should loosen her ties with them and offer to the rest of Europe the 
advantages ot economic association with this small island alone. You have 

[Over 
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heard in earlier broadcasts in this series what the Foreign Secretary and 
Lord Salisbury 1 had to say abour our Commonwealth ties. You will under- 
stand why we cannot place any of our industries under an all-European 
authority, such as that proposed by M. Schuman for coal and steel. We 
do know the risk of stultifying these imaginative plans for strengthening 
and uniting Europe. We intend to do all we can to help them forward and 
to associate ourselves with the new institutions which will emerge.’ 

The Re-armament Programme and the Balance of Payments 

k So far, I have been talking of the past. What of the present? First, our 
rearmament programme. It is no part of my intention to boast, but I think 
it is fair to say that no European country is doing more to strengthen our 
joint defences than Britain is doing. Because of our balance of payments 
position, we have had to slow down the pace of our arms drive a little, but 
even so we are planning to spend on defence in the current financial year 
nearly twice as much as we were doing two years ago — almost £30 per head 
of our population, in fact. Secondly, just when we were beginning to feel 
the full weight of this rearmament programme, a great deficit developed in 
our overseas payments. 

‘This was, of course, no mere coincidence. It is indeed to a large extent 
because the whole world is rearming that our payments position has 
worsened so sharply. Few economies are so dependent on foreign supplies 
as ours, and so sensitive therefore to world fluctuations. We have to 
import about half our food and nearly all our raw materials apart from 
coal. We import primary products, that is, and export manufactures. It 
was the huge rise in the prices of the raw materials we import relative to 
those of the manufactures we export which caused such a large part of 
Britain’s overseas deficit last year. When many of our partners in the 
sterling area began to run into payments trouble too, our joint gold and 
dollar reserves started to run down at a truly alarming rate. It is only just 
recently that the position has improved. Had we failed to take steps to 
bring that improvement about, the future not only of Britain but of the 
whole sterling area system, and of the Eurpoean Payments Union, would 
have been endangered.’ 

The Liberalization of Trade 

‘This brings me to the most important part of what I want to say tonight. 

I have made it clear that the two ends of our current economic policy are 
to achieve our rearmament programme and to correct our balance of 
payments deficit. 

‘The measures we have adopted for these two purposes do mean, make 
no mistake about it, real sacrifices by the people of Britain; but some of 
them also affect you in Europe. We have unfortunately been forced to 
make a large cut in our imports from Europe in order to obtain quick relief 
for our balance of payments, until the other remedial measures have had 
time to take effect. 

‘I know that this move has been a very unwelcome one. But it was 
necessary, because we were losing large sums of gold to the European 
Payments Union and the Union was paying out even larger amounts of 
gold to the creditor nations of Europe. And in making the cuts, we have 
tried so far as we can to take account of the vital economic interests of our 
neighbours. It is worth remarking too that between a third and a half of 
our private trading imports from Europe — even now — are still liberalized. 

1 See 3.4.52 lb(ll) and 17.4.52 lb(14) respectively. 
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And finally, I can give you an assurance tonight that we will lift our import 
restrictions just as soon as our financial situation permits. That is no idle 
promise: it is an expression of faith in the future. 


Ot course, other imports from you are now of greater importance than 
ever. Our European supplies ot iron ore, scrap and steel are vital to our 
defence effort, especially in view of the present uncertainty over American 
supplies The arms programme also requires large numbers of machine 
tools, and we have placed orders tor these with many continental firms.’ 


UK Exports of Essential Goods 

In return tor the essential imports I have mentioned, we supply a 
number of things which the rest of Europe needs. We know there can be 

greater he,p to - vou than an increase in our coal exports; and 
unn 1 950 we were steadily building them up. Last year, I am afraid they 

tell back again. We are far from satisfied, and are taking a number of 

special measures to attract more men to the mines and increase their 

average output. It is not an easy problem, but it is being tackled vigorously 

and as an earnest of our intentions we have undertaken to increase our total 

coal exports by 30 per cent this year. T he greater part of this increase will 
go to Europe. 


Engineering and Metal Export, 

■What of the engineering and metal exports which the world holds in 
such high regard I know that the delivery dates for these are not always 
satisfactory and I want to say something about that. The demand on these 

Let m rhnhfnr^nf lm P oss,b| y. h ^vy. This year, since we must at all costs 

nl- nt L b n t, f pay ™ ents n 8 ht ’ we are greatly reducing the supplies of 
plant and machinery for our own lactones so that we can send more 

abroad. This will help our foreign customers by improving supplies and 

delivery dates. 1 his cutting of civil investment was a decision not lightly 

taken for upon the level of our investment depends for us as fo/anv 

country, the level of our future standard of living. y 

‘As you see, we are fully alive to the effects of our policies on other 
people in Western Europe. We try to ease the difficulties when our 
supplies to you do not fit your demands upon us, and when it is the other 
way round. But some of these immediate difficulties are transient and 
there are bigger things at stake. What we are fighting to preserve is our 
economic stability, and that-believe me-is Almost as important to 
Europe as it is to ourselves. Unless we are strong, we cannof repay the 
debts we have recently incurred to you. Unless we are strong economically 
we are bound to be a weak ally in the military sphere— and our neighbours 

ment °wl m,lltary strength In so far as our troubles are due to rearma 
ent, we can fairly ask others to share them with us. Indeed the strains 

operation 'of the^^fence^partners r .’^ ernanC * UP ° n ^ forbeara ^ and - 


Long-term Aims 

T , But !f. is n 8. ht io r look ahead beyond the present strains and stresses 

- kzsssszs EK « 
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pressing, and we can devote more of our resources to the peaceful tasks of 
improving more rapidly the standard of life of our own peoples and of 
those in other lands who look to us for help. I am convinced that the 
trials and troubles we are lacing now can only serve to strengthen the bonds 
between Britain and the rest of Europe. As a famous predecessor of mine, 
Mr. Gladstone, once said : “I do not believe that England ever will or can 
be unfaithful to her great tradition ... or can forswear her interest in the 
common transactions of Europe”/ 


Lord Alexander on Britain and the Defence of Europe 

On 28th April, Earl Alexander of Tunis, the UK Minister of Defence, 
spoke on the subject of Britain and the defence of Europe in the series 
of broadcast talks on the BBC European Programme entitled ‘Britain and 
the Free World’. He began by referring to the United Kingdom’s defence 
problems and to the way in which these were being tackled. 

Lord Alexander went on: 

‘As I see it, our task is twofold. First, we must win the cold war and 
secondly we must build up our strength in case we have to fight a hot war'. 

The Cold and the Hot War 

‘The cold war which we are now experiencing has several aspects. We 
are faced with an ideological doctrine which aims at destroying our way 
of life and everything that you and I cherish, especially those freedoms, for 
which our people have fought and struggled for so long to attain. It is 
also a war of nerves, because of the threat of force which hangs from day 
to day over our heads. Actually in some parts of the world, such as in 
Korea and in Malaya, the cold war has broken out into a shooting match. 
This has forced us to send troops to those areas to support our allies and 
as reinforcements to other parts of the world as an insurance against 
the danger of active hostilities breaking out’. 

UK Contribution to NATO 

‘Now, what about our preparations for a possible hot war? First, we 
have got to ensure the defence of Western Europe and the defence of these 
islands. The last war showed clearly that our fate is closely bound up 
with that of the mainland of Europe. In a sense we are a European 
country but even more are we an Atlantic country. It is, therefore, as a 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization that we play our part 
in the defence of Western Europe. The other day, we celebrated the third 
anniversary of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. During that 
short space of time, a new hope has been born in Western Europe and 
good progress has been made in building up the forces of the North 
Atlantic countries. I should like here to pay a special tribute to the great 
work which my old chief, General Eisenhower, has done during the 
past year at SHAPE in collaboration with Field-Marshal Montgomery. 

‘And now let me say a word or two about our contribution to NATO. 
We have in Germany four divisions, three of them armoured, besides our 
troops in Berlin, Austria and Trieste. All these forces will come under 
the operational command of SHAPE in the event of war. In support 
of them there is the Second Tactical Air Force consisting of jet fighters 
and reconnaissance aircraft. Finally, we shall be playing a major role in 
defending the Atlantic lifeline upon which our survival and the defence 
of Western Europe depends’. 
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Britain and the European Defence Community 

The latest organization which is taking form is the European Defence 

Community. There is general agreement that Germany must be allowed 

to play her part in the defence of Western Europe. It is through the 

medium of the European Defence Force that we hope to secure this. 

As I said earlier, we are primarily an Atlantic Power but we are also a 

member of that great Commonwealth of free peoples which is spread 

all over the world. It is lor that reason that I believe we can make our 

most valuable contribution to the European Defence Force by giving 

our full support and co-operation rather than by participating directly 

in it. I should like to say right here and now that we regard the speedy 

creation of the European Defence Force as a matter of vital importance 

When it is created we shall give it all the help in our power. Because 

ol our special experience during the last war in large-scale air operations, 

we believe that it is in the air that we can make our most valuable con- 
tribution’. 


UK Responsibilities in the Middle and Far East and at Home 

‘But our task embraces much more than Europe. We have responsi- 
bilities in the Middle East and in the Far East as well, so that in fact our 
responsibilities are world wide and we are compelled to maintain large 
forces away from these islands. 

‘This does not mean that we are neglecting the home front We are 

giving very serious attention to the defence of this country. First we 

have started to raise the Home Guard. Secondly, by a severe combing 

of the Army s administrative tail, we have produced new brigade groups 

which will become fully effective shortly. Thirdly, a combatant value 

has been given to the great number of officers and men— nearly a quarter 

° a m, llion— in depots and training schools all over the country. These 

men, organized into fighting groups, will be a considerable deterrent 
against any airborne attack on this country.’ 

Defence Co-operation with the Commonwealth and the United States 

Further, it is encouraging to know that we are not alone. If war 

com< ; would be fighting alongside allies. And here I would 
ke to pay tribute to the help that we are receiving from America and 

Canada m the pro.^ion of equipment, and to say how welcome are the 
units of the United States and Canadian Air Forces which are now 

f t 10 " ed ln - thls countr y- Finally— and this to me, after the six years 
hat have just spent in Canada, is more important than anything else 
we are members of a great family of nations, the Commonwealth unon 
whose help I know we can rely no less in the future than in the past. P 

tremendo “ s eff ° rt we are making is to defend ourselves and not 
for the purpose of attacking someone else. Of course, if war should come 

we must be strong enough to win it-but if we organbe our strength now 

rLi 1 aChle : e ll SOmethlng far better than final vfctory on the baSfidd 

believe we shall prevent the start of a third world war’. 
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MIDDLE AND FAR EAST DEFENCE le ( 5 ) 


Indo-China 

UK Statement on Defence 

In reply to a question in the UK House of Commons on 30th April, 
Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated that the UK 
Government were in continuous consultation with the French Govern- 
ment on all matters affecting the defence of South East Asia. ‘If there 
were an aggression against Indo-China’, Mr. Eden said, ‘the French 
Government and the Government of Viet Nam would no doubt appeal to 
the United Nations. We have made it clear that in such an event Her 
Majesty’s Government would not fail in their obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations. This,' Mr. Eden went on, ‘would create a situation 
no less menacing than that which the United Nations met and faced in 
Korea; and the United Nations would, I trust, be equally firm to resist it’. 

On 28th January, the UK representative told the Political Committee of 
the UN General Assembly, that any Communist aggression in South East 
Asia would be a matter of direct and grave concern which would require 
urgent consideration by the United Nations [see 7.2.52 !a(8)]. 


Security in the Pacific 

Ratification of Defence Treaties 

The Mutual Security Treaty between the United States and the Philip- 
pine Republic [see 7.9.51 2e p.24] and the Security Treaty between the 
United States and Japan [see 7.9.51 2e p.23], which were signed on 30th 
July and 8th September 1951, respectively, came into force on 28th April 
by the deposition of the US ratification. 

Together with the Pacific Security Treaty between Australia, New 
Zealand and the United States which came into force on 29th April [see 
Commonwealth Survey 9.5.52 lb], these treaties are designed, as was stated 

by Mr. Acheson, US Secretary of State, on 1st September 1951, to serve as 
‘a basis for peace in the Pacific’. 
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WESTERN DEFENCE If ( 62 ) 


Britain and Western Defence 

Lord Alexander’s Statement in Parliamen 


J 

i 


In the course of a speech during a debate on defence in the House of 
Lords on 23rd April, Earl Alexander of Tunis, UK Minister of Defence, 
reviewed the United Kingdom’s world-wide defence effort and outlined 
the ways in which the United Kingdom was continuing ‘to make a most 
impressive contribution to the defence of the free world, a contribution 
second only in size to the gigantic programme of the United States of 
America . He spoke ol the United Kingdom’s co-operation with other 
Commonwealth countries, its contribution to Western defence through 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and its forces operating in Korea 
and Malaya. [Many of the developments to which Lord Alexander 
referred have been outlined in previous issues of International Survey to 
which appropriate references are accordingly given below. For the 
passages in his speech dealing with Commonwealth co-operation in defence 
sec Commonwealth Survey 25.4.52 lb(21), and with internal aspects of the 
UK defence programme, [see Home Affairs Survey 29.4.52 lb. The full 
text of Lord Alexander's speech will be found in Hansard / orch 'U 4 
Cols. 321-335]. 

J he United Kingdom and Western Defence 

Lord Alexander stated that the objects of UK defence policy could not 
be considered apart from the defence of Western Europe and the North 
Atlantic area. He said that good progress had been made in Western 
defence since the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty three years ago and 
refeired to the substantial force ol more than four divisions, with support- 
ing squadrons ol the Royal Air Force’, maintained bv the United Kingdom 
in Western Europe [see 6.3.52 lf(28) and 1 7.4.52' 1 f(61)]. The United 
Kingdom had close relations with the United States in defence, and ‘in any 
iuture battle ol the Atlantic’, said the Minister, -‘British and American 
naval and air forces would be co-operating closely under an Allied Head- 
quarters [see 24.1.52 lf(8), 7.2.52 lf(12), 3.4.52 lf(49) and 17.4.52 lf(59)]. 

Lord Alexander reiterated the UK Government’s intention of being 
close y associated with the Furopean Defence Community, the creation of 

Yiav irrfao ed i aS im P° rtant t see 7.2.52 lf(18), 21.2.52 lf(20) and 
rap ir 4 i In referring to the significance of the choice of a senior 

sel l 7 4 T CUT de J egatlC T t0 the EDC Conference in Paris 

hC l 7 ' 4 ' 5 k 56, 1’ L ° rd Alexander said: ‘We believe that it is in the air 

tdiat we can be of most help to our friends in the European Defence 

mX m Dte ty w/ r en TH bermg ,ha ‘ the R °, yal Air Force had specml experience 

the late war ol the organization and control of a number of allied con- 
tingents of different nationalities operating as one integrated Air Force’. 

UK Forces in Korea and Malaya 

The Minister said that UK forces were taking part in ‘full-scale military 

Korea and Malaya’. In Korea the land forces had been 
grouped with units Irom Canada, Australia, New Zealand and India to 
lorm the First (Commonwealth) Division [see 4 5 51 "M n i -ji , ln ,i . 

1SH - Roy Air Force had fefan' irn^'n "4 S'.te 
naval and air operations of the United Nations forces * 

In Malaya, UK forces had been engaged in continuous operations for 
nearly four years. There w'ere about 38,000 British, Gurkha^ Malay and 

[Over 
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colonial troops in Malaya and Singapore, as well as about another 8,000 
locally -enlisted men. There were also a number of Royal Air Force 
squadrons — in addition to Royal Australian Air Force and Royal New 
Zealand Air Force squadrons — engaged in the Malayan operations. 

The text of a talk on k Britain and the Defence of Europe" given by Lord 
Alexander, UK Minister of Defence , on 28 th April in the series of broadcast 
talks on the BBC European Programme entitled ‘ Britain and the Free World ’ 
will be found under lb in this issue. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

European Tactical Air Commands Reorganized 

It was announced from Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in 
Europe, on 20th April, that the Tactical Air Force contingents previously 
under the direct operational control of General Norstad, Commander-in- 
Chief, Allied Air Forces, Central Europe, would from that date operate 
as two Allied Tactical Air Forces to be known as the Second and Fourth 
respectively. 

Air-Marshal Sir Robert Foster, formerly commander of the British 
Second Tactical Air Force, commands the Second Allied Tactical Air 
Force with responsibility for support to allied ground forces and air 
defence in the northern sector. His command includes the British Second 
Tactical Air Force, the two squadrons of the Netherlands Tactical Air 
Command and three squadrons of the Belgian Air Force. The temporary 
headquarters are at Bad Eilsen in Western Germany. 

Major-General Dean C. Strother, formerly commander of the United 
States 12th Air Force, commands the Fourth Allied Tactical Air Force 
with responsibilities for the central sector. Formations under his com- 
mand include US, French and Canadian units. His headquarters are at 
Landsberg in Western Germany. 

Both commanders will be responsible to General Norstad. 

General Ridgway to Succeed General Eisenhower 

It was announced on 28th April that the North Atlantic Council, after 
asking President Truman to nominate a successor to General Eisenhower, 
who recently asked to be relieved of the post [see 17.4.52 lf(60)], had 
appointed General Matthew B. Ridgway as Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. General Ridgway’s appointment and General Eisenhower’s 
release would be effective from about 1st June. 

Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery and General Alfred M. Gruenther 
will remain in their posts of, respectively, Deputy Supreme Allied Com- 
mander and Chief of Staff to the European NATO Command. 


Biographical Note 

General Ridgway graduated from West Point Military Academy in 
1917. During the second world war he commanded the American 82nd 
Airborne Division at Salerno in the Italian campaign and at Nijmegen in 
the Netherlands. In March 1945, he commanded the XVII US Airborne 
Corps which assisted the British 2 1st Army Group to cross the Rhine. 
After Ve day he was in command of US troops in the Philippines and 
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subsequent became Deputy Army Chief of Staff. On 26th December 

Off ' A nnlToTf Comma "der of the US Eighth Army in Korea, and, on 
,7* h , 19 51. succeeded General MacArthur as Commander of the 

p n < T° m ‘I iand ln Korea and Supreme Commander, Allied 

1952 with C ffe P) 1 " fi Ja P an - The latter post ceased to exist on 28th April 
19__ with the ratification of the Japanese Peace Treaty [see li in this 

rii’ an t Genera R r dEWay is at prcsent Commander of the UN Com- 
mai d m Korea and Commander-in-chief of the US Armed Forces' Far 

M a rt C ri m T a r nd ' w He 15 J° be succeeded in these commands by General 
Mark Clark [see Ih in this issue], y 


British Mission Leaves Greece 

Tributes to Military and Air Missions' Work 

The British military and air missions which have been engaged in building 

wLTsee 287 5 g 0 1 9 "" CC the e " d 

mission 6 i^remainingln Athens 60 *^ " le "' ^ °" '° th April ' The " aval 

At a farewell ceremony on 24th April Kim* p-.nl nf thr. li h 

„,i“riS e ,r^, has , t "“■* - ,i,e ^ 

and British detachments at T itoi airfieht n “ aV’ a parade of Greek 
Perowne paid tribute to the couraae nnH ol Atllens ' Major-General 

to defend their freedom. ThoseAe said 'iremTf Greek soldier s 
you have always possessed and for *? erfu weapons which 

instruction’. Lieutenant -General Tsak-fln./r d °rT need any forei S" 
addressing officers of the missions said i f iSwe f ^ 

freedom without your sunnort Fmm od, . we should have lost our 
been organized, and this^is vour deed S * 1C Gr< L ek NationaI Army has 
«" m«m. Which are „; 5 r S3 you,' prid“ ,h,ne « b “ i " W 

M.‘ VenSS G^"k SSSS Si'htcTTT," 

Greeks were fully aware of the conscientious C ? Ce M * nister > said that 

of the missions and their splendid achievements ifff by . members 
the Greek armed forces They were thf r • the , reor gamzation of 

departure of the missions, but wer e Vonso ed' bvT^ S °'T y t0 See the 
operation would not end there but f n , w by th 1<Jea that their co- 

satisfactory results wi.hin ,hc North Atlantic T rc™ 'orgaSi 


«*»« » . 

as tddzArz *** * ^^ATcfsiz 
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UK-US Co-operation 

Joint Exercises for 1952 

been drawn U P by the UK Air Ministry and War Office and 
the I S Air Force for a series of exercises to be held at various US air bases 
in Britain throughout the spring and summer of 1952. 

r 7 H hC / lrS | of i.bese was a paratroop exercise which took place on 26th and 
27th April This involved an attack by 120 men of the 16th Airborne 
D'vision of the UK Territorial Army— including veterans of Arnhem and 

, n , e i. Cr p Sln8 r, Un n er th , e COmmand of Colonel S. Terrell, commander 

m- n n.c 3 ^, 1 ?^ 6 Batta,10n > on th o United States Air Force base at 
Mildenhall (Suffolk). 

The paratroops were flown to their objective by European-based 

American C-119 troop-carrying planes and dropped, without casualties 

at zones near the aerodrome, which they attacked according to plan 
immediately after landing. F 

New RN Catapult for US Carriers 

^ ! ! c ab " ration . in naval aviation development projects between the UK 
and LS Navies, initiated during the war, is proving of continuing value to 

both A nevv type of steam-actuated aircraft catapult developed by the 

Roya! Navy is to be adopted by the United States Navy. The catapult 

which utilizes for the first time steam power from the ship’s boilers is 

powerful enough to launch the most modern aircraft down-wind or from 
a stationary carrier. 

Tests of the catapult installed in the Royal Navy carrier HMS Perseus 
were conducted at the US Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, at the Naval 
Operatmg Base, Norfolk, Virginia, and at sea, during January, February 
and March. During the tests in the United States, the US Navy destroyer 
u . Greene supplied steam to the catapult at pressures higher than are 
available in HMS Perseus to see if the capacity of the catapult could be 
increased. It was found readily adaptable to the higher pressures. 

A small initial quantity of these catapults will be purchased from the 
United Kingdom, until they have been adapted to the needs of US Navy 
carriers and modified as necessary for manufacture in the United States. 
The first installation will be made in the USS Hancock and completed 
early in 1954. USS Hancock is undergoing a complete modernization to 
handle the Navy’s new heavier and faster aircraft. The US Navy has 
begun an investigation into the adaptability of the new catapult to their 
new flush-deck carrier, the USS Forrestal, which is now under construction. 

A fuller description of the new catapult and an account of its development 
will be found in Home Affairs Survey 8.1.52 lb(8). 

US Marines Commandant in Britain 

Following the visit paid by the Commandant General, Royal Marines, 
General Sir Leslie Hollis, to the United States in September-October 1951 
[see 5.10.51 lc p.20], the Commandant of the US Marine Corps, General 
Shepherd, arrived in London on 17th April for a week’s visit to the United 
Kingdom, at the invitation of the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Rhoderick 
McGrigor. General Shepherd had talks with the UK Minister of 
Defence, the First Lord of the Admiralty, the First Sea Lord and the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, and visited Royal Marine establishments 
in the United Kingdom. 
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The Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute 

UK and Persian Written Statements to the International 

Court of Justice 


On 25th April, the International Court of Justice published the written 
legal statements submitted by the United Kingdom and Persian Govern- 
ments prior to the consideration by the Court, in early June, of its own 

competence to deal with the substance of the UK Government’s case 
against Persia. 


The Oil Case before the International Court 

The International Court was first seized ol the Anglo-Persian dispute 
b> means of the application filed by the UK Government on 26th May 
1951 [see 1 .6.51 3a P-31]. On 22nd June 1951 , as the Persian Government 
continued^ to interfere with the operation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company’s concession, the UK Government filed with the Court a 
Request for the Indication of Interim Measures of Protection [see 29.6.51 
3a P-31]. The Persian Government, prior to the hearing of this request 
at which they were not represented, sent a telecram to the Court asking 

it both to declare that the case was not within its jurisdiction and also to 
reject the UK request of 22nd June. 

r ° n ,^ h c J i U l y ’ th ^' 0l,rt made an 0rder indicating provisional measures 
isee 13./. 51 3a p.22] including inter alia that both parties to the dispute 

should each ensuie that no action was taken which micht prejudice the 

rights of the other party in respect of the carrying out of any decision on 

the merits of the case which the Court might subsequently render. At 

the same tune the Court stated in this Order that ‘the indication of such 

measures in no way prejudges the question of the jurisdiction of the 
Court to deal with the merits of the case . . . 

Prior to the oral hearing of a case by the International Court written 

legal statements must be filed by both parties to the case— a Memorial 

h led by the applicant and a Counter-Memorial filed by the respondent 

usually followed by a Reply filed by the applicant and a Rejoinder to this 
hied by the respondent. 

On 10th October 1951, the UK Government filed its Memorial, but the 
Persian Government, instead of filing a Counter-Memorial, availed 
hemselves of their right under the Rules of the Court to file on 
Ith February a Preliminary Objection in which they again challenged 
the jurisdiction of the Court to deal with the merits of the case. The 
ourt thereupon suspended proceedings on the merits of the case and 
ordered the UK Government to present a written statement of their 
Observations and Submissions in regard to the Persian Preliminary 
Objections. The UK statement of Observations, which was filed on 27th 
March, in conclusion asked the Court to declare that it had juris- 
diction or alternatively, if it felt unable to come to a decision on 
jurisdiction without examining the merits of the case, to join the two 

questions together, and having heard the merits, to give a decision 
on both questions together. B uecision 
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The UK and Persian Legal Cases 

The two questions before the Court, that of its competence to hear 
this dispute and that of the merits of the dispute, are to a great extent 
linked togethei, particularly in regard to the rules of international law 
governing the expropriation of foreign nationals. An outline of the 
United Kingdom case on the merits of the dispute, and the remedies 
requested of the Court, were given in the UK Application of 26th May 1951 
, see 1.6.51 3a p.31; and amplified in the UK Memorial of 10th October 
I see 19.10.51 2d p.34]. The Persian Government, though it has made no 
formal reply on the merits of the case, appears to base its case on the 
contention that the Persian Oil Nationalization Laws of 20th March and 
May 1951 [see 24.8.51 3a p.20] were valid acts of domestic legislation 
which made suitable provision for compensation (to be settled by the 
Persian Parliament) and were inherently within Persia’s sovereign rights. 

In respect of the question of the competence of the Court, the legal 
arguments put forward by the two parties dealt principally with, in the 
first place, the validity and interpretation of the Persian declaration of 
1930 accepting the jurisdiction of the Court, and in the second place with 
the interpretation to be placed upon a clause of the Charter of the United 
Nations. In each case the arguments of the two parties have been placed, 
for the sake of clarity, in parallel columns alongside each other. 


PERSIAN ACCEPTANCE OF THE COURT’S JURISDICTION 

On 2nd October 1 930 Persia made a declaration accepting the jurisdiction 
ot the Permanent Court of International Justice. A ratification of this 
declaration was deposited with the League of Nations on 19th September 
1932, and it is provided in the Statute of the present International Court 
of Justice (which is an annex of the Charter of the United Nations) that 
such declarations accepting the jurisdiction of the former Permanent 
Court of International Justice shall be deemed to be acceptances of the 
compul ory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. 

This Persian declaration accepted the Court’s jurisdiction ‘for all 
disputes arising after ratification of the present declaration with regard to 
situations or facts relating directly or indirectly to the application of 
treaties accepted by Persia and subsequent to the ratification of this 
declaration with the exception of . . . disputes with regard to questions 

which, by international law, fall exclusively within the jurisdiction of 
Persia.’ 


The UK Government contends that 
the present dispute concerns situations 
or facts relating to the application of a 
number of treaties or conventions [see 
1.6.51 3a p.32j, including the Concession 
Convention of 1933, of the type referred 
to in the declaration and that, having 
regard to these treaties and to the general 
rules of international law governing the 
expropriation of the property of foreign 
nationals, the dispute does not fall 
exclusively within the domestic juris- 
diction of Persia but involves the 
international responsibility of that 
country [see 1.6.51 3a p.32j. Further- 
more Persia’s pui ported withdrawal of 
its acceptance of this jurisdiction (on 
10th July 1951), coming as it did after 
the UK Government had already 
instituted proceedings, is of no legal 
effect. 


The Persian Government's contention 
on these points is that the Convention 
of 1933 was void ah initio; that, even if 
it ever had any validity, it became non- 
existent upon the passing of the Oil 
Nationalization Law; and that the 
passing and enforcement of this law 
were acts inherently within Persia’s 
sovereign rights and violated no treaty 
obligations. Hence, according to the 
Persian Government, the dispute does 
not relate to the application of any 
treaties or conventions of the type 
referred to in the declaration but does 
relate to a question which, by inter 
national law, falls exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of Persia. In addition, the 
Persian Government contends that it 
has withdrawn its acceptance of the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 
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‘DOMESTIC JURISDICTION’ AND THE UN CHARTER 


The question of the Court’s competence also involves an interpretation 
by the Court of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United 
Nations, which provides that ‘Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State.’ 


According to the UK Government 
this paragraph does not refer to the 
jurisdiction of the Court, whose juris- 
diction in contentious cases is governed 
by its Statute and declarations under the 
Statute made by various States accepting 
the jurisdiction of the Court. According 
to this view, if Slates in declarations 
made under the Court’s Statute have 
freely accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Court, there is nothing in the Charter of 
the United Nations to prevent the Court 
from exercising jurisdiction. The exer- 
cise of jurisdiction by the Court on the 
basis of declarations signed by States 
would not amount to an ‘intervention’ 
and the sole question to consider is 
whether the dispute referred to the 
Court is covered by the declarations of 
the States concerned. The UK Govern- 
ment further argue that, even if Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter w ere relevant 
to the question of the Court’s jurisdiction 
in this case, the Court would still have 
jurisdiction, since the present dispute is 
no more ‘essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction’ of Persia than it is ‘ex- 
clusively’ within the jurisdiction Of that 
country. Having regard to Persia’s 
treaty obligations and her obligations 
under general international law with 
respect to the treatment of British 
subjects, the matter seems to be governed 
by the ruling of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice in the case of the 
Tunis and Morocco Nationality Decrees 
in 1923, in which that Court held that 
•once it appears that the legal grounds 
relied on are such as to justify the 
provisional conclusion that thev are of 
juridical importance for the dispute . . . 
and that the question whether it is com- 
petent for one State to take certain 
measures is subordinated to the forma- 
tion ot an opinion with regard to the 
validity and construction of these legal 
grounds. ... the matter, ceasing to be 
one solely within the domestic juris- 
diction of the State, enters the domain 
governed by international law ’ 


The Persian Government contends 
that Article 2, paragraph 7, precludes 
the Court Irom exercising jurisdiction as 
the present dispute is ‘essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of Persia’, even 
if the Court finds that the dispute was 
not ‘exclusively’ within the jurisdiction 
ot Persia as laid down in the Persian 
declaration of October 1930 see above!. 


The Security Council and the Competence of the Court 

rJ he -, A u ng !r P I ersian , ^ s P ute was brought before the UN Securitv 

SS5 S5S Ki~ 

i, h,d jurisdiction in the U^^.g.'inst' Vtrfi™ “ 
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US Military Aid to Persia 

A/ (9 Change in US Position on Financial Aid 

The US State Department announced on 25th April that, after an 
exchange of Notes on the previous day between Persia and the United 
States, it had been decided that military aid to Persia should be resumed. 
It had been announced by Mr. Averell Harriman, Mutual Security 
Administrator, on 23rd January that all US military aid had been with- 
drawn from Persia because the latter had not fulfilled the requirements of 
the Mutual Security Act of 10th October 1951 [see 10.1.51 If p.3], which 
provides inter alia that recipients give an undertaking to make’ a full 
contribution to the defence of the free world and do their best to develop 
their own capacity for self-defence. 

In its Note to the US Government of 24th April, the Persian Govern- 
ment said that it ‘supports the principles of the United Nations Charter 
to the extent that its economic and general resources permit’. It was also 
doing what it could to strengthen its defences according to its capabilities. 
‘If it should be attacked from any direction, it will defend its freedom and 
independence with all its might'. 

A US State Department spokesman emphasized that only US military 
assistance would be resumed, and that the position regarding financial aid 
remained as outlined in the State Department’s statement of 20th March 
[see 20.3.52 lh(43)]. This statement made it clear that the United States 
could not justify the direct financial assistance, requested on several 
occasions by the Persian Government, at a time when Persia ‘had the 
opportunity of receiving adequate revenue from its oil industry without 
prejudice to its national aspirations’. A 


Korea 

Build-up of Communist Forces 

In a statement issued on 27th April, General Ridgway, the Commander 
of the UN Forces in Korea, reported that the Communist forces had taken 
advantage of the comparative inactivity of the past nine months to build 
a belt of defensive positions to the north of the present front line. Though 
still ‘somewhat crude in construction’ compared to the German ‘Siegfried 
Line’, the fortifications were being continually improved. Enemy air, tank 
and artillery power in Korea had increased since the armistice talks began 
in July 1951. The Communist Commands had been moving troops at 
night and ‘rotating’ their pilots to provide battle experience for as many 
of their forces as possible. 

Estimated Strength of Communist Forces 

General Ridgway estimated the present combined strength of the Com- 
munist forces in Korea at ‘well over' 750,000 men, most of them Chinese. 
There was also a Communist air force, ‘based on the political sanctuary of 
Manchuria’, with a strength of over 1 ,500 aircraft, of which more than half 
were jets. 

General Ridgway said that the appearance of rocket launchers similar 
to those used by the Soviet forces in the second world war, had ‘demon- 
strated the continuing efforts of the Communists to maintain a position in 
Korea which is sufficiently strong to meet their requirements — whatever 
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these may be\ There was evidence of greater artillery strength and a 

marked increase’ in tank strength over that of the spring of 1951. How- 
ever, General Ridgway concluded, that build-up did not yet pose a serious 
threat to the UN military position. 

General Mark Clark Appointed UN Commander 

It was announced in Washington on 26th April that President Truman 

had, in accordance with the Security Council’s resolution of 7th Julv 1950 

[see 14.7.50 2d p. 18], appointed General Mark Clark to succeed General 

Ridgway as Commander of the UN Unified Command in Korea. General 

Ridgway has been appointed Supreme Commander Allied Powers Europe 
[see II in this issue]. K 

General Mark Clark, who was born in 1896, served in the first world 
war alter graduating from West Point Military Academy. He served 
between 1935 and 1940 on the US Army General' Staff and was appointed 
Commander-In-Chief US ground forces in Europe in 1942. After taking 
part in the Allied landings in North Africa in November 1942, he com- 
manded the US Fifth Army in the Italy campaign during 1943-44 and was 
promoted to command the 15th Army Group, comprising all land forces 
in Italy, in 1944 Since 1949 he has served as Chief of the US Army Field 

c aS Created an honorar y Knight Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire in 1944. 

Facilities for UN Troops in Japan 

As a consequence of the coming into force of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan and the ending of the Allied Powers’ occupation [see li in this issue] 
a stands ill agreement is being negotiated by the UN Commander in Korea 
on behalf of all the nations (except the United States), which have forces 

nend?m» a the Sta '“ S qU ° ° f al1 UN forces in Ja P an is maintained 

pending a definite agreement regulating UN facilities in Japan. It will 

be recalled that the Japanese Government, by an exchange of letters 
between Mt\ Acheson and Mr. Yoshida in September 1951 see 7.9,51 2e 
P ^)’ agree '? t0 Pr ovl de, for the duration of the UN commitment in Korea 
fac hues and servees for use by the UN forces in Japanese territory The 
status of US forces in Japan was covered by the US- Japanese Security 
Treaty signed on 8th September 1951 [see 7.9.51 2e p.23] and by a sub- 
sequent administrative agreement. ^ 

The Royal Air Force Contribution 

Since July 1950 RA F Sunder land flying boats have flown over 1 000 
sortiesinsupport of the United Nations effort in the Korean w ar 
Recently the tempo of operations has increased and the present commit 
ment of the RAF flying boats is about eight long-range sorties per week’ 

In June 1950 after the attack on the Republic of Korea by the North 
BoTwing' m SinTapo7eteTs a ent°to S Iwaku^inYapan ^he firft o^" 8 

The Sun derland flying boats share the base at Iwakuni with US AhTor^ 

1 N etherliuitK 

and the United Kingdom. PP S ' 1 hailand ' Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
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flying boat units, sorties being flown tum-and-turn-about by British 
and American crews. The sorties flown include weather reconnaissance 
flights over the Yellow Sea and the Taushima Straits (between Japan and 
Korea) lasting up to 15 hours, anti-shipping and minefield-spotting patrols 
ofT the east coast of Korea, searches for the crews of UN aircraft brought 
down over the sea, and patrols of UN convoy routes in the area. The 
average length of sorties is from 10 to 12 hours. 

Apart from the work of the Sunderlands, the British air contribution 
to the United Nations effort in Korea incl udes a regular service of transport 
aircraft to ferry urgent operational supplies, and a service of Hastings 
ambulance aircraft to repatriate battle casulaties. The ambulance service 
operates for the benefit of patients from all the United Nations on its route 
and it has transported well over 1,000 sick and wounded from a dozen 
European and Asian countries [see 23.2.51 2d p.13 footnote]. 
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PEACE SETTLEMENT I i 


(18) 


Japan 

Peace Treaty Comes Into Force 


The multilateral Treaty of Peace with Japan came into force, as far as 
all the Powers which have ratified it are concerned, on 28th April with the 
deposition of the US Government's ratification. Ratifications having 
already been deposited by the United Kingdom [see 30.11.51 2g p.57] 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Mexico, New Zealand, and 
Pakistan, as well as Japan, t lie deposition ot the US ratification completed 
the procedure laid down in Article 23 of the Treaty r see 13.7.51 2g p.15]. 


Some Consequential Developments 

In accordance with the provisions ol the J reatv, the state of war between 
Japan and each of the signatory Powers which have ratified has been 
terminated, and Japan restored to her status of an independent, sovereign 
Power. The Allied Council tor Japan and the Far Eastern Commission 
advisory and policy-making bodies set up in December 1945 in conjunction 
with the Allied occupation, have now been formally abolished, as has the 
post of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) who 
administered the occupation. The last holder of this office was General 
Ridgway [see If in this issue]. 

Diplomatic relations have been resumed between the United Kingdom 

and Japan and Sir Esler Dening, formerly UK Political Representative in 

Japan, has been named as- British Ambassador in Tokyo. Pending the 

appointment of an Ambassador, Japan will be represented in the United 
Kingdom by a Charge d’ Affaires. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of Peace, the United 
Kingdom will enjoy most-favoured-nation treatment in Japan for four 
years [see 13.7.51 2g p.17] and will have the right within the period of one 

whh" JapTn'fs^n 7.5f ° r “ y ° f TreatieS 


Commonwealth Statements 

•£ pr , i * !’ s P. eakil1 8 on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government 
Mr. Churchill, UK Prime Minister, recalled that the United Kingdom had’ 
together with the United States, sponsored the Treaty of Peacfand had 
been the fleet nation to ratify it. He said he was ,ef, glad " “loom! 

iS 5,TS°Cf.d r!!SP0 " Sib ' e ' “'“^ofhe community of nations 

Mr.Casey, Australian Minister for External Affairs, said in Canberra 
on 28th April that Australians would not forget the past and its lessons 

T USt n u W r° k t0 the future - Everyone had some misgivings 
about the treaty, but if Japan were prepared, in company with the western 

democracies, to seek security on a collective basis and prosperity through 
fnendiras°ocimmn a a W ° U ' d be ready t0 eXplore al1 possible means of 

Prime Ministe^M^S^^,!" 1 ^ 316 " ° f J ?"h ° n 28th Apri1 ’ the Canadian 
rlnlri ! M , M \ Laure nt, expressed the cordial good wishes of the 

He co?H d -t pe °?[ e the laauguration of a new period of 8 friendly relations 

1 Over 
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Soviet Statement 

In a letter to the then Chairman of the Far Eastern Commission, 
published on 28th April, M. Panyushkin, the Soviet Government repre- 
sentative on the Commission, stated that the dissolution of the Commission 
had been illegal in view of the fact that it had been undertaken in connec- 
tion with the ‘illegal’ multipartite Treaty of Peace. He declared that in the 
opinion of the Soviet Government [which refused to sign the multipartite 
Treaty of Peace see 7.9.51 2g p.33] Japan still remained an occupied 

country with all the negative consequences for her national independence 
and sovereignty. 


Proposed Indian Treaty with Japan 

The Government of India announced on 28th April the termination of 
the technical state of war between India and Japan. The Government also 
announced that India proposed to conclude, as soon as possible, a separate 
treaty of peace with Japan whereby relations between the two countries 
would be brought into conformity with the amity that existed between 
them before 1940. India declined an invitation to participate in the con- 
ference held lh September 1951 to sign the multilateral Treaty of Peace. 

Japanese Treaty with Chinese Nationalists 

A treaty of peace was signed at Taipeh on 28th April between the 
Government of Japan and the Chinese Nationalist Administration on 
Formosa. Under this treaty Japan renounced all title to Formosa and the 
adjacent Pescadores Islands, and her former assets in China; Japanese 
property and claims in Formosa are to be disposed of by special arrange- 
ment between the two parties. [For a short summary of a letter from 
Mr. Yoshida, the Japanese Prime Minister, to Mr. Foster Dulles, President 
Truman s special representative, announcing Japan’s intention to conclude 
such a treaty, and for a summary of a statement by Mr. Eden on the UK 
attitude towards the question of Sino-Japanese relations, see 7.2.52 la(9)]. 

No representatives for China were invited in 1951 to sign the multilateral 
Treaty of Peace owing to disagreement as to the lawful Government of 
China [see 13.7.51 2g p. 14]. 

An account of the Allied occupation of Japan and of the preparation 
of the Treaty of Peace with Japan will be found in Reference Notes 
No. R.2076 of 1.1.51, Background to a Peace Settlement with Japan, and 
No. R.2217 of 1.9.51 , The Peace Treaty with Japan. 


German External Debts 

The international conference in London concerned with the settlement 
of the German pre-war external debts [see 7.2.52 Ii(5)] was described in 
the issue of 17.4.52 2e(21). Meetings of the four negotiating committees 
and various sub-committees continued from 28th February to 4th April 1 
when the conference adjourned so that the German delegation could con- 
sult with the Federal Government to formulate settlement proposals, and 
the representatives of the creditor interests could consult with their 
principals on the progress already made. The conference is to meet again 
on 19th May in London. 

1 The date of adjournment was incorrectly given as 4th March in the item German 

External Debts in the issue of 17.4.52 2e(2I), line 3. 
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UK Links with Western Europe 

In a broadcast talk on the 21st April in the series entitled ‘Britain and 
the Free World' on the BBC European Service, Mr. R. A. Butler, UK 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, drew attention to the close economiclinks 
between Britain and Western Europe and to the steady growth in co- 
operation between Britain and Western Europe since the war. Althoueh 
the serious balance of payments deficit of Britain and the sterling area had 
necessitated, amongst other measures, some restrictions on UK imports 
' from Western Europe these restrictions would be lifted, he said, as soon 
as the financial situation permitted. The long-term aims of British policy 
were and would remain the liberalization of imports, the progressive 
freeing of international payments, the full convertibility of sterling and the 
great expansion of trade which these measures would bring about For 
the text of the Chancellor’s talk see lb in this issue. 

COURSE OF UK TRADE WITH WESTERN EUROPE 

Figures showing the value of UK trade with Western Europe over 
recent years, and the proportion which it bore to total UK overseas trade 

w l 1 If ^ Y ere ’ ssue ^ * n I* 10 Report on Overseas Trade published by the Board 
of Trade, are summarized below. 


UK TRADE WITH WESTERN EUROPE 1 


1. Value— Monthly Avekac 

> LS £ Million 


i 

1 949 

1950 

1951 

1951 | 1952 

4th qrr. j Jan. 

I 

1952 

Feb. 

UK Imports tc.i.f.) from 
Western Europe 

44.74 

54.65 

84.20 

i 

l 

87.80 

1 

91.56 

78.39 

UK Exports (I'.o.b.) to 
Western Europe . j 

i 

35.93 

49.24 

j * ■ ' • ■ ■ m » 

55.96 

55.37 

61.96 

54.14 

IF Percentage of Total UK Trade 


1949 

* 

1 

1950 

1951 

1951 
4th qtr. 

UK Imports from Western Europe as per- 
centage of total UK Imports 

23.60 

25.14 

25.81 

26.47 

UK Exports and Re-Exports to Western Europe 
as percentage of total UK Exports and Re- 
Exports 

* * • • • • 

23.37 

26.19 

24.81 

23.30 


Brussels Treaty Organization 

Agreement on Youth Travel Arrangements 

The Brussels Treaty Organization announced on 1st April tf nt th* 

ss r people ,o srs 

^Non-sterling OEHC^tries together with their 
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The earlier system, under which thousands of young people travelled 
)i Europe each year in parties organized by schools and youth^movements 

te s . e f lndlV ' dlml P ass P° rts > names of members o^ the pTty merdv 

being '.sted on a collective document. Regulations for the issue of\hese 

complications sometimes arose when parties tried to?ross frontiers’ 

™ e " ew a .g re ement, which came into force on 1st April provides 
r P '' , v Un ° r ( m collective passport arrangements, and P in ’ addition 
the conditions of issue and use have been made more advantageous for 
he young travellers themselves. From 5 to 50 young people may use 

a»t^r SotyoZ ^spjrss 


Conference on Youth Theatres 

At the invitation of Belgium, dramatic art teachers of the five Brussels 

I.h A y p“Se n ?4 5 “ Bmssds rro,n 

schook vnnth 2 l‘ * 52 - 2b ,- 7)] * Th , e deIe S ates ’ chosen from instructors in 

fnr^r \ y l u gan I Zatl0ns and adult education societies, exchanged 
information about what, was done in their countries to make S 

people s theatrical productions an effective supplementary aid to education 8 

Among the subjects discussed were the training of instructors and the 
diplomas available, the training of young actors, the repertory of plays 
suitaMe for young people of different age groups, the help given by local 

productions’ 1 '^ ' ^ reactlons of - voun g P la y ers and their audiences^o the 


RAF Gifts to Greek Villages 

Visit by UK Ambassador 

1 p th £ pnl . ? lr , Ct ] a j les Peake > the UK Ambassador in Athens, and 
Lady Peake visited A.donochori and Molivdoskepaston, two Greek 

hv ba ?‘ an u°u d - r ? n< ? distribut ed to the villagers gifts sent 
by the RAF The gifts, which included clothing, household utensils, goats 

beehives and twelve pedigree sheep to improve the local stock, were the 

result of an appeal launched by Lady Slessor, wife of Marshal of the RAF 

Mr John Slessor, which brought in £4,000 and more than 500 bales of 
clothing. 

have adopted the two villages, which were completely des- 
troyed during the war as a reprisal for the harbouring of British service 
men working with the partisans. 
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International Materials Conference 

First Annual Report 1951-52 

The International Materials Conference (IMC) published on 29th April 
a report covering the first twelve months of its operation, from 26th 
February 1951 to 1st March 1952. 

Besides reviewing the establishment, problems and development of the 
IMC, the report presents, in several instances for the first time, estimates 
of the supply position in the free world of the 14 commodities 1 with which 
fMC’s commodity committees have been concerned. It shows what direct 
action has been undertaken through the IMC to cope with shortages, and 
indicates some of the work that remains to be done. 

The report is divided into two major parts, Part I dealing with the 
Conference as a whole, Part II covering in greater detail the work of the 
seven commodity committees. 


Establishment of IMC 

The International Materials Conference was established in February 1951 
following consultations between the governments of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, in the course of which it was decided to 
invite the principal producing and consuming countries to participate in a 
series of commodity groups to consider and recommend action on shortages 
in certain essential raw materials. These shortages, which had become 
acute after the outbreak of war in Korea, threatened to disorganize 
western rearmament plans and even to disorganize the economies of the 
w ffe;n countries in a more general way. [For details of the organization 
of IMC, see 12.1.51 3b p.35 and 9.3.51 3b p.27]. 


Achievements 

The main accomplishment of the IMC during its first year of operation 
was the development of plans for international distribution of the materials 
in short supply and the securing of their prompt acceptance by the par- 
ticipating countries. These plans have taken the form of recommended 
allocations to countries, and their implementation has been left to the 
countries concerned. Quarterly allocations have been recommended of 
tungsten, molybdenum, sulphur, copper, zinc, nickel and cobalt, and there 

nmn t bCen H mer8 f 'uJ allocatlons of newsprint. In the case of sulphur 
nflQV* a " d . mo 'y bde , nu nh present allocations cover the first six months 
o 1952, and it is hoped that distribution plans covering a six-month period 
can also be worked out for the other commodities. It is recognized that 
the longer the period covered by a distribution plan he bette chance 

consuming countries have of making their own arrangement for procure 
th? P l eS '"In it 6 frame r rk ° f the P' an - There a ?e indications that in 

the mam, the allocations have been carried out as recommended. 

T . he P] an . s [ or the distribution of metals recognized three categories of 
needs: (1) defence, (2) strategic stockpiling, and (3) essenttl dvihan con 
sumption. Supply was insufficient to meefall of these needs in luHandTn 

The distribution plans adopted by the committees generally provided for 

*See table on page 28. 
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The committees have tried not to interfere with the normal channels of 

trade, but to take them into account as far as possible when making 

proposals for allocations. For this reason they have not recommended 
allocations by source. 


Other Work 

The commodity committees have also made studies of the expansion of 
production, economic utilization of available supplies, substitution of 
other materials, and means of controlling end-uses. A preliminary survey 
made by the secretariat, based upon information available to it indicates 
that most countries participating in the IMC have adopted end-use or 
other controls which have the effect of economizing the use of scarce 
materials. Reference is made to action taken by the United Kingdom in 
this matter and also in increasing production of scarce materials. fFor a 
summary ol the measures of conservation and economy now being imple- 
mented in the United Kingdom see Home Affairs Survey 29.4.52 2a(49)] 


f-RfcE WORL D PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 1948-1950 

Percentage Increases and Decreases 



f 

1 

1 Pnom 

I 

. CTION 

i — 

CONSUMPTION 

IMC Materials 

j 1949 compared 

• • a .. . .. 

1950 compared 

1949 compared 

• 

1950 compared 


with 

i iy48 

1 with 

1949 

with 1948 

with 1949 


j Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Copper (a) 

I 

i 

6.7 

16.5 

1 


12.0 

“ 

23.3 


Zinc (a) . . 

! 6.2 


8.4 



4.8 

25.4 


Lead (a) . . 

! 12.8 



7.3 



6.0 

29.1 


Manganese Ore (b) 

30.3 


6.0 



6.9 

17.7 


Nickel (r) 


4.7 

5.2 



17.4 

33.7 


Cobalt (<)(</) 

3.2 


23.0 





Tungsten (e) 


13.0 


5.3 


23.1 

36.0 


Molybdenum (e) 


14.3 

30.0 



6.7 

22.5 


Sulphur (/) 


1.2 

12.0 


0.1 


16.8 


Kraft Pulp 


4.2 

21.2 



3.3 

28.2 


Dissolving Pulp . . 


5.4 

23.2 


9.6 


31.7 


Newsprint 

8.5 


6.0 


10.5 


8.4 


Cotton^) 

11.6 



19.0 

— 

7.2 


13.4 


Wool (//) . . 

| 

3.8 

1 

3.1 



5.4 

10.3 



(a) Production percentages are based on refinery production for copper and on smelter 
production for zinc and lead; consumption percentages are based on consumption 
of primary metal. 

(/>) 38 per cent manganese content and above. 

(c) Refined metal, oxides and salts. 

(d) Consumption data incomplete. 

(e) Metal content of ore (consumption includes primary products as well as ores and 
concentrates). 

(/') Sulphur as such. ,v “ 

(?) Raw cotton; production and consumption data relate to the crop years 1948-49, 
1949-50 and 1950-51. 

(/;) Raw wool (clean); production data relate to the 1948-49, 1949-50 and 1950-51 seasons. 
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Supply Position and Prospects 

The report reviews the supply position of the materials with which IMC 
is concerned. The table shows the changes in production and consumption 
between 1948 and 1950. In 1951, requirements for defence programmes 
and essential civilian consumption increased; so did production in many 
cases but not enough to overcome shortages. 

The following is a current appraisal, summarized from the report of 
prospects in the near future: 

Copper : Although some improvement in the free world position seems 
likely in the latter part of 1952, copper may well remain in short supply 
throughout the year. 

Zinc. It can be expected that the zinc supply position will continue to 

improve and may be sufficient to meet restricted requirements later in the 
year. 


Lead: Developments in recent weeks would 
of lead will be adequate in 1952. 


indicate that availabilities 


Manganese Ore : 
1952. 


Manganese ore is expected to be in easier supply in 


Nickel: Continuance of the critical supplv position of nickel for the 
remainder of 1952 is indicated. 

Cobalt: It can be expected that cobalt will continue to be in short supply 
ror the remainder of the year. J 

I OsTfnTL Tu f ng f s , ten is l i k * | y u t0 be in short supply for the remainder of 
Wiz and toi a further period thereafter. 

Molybdenum: Molybdenum is likely to be in short supply during 1952 
and for a further period thereafter. 

in^M over It |QS l '> kel H that SOme T' inCrease in Production will take place 
in 1953 over 1952. However, preliminary figures for 1953 indicate a con- 

tinumg shortage of sulphur of approximately the same magnitude as in 

Kr .?fi? ul P'- Developments during the year brought about an apparent 
cominue U in ? 952 PP V a " d demand of kraft P U, P- ™ s station is likely to 

in progressf ^ A ^ ° f disS ° lving P ld P Nation in 1952 is now 

ma^weli^solve^heliewsprmV'sllpply'piljblelii^or'most^oIinirfes 11 C ' eman ^ 

wilfbe largTfe^^ f ° r th , e ,952 ' 53 ^son 

of which will be watched with special interest"" 18 the ear ’y Prospects 

the balance 

of the season* 'the prevailing priwsT/woo" do^ ^ ^ emand at this time 
demand over resources. 8 d ° not ,ndlcate an Y excess of 
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Oil Pipelines in Iraq 

New 30-inch Line Completed 

laidof^ntl'ninlr 52, S ' X ailead of schedule, the last section was 

' d ' d f rL P'Pel'ne ^constructed by the Iraq Petroleum Company at a 

h? h f r 43 m ' l0n ' The " le leads IVom the Kir ^uk oilfield-developed 

t b he MpHi?I 1lpany ~ _ln ' 10rthern r J ac l to th e Syrian terminal at Banias on 
e Mediterranean, a distance of 556 miles across desert country. It is 

nil! ”- foot t sect ' ons and has a diameter of 30 inches. Powerful pumping 

en h e 4°mill P ? ^ co " stru ? tion alo "8 the line will, when completed 
rai n 14 m ihon tons of crude oil annually to be conveyed to the Mediter- 
ranean. Oil pioduction in Iraq is conditioned to a larse extent bv the 
pipeline capacity available for taking the oil to port, so that the new pipe- 
line is essential to the increased production planned which will be the 
means of increasing Iraq’s oil revenues. 


Other IPC Pipelines 

The Iraq Petroleum Company, under British management operating 
on behalf of an international group [see 6.4.51 3f p.35], were pioneers in 
the constructjon of trans-desert pipelines when, twenty years ago, they 
built twin 12-inch lines from Kirkuk to Haifa in Israel and Tripoli in 
Lebanon. Each of these has a capacity of a little over 2 million tons a 
year. Export of oil began in 1934, and between 1935 and 1947, except 
tor a short period during the war, was at the maximum capacity of the 
two pipelines. Exports were curtailed in 1948 by the prohibition of the 
use oi the Haifa pipeline, which has not been re-opened. 

In the following year a new 16-inch pipeline from Kirkuk to Tripoli 
was completed giving, with the 12-inch Tripoli line, a combined capacity 
ot /, million tons a year. Operations had to be suspended on another 
16-inch line parallel to the existing Haifa line, owing to the outbreak of 
hostilities when the British Mandate in Palestine came to an end. 

Exports from the recently discovered oilfield at Zubair in southern 
Iraq, worked by the Basrah Petroleum Company, an associate of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, began in December 1951 [see 10.1.52 2d(5)l. The 
oil is carried through a 12-inch pipeline, 75 miles long, which terminates 

a -,i- a0 on * ie ^ ers ^ ari Gulf. Present production is at a rate of about 1£ 
million tons a year. 

Increased Iraq Oil Exports 

Designs for the newly completed 30-inch line were first worked out 
five years ago and the construction was put in hand in November 1950, 
when American and British contractors began laying 160,000 tons of 
welded pipe imported from America. Shipments of crude oil from the 
new pipeline began on 11th April 1952, before the actual completion of 
the line. This was made possible by connecting the two unused Haifa lines 
to the completed portion of the new line, at a point 130 miles south-west 
of Kirkuk. The first consignments of oil from Banias have already 
reached Britain and other destinations in Western Europe. 

By the end of 1952 it is expected that total Iraqi exports of oil from the 
pipelines terminating at Banias, Tripoli and Fao will be at a rate of over 
23 million tons annually— nearly three times the 1951 rate. 
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The Moscow Economic Conference 

An ‘International Economic Conference’ was held in Moscow from 
4th to 12th April. Private persons— economists, industrialists and 
others— attended from the free countries, and officials from the Iron 
Curtain countries. The UK Government was not invited but it did not 
place any obstacle in the way of United Kingdom nationals who were 
attending. Soviet visas were refused for all non-Communist newspaper 
representatives who wished to report the proceedings. 

Purpose 

Attempts have been made to represent the conference as an oppor- 
tunity for the Iree exchange of ideas leading to improved economic 
relations between East and West. The UK Government’s view was 
expressed by Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, in the House of Commons on 
ti February. It is clear, he said, that its true purpose is to organize 
popular pressure in non-Communist countries against the present restric- 
tions on the export of strategic materials to Russia, and against the 
defence programmes of the Western Powers’. He added that this view 
was shared by many organizations in Britain, including the Trades Union 

h rr S Ml ' Hopk ' nson ' Secretary for Overseas Trade, noted 
in the House o Commons on 22nd April, did not prevent some delegates 

tional rdabon^ * genUme c,esire to 2 el business and to improve intfrna- 

Origins 

Th%,v 8ht . is lhr ° Wn 011 lilis maltcr bv the origins of the conference. 
Hie decision to convene it was taken at a meeting of the Soviet-controlled 

World Peace Council in Berlin in February 1951. Preparations begun 

but the conference was twice postponed and during the delay it was 

K r tlMt 'i S T‘ 1 T’ 1 lakc pl;,ce under tlle auspices of the World 
Peace Council. Instead, an International Initiating Committee’ was 

ormed which subsequently gave birth to a ’Preparatory Commission’ 

unv nn!V ly f h ° pCd 10 § lve . l!,c 'mprcssion that there was no link with 
any political organization. In (act, of the Initiating Committee’s member 

ship 01 about forty-six, more than thirty were na.ionalT of Communist' 

States mostly Government olltcials or direct State employees— members 

of Communist parties or of the World Peace Council Virtually all the 

rest weie avowed Communist sympathisers. The National Preparatory 

Committees wh.eh were lormed in a number of countries usually Tncluded 

members of the government or high government officials The fourteen 

members o( the Soviet Preparatory Committee included three denutv 
ministers and eight officials of State enterprises. d P y 

East-West Trade 

Economic prosperity, and how to improve it, was the main tonic 

s &SST saeus 

reported, with Bulgaria, Roumania and Eastern GermamT Thp and ’ 1S 
with China covered an exchange of goods worth £10 miffiol on Sre 

[Over 
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31st December 1952: United Kingdom sales to China would be made up 
of 35 per cent of textiles, 30 per cent of chemicals and 35 per cent of metals, 
while 25 per cent of China’s sales to the United Kingdom would consist 
of coal, bristles and hog-casings, 20 per cent of eggs in various forms and 
55 per cent of undefined produce. The deal with Russia covered the 
purchase of between £2 and £3 million of United Kingdom textiles in 
return for non-essential Russian products. These ‘agreements’ were 
not trade agreements in the conventional sense. While, for example, the 
C hinese delegates may have represented the Chinese Government and 
its trading organization, the British delegates could agree only as indivi- 
duals that these exchanges appeared to them to be practicable and 
desirable. 

UK Government’s Attitude 

These deals were referred to by Mr. Hopkinson in the House of 
Commons on 22nd April. There was no need to have a conference in 
Moscow to arrange them, he said. That could have been done any time 
through the Soviet Trade Delegation in London, through the Embassies 
of the Eastern European Powers in London, through the United Kingdom 
Charge d’Affaires in Peking, or through the normal commercial channels. 
So far as China was concerned there were old established British business 
firms in Hong Kong and in China itself who were only too willing to take 
orders for textiles and other consumer goods. Yet, at the very time the 
Moscow Conference was being held, the Chinese Government was doing 
its best to squeeze out the British merchants still trying to carry on trade. 
‘Only yesterday . . . the Foreign Secretary referred to the Note which 
he has been obliged to address to the Chinese People’s Government about 
the detention incommunicado of British subjects and other foreigners, 
which method is used as one of the means of bringing pressure to bear upon 
them to discourage their trading activities [see la in this issue].’ As for 
Russia, the Board of Trade had been pressing official Soviet representa- 
tives in London for a considerable time to buy consumer goods, but not 
until the Moscow Conference was any indication given of willingness to 
buy. Nor had there been any reaction to the suggestion he — Mr. Hopkin- 
son — had made at a recent meeting of the UN Economic Commission for 
Europe that Eastern Europe should buy more textiles from the West. 

The UK Government welcomed the prospect of increased business, 
although, as regards the chemicals and metals mentioned by China, 
judgment would have to be reserved because many kinds of chemicals 
and practically all metals were not available for strategic 1 or supply 
reasons. But it was a matter for speculation whether, in view of the 
considerations mentioned above, there would be any practical results. 

Speaking in London on 28th April on the subject of British trade with 
China, Lord Reading, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, referred to the pressure which the Chinese People’s 
Government was exercising on British firms in China. He said: ‘It is not 
for me to suggest the reason why Anglo-Chinese trade should bloom in 
the climate of Moscow but wilt in the climate of Hong Kong or Shanghai. 
But, following upon that somewhat exotic flowering in Soviet soil. Her 
Majesty’s Government have already informed the Chinese People’s 
Government that they will welcome any expansion of trade in goods not 
on the restricted list and will be glad to receive concrete proposals with 
that object’. 

iFor security reasons the UK Government and other Western governments have 

imposed restrictions upon the export of certain strategic goods and materials to 

Communist countries. 
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LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 2g 



Aims of TCFTU 

May Day Manifesto and Broadcast 

/Tr°pJn , Ma y the ^temational Confederation of Free Trade Unions 

wnri-If ■ br ° adcast . a Ma - V P a y message of hope and encouragement to 

Z M,v n Vl T lnated J S° UntrieS - This messa S e was additional to 
the May Day manifesto, addressed to all workers, in which ICFTU 

rearhrmed its main aims and policies. 

May Day Manifesto 

The text of the ICFTU May Day Manifesto was as follows: 

‘Workers of all lands, 

‘The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions sends von its 

DaTwu^ fiZ 1 Sr eet ' n .g s and calls upon you to demonstrate, this May 
Day, your firm determination to uphold the ideal of working class 
solidarity ,n the struggle for peace, freedom and social justice 

sas 

tan while, no appeasement of totalitarian aggressors in Korea and 

issnsz s by "* 

‘Seven years have passed since the end of World War II And still no 
final settlement with Germany and Austria! We demand the earD 
conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and free secret all German 

y endless perpetuation ol bitterness and national hatred 

workers 'are ^badly housed ‘"noodv S f ™ 'C freedom while its 
sickness and unemployment No halt in^h^r ° f S H CUnty ! n old age > 
progress! In the interest of peace in L in teresTof freen" 13 ^ aC™ 3 ' 

standards of the world’s disinherited Ta raisin g the living 

Americans are clamour ng for the fsocN h°^ ° f T S1 , anS ’ Africans - Latin 
Workers of the world! These are the f L “u 566 they S et il - 

m the International Confederation of Free Trarh^ . abour banded together 
to which all democratic trade mitniwl «t U "L° nS m P ere are aims 
53 million workers fighting for their realization K S ?‘ b ,f J°P iy there are 
ICFTU, but there is room for many more f-H the banner of the 

your political creed or religious fahh-whatevCyZ'mce or^teur" 

[Over 
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the ICFTU stretches out its hand to you. In the struggle for a happier, 
freer and better world there can be only one democratic trade union front! 
forward with the ICFTU for bread, for peace and for freedom!’ 

Broadcast to Eastern Europe 

The ICFTU broadcast pledged the free trade unions of the world to 
support with all their strength the efforts of people suffering under the 
police-state rule of the Soviets and their satellite regimes to free them- 
selves from totalitarian oppression. It explained that the ICFTU is 
fighting for peace and therefore supports the efforts of the democratic 
nations to protect themselves against possible Soviet aggression. ‘We 
stand for peace, but not for appeasement of aggression.’ 

The broadcast emphasized that Communist rulers in the Iron Curtain 
countries were exploiting the workers of those countries, and were out to 
deprive them of all civic and trade union rights. ‘We the democratic 
labour movement of the free nations,’ the message continued, ‘demand 
the same rights for labour on both sides of the Iron Curtain. This is the 
difference between ourselves and the Communist-dominated organizations 
which are affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions. They will 
not do anything for the betterment of the situation of labour in countries 
ruled by the Communists, but they will support any action to disrupt the 
economy of democratic countries, because their only purpose is to 
support the Soviets in their political aims . . . Communist leadership of 
trade unions has been rejected by almost all workers of the free countries. 
We know that you would reject it, too, if you had the freedom to do so. 
Let the first of May of this year mark the beginning of a new effort for 
the creation ol a more effective solidarity among labour on both sides 
of the iron Curtain.’ 

The message recalled that ICFTU was created in order to co-ordinate 
the forces of democratic labour throughout the world so that they may 
move forward in unison toward their common goal that all men shall 
have bread, freedom and peace. ICFTU, it affirmed, was working hard 
to obtain each of these objectives . . . for bread by seeking a higher living 
standard everywhere, for freedom through ‘economic and political 
democracy' and for peace by supporting efforts to protect free nations 
against Soviet aggression. ‘On the other hand,’ the message continued, 
‘we know as well as you do that the high-sounding slogans of the Com- 
munists calling for peace, democracy and social justice are nothing but 
empty words aimed at deceiving you and the people of the free world.’ 

The message concluded: ‘We are well aware of the difficulties before 
us. but we are convinced that together we will win the fight for bread, peace 
and freedom for you, for us, and for all the peonies of the world.’ 

The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions was formed in 
1949 after the withdrawal of free trade unions from the Communist-dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions ( WFTU ). A short history of interna- 
tional association betw een trade unions , and of the United Kingdom's part 
in its development , is given in a reference paper British Trade Unions 
and International Association (R.2351 of 10.3.52, classification I. 2g). 
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Teaching for International 

Understanding 

UK National Commission for UNESCO Conference 

A pamphlet 1 entitled Teaching lor International Understanding, issued by 
the United Kingdom National Commission for UNESCO, was discussed 
at a conference held by the Commission in London on 22nd April. 

In a foreword to the pamphlet, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, UK Minister 
of Education, says that it is the firm belief of the UK National Commission 
that an international organization, such as UNESCO, can thrive and bear 
fruit only if the member-states of which it is composed both believe in it 
and are prepared to translate their beliefs into action. 

The pamphlet stresses that neither citizenship nor international under- 
standing can be taught in isolation from the normal curriculum and 
activities of the school but is ‘something which forms part of the stuff of 
other subjects and should therefore arise out of them'. There is hardly a 
subject which cannot make its own contribution to this end although the 
subjects which lend themselves most readily to this kind of treatment are 
those with an obvious social or civic content, such as history, geography 

and science, modern languages, and subjects belonging to the aesthetic side 
of education like drama, music and the arts. 

International understanding cannot, in fact, be taught at all but an 
atmosphere conducive to its growth can be created. To do this two con- 

fn'h^f re t | eC f r Sar f., firStl u y ’ S lhere is a 8 rowin e sense of citizenship 
inherent in the life of the school; secondly, that there is an approach to the 

problem ol international understanding through stages beginning with an 

understanding of the local community, for ‘it is certain that we shall not 

produce good citizens ol the world unless we have lirst produced good 

citizens of the neighbourhood’. h 

Civic studies, as such, should not be attempted before about II years 
at which age children move to the secondary stage of education While 
junior school children ought to learn about the children of other lands any 
direct teaching for international understanding at the primary stage should 
be discouraged. At the secondary stage there is a wide range of ability 
and aptitude in all schools, but teaching for citizenship and international 
understanding is a need common to all such schools. The youth service 
presents a problem yet those elements of youth which are to be found in 
evening institutes, in classes under part-time day release scheme and 
youth centres and discussion groups offer a great opportunity for a con- 
structive effort in teaching tor international understanding given at least 
the conditions ol qualified leaders and appropriate methods’ and materials 
The role ol the youth leader in his own sphere of informal educaffon no 

the Sol la " 1Ut °' thC teacher in the morc for ™l atmosphere of 

sSSSSS-sSSaS® 

=iEgss=ss=; ssa 


'Published by HM Stationery Office, Price 3s. 6d. 
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International Help for Children 

Rehabilitation of European Victims of War 

‘International Help for Children’, a British organization financed by 
voluntary subscriptions, has announced that, between October 1949 
and March 1951, 72 children from devastated villages in Greece have 
come to the United Kingdom for visits of from six months to two years. 
All the children, who were suffering from malnutrition, have now returned 
home restored to health of body and mind. A small number of very 
badly maimed children have received treatment at British hospitals and 
have been fitted with artificial limbs, under the National Health Scheme. 
There are 12 Greek children at present remaining in the United Kingdom 
who are being trained for trades and professions. Another party of 25 
Greek children is expected to arrive in July. 

The Work of the Organization 

International Help for Children, whose President is the Lord Mayor of 
London, was set up in 1947 with the object of providing recuperative 
holidays for European children who had suffered from war and the after- 
effects of war, and procuring for them free hospitality in private families. 
During the last four years the society has brought about 2,000 European 
children to the United Kingdom, including 1,024 from France, 492 from 
Germany, 234 from Belgium, 84 from Italy, 55 from Norway, 20 from 
Denmark, and 14 from the Netherlands, as well as the 72 from Greece. 
More children, including some who have suffered from the flood disasters 
in Italy, are expected this year. In addition some 1,800 British children, 
mostly orphans or children whose fathers were killed in the war, have spent 
holidays in private homes in France, Belgium, Norway, Denmark and 
Luxembourg, and 250 are going during 1952 to these countries and to 
Italy and Germany. Three parties each averaging J.2> British children 
suffering from asthma have been sent to La Bourboule, the French spa 
specializing in the treatment of this condition, and another 40 children will 
go there in 1952. 

International Help for Children works in Europe through existing 
organizations where these are available, as, for example, in Greece through 
the ‘Save the Children Fund’. The work in the United Kingdom is organ- 
ized by some 40 voluntary committees throughout the country, usually 
under the leadership of the local mayor. Children visiting the United 
Kingdom are accompanied by a leader from their own country, who 
supervizes their welfare. They usually spend some time at the society’s 
convalescent home in Surrey before going on to the private' families who 
have volunteered to receive them into their homes without payment of any 
kind and to give them the care and security of normal family life. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS la (26) 


The Press of the Free World 

International Federation of Journalists Formed 

The International Federation of Journalists (I FJ) was set upon 7th Mav 

when its constitution was adopted by a world congress, meeting in Brussels 

between 4th- 1 Oth May. of delegates from trade unions of professional 
journalists m sixteen countries. 

Presenting the report of the preparatory committee to the congress, 
Mr. Harry Martin ol the American Newspaper Guild, said that at the 
congress wete gathered leading representatives of the trade unions of 
journalism in a majority of those countries where freedom of expression 
and freedom of organization still exist. Recounting the circumstances 
leading to the preliminary conference in Paris in October 1951 which had 
prepared for this world congress, Mr. Martin spoke of the failure of 

Journalists 3 C °' 0perat,on ,hrou 8 h the lmernation.il Organization of 

Failure of the International Organization of Journalists 

The International Organization of Journalists (lOJ) was set up in 1946 
and its stated objectives included protection of the liberty of the Press’ 
the promotion of international understanding through free interchange 
o information, and the protection of the professional rights and interests 

influence 1 and in^MoTh ‘? J increasin g | y “"der Communist 
ini uence, and in 949 the member organizations in Australia Austria 

Belgium Denmark Greece, the Netherlands, Norway Sweden" the 

United Kingdom and the United States withdrew from the organization 

because it was being misused for partisan political purposes In his letter 

described the organization’s Prague headquarters as having become in 
effect, little more than a branch office of the Cominform. ’ 

The Constitution of the International Federation of Journalists 

The constitution o! the IFJ lays down that the oreaniz^finn hn u 
created to deal with matters related to the practice oT^SZ and with 

Win r nte r iCe ? PreS u freedom ’ and political and ideological questions 
will be inadmissible at the Federation’s meetings. 8 questions 

The piincipal objects of the Federation are the protection of 

3 S255JS -55SSSS 

SSseSra 

at half-yearly intervals, an executive committee n m^ y ting b 

congress convening every two veirs c " i meeting yearly, and a 

will be in Brussels. The congress' elected « pSiden^Mr C “j F {? C h ‘T 
former general secretary of the UK National Union oHownaliste ’ 
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International Press Institute’s First Assembly 

The first general assembly was held in Paris from 14th-16th May of 

the International Press Institute (IPI), an international organization of 

editors from the free countries of the world whose objectives are the 

preservation and strengthening of the free Press, the promotion of the 

tree exchange of accurate news among nations, and the improvement of 
journalistic practices. 

Programme of the Assembly 

The assembly was attended by over 100 editors representing 22 countries. 

n 14th May, in a discussion on ‘the flow of news’, representatives of four 
major international news agencies explained their working methods and 
the principles which guide them. 

On 15th May the assembly considered ‘the news from Russia’, and 
experts on Russian aftairs discussed problems involved in the Institute’s 
p an ol preparing a report on coverage, presentation and interpretation 

Russia - The speakers included Mr. Edward Crankshaw 
oi Thd Observer. Later, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. P. Wadsworth, 
editor of the Manchester Guardian , a panel of eminent non-journalists gave 
their criticisms of the way the Press performs its functions. The speakers 
were Don Salvador de Madariaga, Honorary Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; Professor Denis Brogan, Professor of Political Science at Cam- 
bridge University; Professor Rappard, Director of the Graduate Institute 

of International Studies, Geneva; and Professor Irwin Edman of Columbia 
University. 

On 16th May consideration was given to the work of foreign corres- 
pondents, and four foreign correspondents of The Times , The New York 
Times , Le Monde , and Nieuwe Rotter damsche Courant explained their 
conceptions of the function and difficulties of a foreign correspondent. 

At its final session the general assembly discussed the policy of the IPI 
and instructed the Director to initiate studies into the flow of news in 
different parts of the world. 

The International Press Institute gave a luncheon, on each day of the 
assembly’s meetings, at which the guest speakers were M. Robert 
Schuman, French Foreign Minister, Lord Ismay, Secretary-General of 

NATO, and General Gruenther, Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe. 

Organization of the International Press Institute 

The International Press Institute was established at a conference of 
editors in Paris in May 1951, having received grants from the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations. It is controlled by an international executive 
board, whose chairman is Mr. Lester Markel, Sunday editor of the New 
York Times. In November 1951, Mr. E. J. B. Rose, who was literary 
editor of The Observer, was appointed Director of the Institute. The 
secietariat at Zurich is in liaison with the national committees which 
represent 446 members in 32 countries. 
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GENERAL POLICY STATEMENTS lb ( 24 ) 


The West and Germany 

Mr. Eden’s Statement in Parliament 

In a statement in the House of Commons on 1 4th May on the European 

situation, Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, reviewed developments in the 

negotiations for contractual relations with the German Federal Republic 

and on German participation in Western defence, and spoke of the recent 

exchanges of Notes with the Soviet Union on the question of German unity 
and a peace treaty with Germany. ^ 

Contractual Relations with German Federal Republic 

Mr. Eden reviewed briefly the progress made since the decisions 
approving German participation in Western defence and the negotiation 
of contractual relations with the Federal Republic in the light of a German 

-Ifi 29A2 - 50lc P- 7 ’ 21 .9.51 la p.5,21.2.52 lf(20)and 

6 ‘ 3 ^ ti c * that 11 was ,ntended that tiie contractual agreements 

month 6 u U :°P 6an De [ e . nce Community ( E DC ) treaty should be signed this 

h ; h b : ‘ he r W0uld enter " lt0 force together only after being ratified 
by all the countries concerned. & 

‘These agreements’ stated Mr. Eden, ‘will not be a peace treaty with 
G erman y , because such a treaty can only be reached with the Soviet Union 
and when there is a united Germany.’ Meanwhile, in view of the inter- 
national situation and in the common interests of the Germans and the 
Western Powers, the Allies must retain certain rights relating to the 
stationing of armed forces in Germany, to the protection of the security of 
hose forces, and to Berlin. ‘Subject to this*, said Mr. Eden, ‘the aim of 

lncciK| greemen S 1S r t0 restore t0 the German Federal Republic the fullest 
possible measure of sovereignty and freedom.’ 

Germany and the EDC 

r " Said that ! he / e was a S eneraI desire — shared by the Germans— 
that the German contribution to Western defence ‘should be made in the 

"T ,kely t( ? revive those forms of militarism and nationalism 
m which Europe has suffered so much in the past.’ The Western 

Powers, he said, were ‘anxious that it should not take a form which could 
b P n P thp rr 1 reate ^ the security of Eastern Europe or of the Soviet Union ’ 

no SneVlrcoufd S'edc”"’ “ 

method of handling this difficult businesTthan hv r‘ d ’ ‘ S a much better 

i^:s^r any,> as had been 

The Effect of Western Unity on Soviet Policy 

[Over 
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f the Nortii Atlantic Council, which were coming into being together 
could be the opening of a new era of Western solidarity.’ He said that 
tne growing unity and confidence of Western countries was having its 
eflect upon the policy of the Soviet Union. It might be that the Soviet 
Notes on German unity were designed to delay the conclusion of the 
Western arrangements, or on the other hand they might indicate a change 
in Soviet policy, and perhaps a desire for a settlement of some points The 
foreign Secretary added: ‘What is essential is that all such approaches 
s lall be carefully examined and probed. It would be inexcusable not to 
take every action in our power to find out exactly what these moves do 
mean and whether they can be made ... the basis for an understanding 
and some relaxation of tension. That is precisely what we have tried to do 
in our latest reply to the Soviet Note’ [see li in this issue]. 

Freedom Essential for an All-German Government 

Mr. Eden stated that the UK Government’s views on German unity had 

been outlined in its Note of 13th May to the Soviet Government [see li in 

his issue], and he referred to the German Federal Government’s satisfac- 

lon that the need for freedom of action for an all-German Government 

nad been emphasized. In reply to a question, Mr. Eden said that the UK 

overnment s view was that if an all-German Government were formed 

alter free elections, it should be ‘at least as free as the Government of 

estern Germany is now, and not tied and restricted as the Government 
or Eastern Germany is now.’ 




WESTERN DEFENCE If (66) 


The European Defence Community 

Draft Treaty Initialled 

On 9th May the draft of the treaty for the establishment of a European 
Defence Community (EDC) was initialled by the heads of the delegations 
of the six participating countries— France, Belgium, the German Federal 
Republic Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. The texts were then 
submitted to the six Governments for their further consideration and it 
was announced in Pans on 14th May that the Foreign Ministers of the 
participating countnes would meet on 19th May for a final examination 
ot the drait treaty in preparation for signature. 

A communique issued in Paris on 9th May on behalf of the participating 
Governments recalled that the proposed EDC had 'exclusively defensive 

a '™ s ’ and k fV' WaS lntended ‘ t0 secure member states against all 
aggression by . tal i! ng P art ln Western defence within the framework of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. The statement added: ‘The provisions of the 
treaty emphasize this peaceful character at the same time as the necessity 
for close co-operation between the EDC and the Atlantic Powers partb 
cularly the United Kingdom and the United States, whose Governments 
represented at the conference by observers, together with Supreme Head’ 

SBS the^success 7 %^* 

Discussions on UK Links with EDC Forces 

On P.th May Field-Marshal Lord Alexander, UK Minister of Defence 
had discussions in Paris with M. Pleven, French Minister of National 
Defence on ways of developing practical links between UK forces and the 
forces of the future European Defence Community (EDC) I will be 
recalled that Mr. Eden UK Foreign Secretary, had declared in the House 

° ^°"T nS °i n 5t , h February ‘ ba t the United Kingdom intended to be 
fn ?n iat , ed as ? osely as possible with the European Defence Community 
all stages of its political and military development’ and added some 
suggestions on the practical ways in which that assAeimi^ “ m u 

on 21st April that the practical aspects of UK association wh IFnr 
would shortly be discussed by the UK and French Ministers of defencf 

Studies Initiated on Practical Arrangements 

J57S«"; q ."S, 'Ticca Af ^ b '“«» 

their object the working-out of ^’suggestiofts made' had as 
House of Commons on 5th February" accordino m ^ r ’ F . cFn In ‘he 
over-riding requirements of SH APE^were fulfilled Rrh Y US ° n | ? S the 
on the Continent would co-operate as closelv n nlcV? u a L rmed forces 
Defence Community forces and would he / ‘ S P oss ! hle ^ ,th the European 

Of training, administration! and TuppSes WUh thera in matters 

coSLTad™^ arrangements which 

of the European Defence Community toT^ e e " len ‘. s and formations 
with British formations on the Continent ' n lnstruclIon an d training 

Of units anti officers b°»«„ , hc B ish^ ‘2 v'° p ' rmi ‘»“ 
obiectiu. requires extensiveSd^n ™s 
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‘They considered that a wide association of the air forces of the United 
Kingdom and Europe would constitute a particularly profitable field of 
action. The studies in prospect will be pursued in coming weeks, notably 
by means of a British liaison mission headed by Air Vice-Marshal Merer 
[see 1 7.4.52 lf(56)], which will work with the military experts of the future 
European Defence Community.’ 


UK-US Exchange of Military Lectures 

Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
visited the United States in April for the sixth annual exchange of military 
lectures between the United Kingdom and the United States. He delivered 
his first lecture at the US Military Academy, West Point, on 5th April, and 
later addressed the US Command and General Staff College, Fort Leven- 
worth, Kansas; the US National War College, Washington; and the US 
Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania. 

General Hull, Vice-Chief of Staff, United States Army, arrived in the 
United Kingdom on 9th May to give a similar series of lectures. On 
12th May he visited the School of Artillery at Larkhill and later delivered 
his first lecture at the Staff College, Camberley. General Hull addressed 
the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, on 15th May, and will lecture 
to the Imperial Defence College, London, on 19th May. He will visit 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim on 20th May at the War Office, where he 
will also meet members of the Army Council. 

These exchanges of lectures are sponsored by the Kermit Roosevelt 
Fund, which was established to promote better understanding and closer 
relations between the military services of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Council of Europe Assembly 

United Kingdom Representatives 

On 1st May, Mr. Churchill, UK Prime Minister, announced in the 
House of Commons the names ot the United Kingdom representatives to 
the fourth session of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
which will open in Strasbourg on 26th May. The distribution of the 
appointments between the parties is the same as in the previous delegation 
—nine members o( the Conservative Party, eight members of the Labour 
Party and one representative of the Liberal Party [see 30.11.51 Id p 171 
The list is as follows: J ' 


CONSERVAT l\ I 

M A r - A Nutl 'ng, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
A flairs & 


Mr. J. Amery 
Mr. R. Boothbv 
Lord John 1 lope 
Lt.-Col. H. M. Hyde 


Mr. H. Kerr 
Mr. C. Mott-RudclvfVe 
Lad\ Tweeds mu ir 
I ord 1 weedsmuir 


Miss A. Bacon 
Mr. A. G. Bottomley 
Mr. G. Brown 
Mr. G. Darling 


Labour 

Mr. G. de Freitas 

Mr. P. C. Gordon- Walker 

Mr. A. Rohens 
Mr. W. Ross 


Liberal 

Lord Layton (Member of House of Lords) 


Substitute Representatives 

It was announced by the Prime Minister’s Office on 8th May that the 
following substitute representatives had been appointed. 


Conservative 

Major T. Beamish Mr. D. Renton 

Lord Fairfax of Cameron Mr. J. K. Vaughan- Morgan 

Labour 

Mr. H. Bowden M r p Peart 

Mr. D. Healey Rev. L. Williams 

Liberal 
Mr. D. Wade 


A reference paper entitled The United Kingdom and the Councii op 
Europe, R 2396, issued on 8.5.52, summarized the development of the 
Council of trope's actmties and outlined the UK proposals fZ the future 
, Conned which were presented by Mr. Eden to the Committee of 
Ministers on 19th March and which will be discussed by the Min ers It 

°’ "» m 
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Austrian Chancellor in London 

Official Visit to United Kingdom 

Dr. Figl, the Austrian Chancellor, arrived in London on 7th May on an 
official visit to the United Kingdom. He was accompanied by Frau Figl 
and Sn Ha i old Caccia, UK Ambassador and High Commissioner in 
Austria. Dr. Figl left on 10th May for a similar visit to the United States 
after which he will visit Paris as the guest of the French Government. 

During his stay in the United Kingdom, the Austrian Chancellor was 
recci\ed in audience by Her Majesty the Queen, and had discussions with 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and Mr. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on questions of common interest to Austria and the Western Powers. On 
8th May he spoke to the Foreign Press Association at a luncheon in his 
honour, and also addressed a meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
at the Houses of Parliament. On 10th May, before his departure for the 
United States, Dr. Figl and his party were taken by river to see the Port 
of London. 

Dr. Figl’s Message to Mr. Churchill 

At the conclusion of his visit, Dr. Figl sent the following message to 
Mr. Churchill: 

On leaving the United Kingdom I beg to express my heartfelt thanks 
for the most cordial reception you so kindly extended to me, and for the 
opportunity you gave me to exchange our views in full confidence with 
yourself, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and your Ministers. 

I have been greatly honoured by the gracious reception which Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth awarded to me. I have been particularly happy that the 
Governments of both our countries share the desire for a peaceful develop- 
ment in Europe and throughout the whole world. Allow me to express 
my sincere wishes that the endeavours of Her Majesty’s Government and 
of the entire Parliament for Great Britain’s and the Commonwealth’s 
prosperity may be crowned by success.’ 

Mr. Churchill’s Reply 

Mr. Churchill replied: 

I was deeply touched by your telegram. In return, may I send you not 
only my own good wishes, but also those of Her Majesty’s Government 
for the future prosperity of your country. We hope that the time is not 
far off when Austria will again enjoy full independence and be free to play 
her full part in the counsels of Europe.’ 


10 
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DISPUTES AND SITUATIONS lh (63) 


Korean Armistice Negotiations 

Utmost Limit of UN Concessions 


On 28th April, the I N Command representatives at the Korean 
armistice discussions made fresh proposals designed to settle the three 
major points of difference which had for some time held up the conclusion 
of an armistice [see 20.3.52 lh(43) and 17.4.52 I h( 55)]. 

The UN Command's Proposals 

In the course ol a statement to the House of Commons on 7th Mav 
Mr. Eden, UK Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said that, in the 
lust place, the UN Command offered to agree that the armistice provisions 
should make no reference to the reconstruction or rehabilitation of air- 
fields in Korea. This, he said, ’is a question to which the United Nations 
Command has hitherto attached very great importance, in view of its 
responsibility for the security of United Nations forces after the conclusion 
of an armistice. It has nevertheless been foun d possible to abandon our 
insistence on this point, provided a satisfactory solution can be obtained 
on the other outstanding questions. This proves once aeain the willingness 
of the United Nations Command to stretch the limits of concession to the 
utmost in their earnest desire to reach a just and honourable settlement. 

‘Secondly, the United Nations Command have expressed their readiness 
to accept the Communist nomination of Poland and Czechoslovakia for 
membership of the neutral commission for the supervision of the armistice 
provided that the Communists would accept the nomination by the United 
Nations Command of Sweden and Switzerland in the same capacity.’ 

Finally, the suggested solution, Mr. Eden said, provided that the 
UN Command would exchange the 70,000 persons approximately who 
do not refuse to be repatriated, for the 12,000 men 1 of the United Nations 
Command whom the Communists state they are now holding as prisoners 

°!™ T - M, 0ll0Wing an . armistice >. the Unitcd Nations Command would 
still be willing to permit any suitable international body, or joint Red 

Crews tea™, together with observers from both sides, to interview persons 

hd .f y u the y, nIted Nasons Command who have indicated that thev 

would physica ly oppose repatriation. If it were then found that there 

were additional persons who would not so object, these would be promntlv 
returned to the Communists.’ promptly 

UN Methods of ‘Screening’ Prisoners of War 

Mr. Eden then gave an account of the conduct of the investigation 
which established that only about 70,000 out of the 132 000 nr foil 
of w«, held by the UN C„ mma nd would .ioletS) ^Z P ,jpaS 

Written notices’, he said, ‘were posted in the prisoner-of-war camne 

the effect that all prisoners were to be interrogated by impartia Vnited 
Nations Command personnel to decide who would want to be repatrialed 

‘bTlhe^^ 

facilities for checking them through the International rvn V | Cn J a u Ve ’ since no 
United Kingdom 919; other Commonweal K b c een a,Iowed: 

Turkey 234; South Koreans 7,150- other nations 52 In Ihhv ,tC 2 States 3 ’ 201 1 
50,000 South Koreans missing who had not been accoumed for ° there Were SOme 
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and who had compelling reasons for refusing repatriation. The extreme 
importance of the decision and its likely effects on prisoners’ families 
within Communist territories were emphasized. The fullest publicity 
was given to an official statement issued by the Communist authorities on 
4th April offering an amnesty to all returned prisoners of war, whatever 
their conduct in camp. Prisoners were then interrogated individually and 
privately by interrogators carefully selected by the United Nations 
Command, and only those who expressed their determination to resist 
repatriation were excluded. There was thus no question of pressure 
being put on prisoners not to return.’ Mr. Eden emphasized that no 
representatives of the Chinese Nationalist Administration of Formosa had 
taken part in this screening of prisoners of war. 

Mr. Eden said that, in view of the scrupulous fairness of the interroga- 

hon and of the offer made by the UN Command to the Communist 

Commands for subsequent rechecking by independent bodies with 

Communist observers present, the UN Command had had no alternative 

but to resist the forced repatriation of Communist prisoners of war who 

had shown such strong determination to remain in the free world. This 

was apait from the practical difficulties of forcibly repatriating more than 

62,000 men, many of whom could be expected to attempt suicide on the 
way.’ 

Communist Rejection of UN Proposals 

The UN Command’s proposals of 28th April were embodied in a 

draft for the entire armistice agreement, which incorporated all the 

agreements reached hitherto on the items of the agenda for the armistice 
negotiations. 

‘The Communists’, Mr. Eden said, ‘were invited to consider this offer 
as a whole and not as a series of proposals, each open to separate discus- 
sion. It represents the limit of possible concession. At the same time 
it is a just olfer, which the Communists could accept with confidence, 
providing they are, as I assume them to be, no less sincere than the United 
Nations Command in their wish for a settlement of the Korean conflict. 
The Communist negotiators have not accepted this offer. They have 
instead put forward a counter-proposal under which the nomination 
of the Soviet Union as a neutral nation is withdrawn, but at the same time 
they have continued to reject the right of prisoners of war to decline 
repatriation after an armistice. 

‘This is, of course, the essential point of principle on which the United 
Nations Command are not prepared to compromise. The United Nations 
Command have shown great patience in explaining and discussing their 
proposal in further closed plenary sessions. The time has now come 
when it is right that the world should know the terms of the United 
Nations Command’s offer and the nature of its reception. The 
United Nations Command will, as always, be ready to carry on the 
meetings with the Communist negotiators and to continue the search for 
acceptable terms for an armistice; but it must be clearly understood that 
the United Nations Command will not agree to force prisoners of war to 
be repatriated against their will.’ 

A similar statement was made by General Ridgway, the UN Commander 
in Korea, on 8th May, following the rejection by the Communists of the 
UN proposals for an agreed armistice. 
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PEACE SETTLEMENT lx (20) 


German Peace Settlement 

Western Powers' Proposals 

On 13th May the United Kingdom, United States and French Govern- 
ments, after consultations with the German Federal Government and the 
German authorities in Berlin, replied in identical terms to a Soviet Note of 
9th April, which reiterated the views of the Soviet Government on the 
unity of Germany and the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany, 
as expressed in its previous Note of 10th March. [A summary of the 
Soviet Note of 10th March and the text of the UK Note of 25th March in 
reply were given in the issue of 3.4.52 li(12)]. The three Western Powers 
proposed that an impartial commission should immediately determine 
whether there existed throughout Germany the conditions necessary for 
the holding of free elections and, if not, should recommend to the four 
Powers what steps should be taken to create such conditions; that the 
United Nations Commission, which was already available, should be used 
for this purpose, although the Western Powers were ready to consider any 
other practical and precise proposals for an impartial commission of 
investigation; and that, as soon as the report of such an impartial com- 
mission was available, representatives of the four Powers should meet to 
seek agreement on the early holding of free elections throughout Germany 
and on the assurances to be given by the four Powers thafthe all-German 
Government, formed as the result of these free elections, would have the 
necessary freedom of action during the period before the peace treaty 
came into effect. 


The United Kingdom Note 

The text of the UK Government’s Note of 13th May was as follows: 

‘In reply to the Soviet Government’s Note of the 9th April, Her Majesty's 
Government wish to make the following observations in regard to the unity 
of Germany, the election of a free all-German Government and the 
conclusion of a peace treaty with that Government. It remains the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government to achieve these objectives on terms that will 
ensure unity with freedom and peace with security. 

They are ready to begin negotiations with the Soviet Government on 
these issues and desire to do so just as soon as it is clearly apparent that it 
is also the intention of the Soviet Government to avoid the fruitless 
discussions of the past. But Her Majesty’s Government and the United 
States, French and Soviet Governments must first reach a clear under- 
standing upon the scope of the negotiations and upon the fundamental 
problems to be examined. Proper preparation is essential to success and to 
avoid long delays. The Soviet Government’s Note of 9th April throws 
little new light on what they consider should be the means for ensuring the 
success of any such negotiations. 

‘In their latest Note the Soviet Government now stipulate that Germany 
must not be included “into one or another grouping of powers directed 
against any peace-loving state”. Germany’s proposed membership of the 
United Nations should surely make any such provision unnecessary. In 
any case Her Majesty’s Government could not accept any provisions 
forbidding Germany to enter into association with other states which one 
of the signatories of the peace treaty might arbitrarily choose to regard as 
directed against any peace-loving state”. They cannot admit that 
Germany should be denied the basic right of a free and equal nation to 
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associate itself with other nations for peaceful purposes. They must assume 
that the Soviet Government likewise cannot object to Germany’s right to 
enter into defensive agreements. 

In their Note of the 25th March Her Majesty’s Government pointed out 
that they are giving full support to the efforts which the free states of 
Western Europe, including the German Federal Republic, are making to 
bring into being a peaceful European community and thus to begin a new 
era in which international relations will be based on co-operation and not 
on rivalry and distrust. Her Majesty's Government welcomes the develop- 
ment of such a European Community in which Germany will participate. 
Germany is divided because Europe is divided. This policy of European 
unity cannot threaten the interests of the Soviet Union or of any country 
whose policy is devoted to the maintenance of peace. Her Majesty’s 
Government will, therefore, not be deflected from their support of this 

policy. They are more than ever convinced that it represents the true path 
of peace. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government have no responsibility for the failure to 
extend this co-operation beyond its present limits. They remain ready to 
examine with sincerity and goodwill any practical and precise suggestions 
designed to reduce tension and to heal existing divisions. 

‘A German peace treaty can be worked out only if there is an all-German 
Government formed as a result of free elections and able to participate in 
full freedom in the discussion of such a treaty. It is therefore not possible 
to hold discussions now about the provisions of a German peace treaty. 
Her Majesty’s Government have already made known their views on some 
of the Soviet Government's proposals, especially their erroneous interpre- 
tation of the territorial provisions of the Potsdam protocol and their 
intention to confine Germany in a position of permanent isolation from 
Western Europe, while obliging her to seek to provide for her defence solely 
through her own national armed forces. The Soviet proposals would mean 
permanent shackles upon Germany’s rights of international association 
and a permanent state of tension and insecurity in the centre of Europe. 

‘The all-German Government resulting from free elections must itself 
be free. Such freedom is essential both before and after a peace treaty has 
been negotiated. It must be able to maintain its genuinely representative 
character, to assume its responsibilities as the Government of a reunited 
Germany and to play its full part in the discussion of the peace treaty. This 
question of freedom is therefore inseparable from the problem of elections. 
The Soviet Government have still failed to give any indication of their 
views on this subject. Her Majesty’s Government must ask specifically 
whether the Soviet Government consider that an all-German Government, 
resulting from free elections, would be under four-power control until after 
the conclusion of a peace treaty or whether they agree that it should have 
the necessary freedom of action and powers of government. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government are glad to note that the Soviet Government 
now agree in principle that there should be free elections throughout 
Germany. Such free elections can, however, only be held if the necessary 
conditions exist in all parts of Germany and will be maintained not only 
on the day of voting and prior to it but also thereafter. An essential first 
step is, therefore, to ensure such conditions. Otherwise no progress can be 
made. In recent years the eastern part of Germany has evolved in a 
direction increasingly divergent from the main path of German progress. 
This is a principal reason why an impartial inquiry is needed before elections 
can take place. 

The Soviet Government do not agree, however, that the international 
commission set up by the General Assembly of the United Nations should 
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carry out such an inquiry throughout Germany. They base this refusal 
on their interpretation of Article 107 of the United Nations Charter. But 
this reads as follows: "Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or 
preclude action, in relation to any state which during the Second World 
War has been an enemy of any signatory of the present Charter, taken or 
authorized as a result of that War by the Governments having responsibility 
for such action'’. These words clearly do not preclude the United Nations 
from considering these aspects of German affairs. This interpretation 
was upheld by the United Nations General Assembly by an overwhelming 
majority. However, even under the Soviet Government's erroneous 
interpretation of the Charter, there is nothing to prevent the four Powers 
from availing themselves of the United Nations Commission in order to 
determine the conditions in which genuinely free elections could be held 
throughout Germany. 

The Soviet Government suggest instead that responsibility for the 
inquiry could be entrusted to a commission formed by the four Occupying 
Powers. Before Her Majesty’s Government could feel assured that 'this 
suggestion would result in an impartial inquiry they would need to know 
what would be the composition and functions of such a body. A com- 
mission composed solely of members with direct responsibilities in 
Germany would be both judge and party. Experience during the period 
of four-power control of Germany suggests that it would not be able to 
reach useful decisions. Thus the elections would be greatly delayed Nor 
can Her Majesty’s Government overlook the fact that the appointment of 
a tour-power commission might be interpreted as a step towards the re- 
establishment of four-power control in Germany. This would be a retro- 

grade move, out of keeping with constitutional developments in the 
Federal Republic. 

For these reasons Her Majesty’s Government maintain their preference 
for the United Nations Commission: it is already in being, its functions 
hav-e been laid down and it can take action without delay. Nevertheless 
Her Majesty s Government are ready to examine every possibility of 
detcrminmg whether conditions of freedom exist throughout Gerntany 
for the holding of genuinely free elections. Her Majesty’s Government in 
agreement with the United Stales and French Governments and after 
consultation with the German Federal Government and the German 
authorities in Berlin, accordingly make the following proposals: 

(i) An impartial commission should immediately determine whether 

FeHer^R ln w® S °y® 1 z ?, ne of German y> as well as in the German 
Federal Republic and in all sectors of Berlin, the conditions necessary 

for the holding of free elections and, if not, should recommend for 

consideration by the four Powers exercising responsibilities in 

Germany, what steps should be taken to create such conditions The 

lour Powers should give the necessary facilities for the investigations 

of such a commission in the German Federal Republic, in ^Soviet 

zone and in all sectors of Berlin. The three Western P, were 

I5 e d ?™ an Federal Government have alread y stated their willingness 

(“) .The four Powers should utilize for this purDose the tin, tea 

Nations Commission which is already available. This seems the 
quickest and most practical course. 5 ms Ule 

Respite their strong preference for the procedure under fin above 
Her Majesty’s Government are ready to consider any other pracUcai 

is 
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(iv) As soon as the report of such an impartial commission is available, 
representatives of the United Kingdom, United States, French and 
Soviet Governments would meet to consider it, with a view to reaching 
agreement on : 

(a) the early holding of free elections throughout Germany, 
including the creation where necessary of the appropriate 
conditions; 

(b) the assurances to be given by the four Powers that the all- 
German Government, formed as the result of these free 
elections, will have the necessary freedom of action during 
the period before the peace treaty comes into effect.* 


The texts of the Soviet Note of 9th April and the above UK Note in reply 
of 13th May were given in Cmd. 8551 — Further Correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Government about the Future of Germany. 


UN Commission of Inquiry 

The United Nations Commission of Inquiry, appointed to investigate 
conditions for free elections in Germany, reported to the UN Secretary- 
General on 1st May that at present there was little prospect that it would 
be able to carry out its task, as it had been unable to make reciprocal 
contact with the authorities in the Soviet zone of Germany and the 
eastern sector of Berlin. The commission was prepared, however, to 
make a further attempt if it should appear later that new steps might lead 
to positive results. 

The UN General Assembly approved, on 20th December 1951, a 
resolution to set up an impartial commission to carry out simultaneous 
investigations in the German Federal Republic, Berlin and the Soviet 
zone of Germany to determine whether conditions existed to permit the 
holding of free all-German elections [see 10.1.52 li(2)]. The five Powers 
to be represented on the commission were Brazil, Iceland, the Netherlands, 

Pakistan and Poland. On 16th January Poland indicated that it would 
not take part in the commission’s work. In February the commission 
suggested meetings with all the appropriate authorities in Germany to 
discuss arrangements for carrying out its investigation. At meetings in 
Bonn on 17th March, and in West Berlin on 21st March, the Allied High ( 

Commission, the German Federal Government and the German authorities 
in West Berlin, assured the UN commission of their full co-operation in 
providing all facilities necessary for the conduct of its inquiry. However, 
the Soviet zone authorities did not reply to two letters from the com- 
mission requesting a meeting, and being unable to proceed with its work, 
the commission left Berlin on 24th March. Two further letters from the 
UN commission to the Soviet zone authorities, repeating the request for 
a meeting, likewise elicited no reply. [See 3.4.52 1 i(l 3) and reference paper 
R.2369, The West and Germany , 8.4.52]. 


/ 
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Austrian Peace Treaty 

Western Powers Request Soviet Reply 

On 9th May the Governments of the United Kingdom, United States 
and France requested, in similar Notes to the Soviet Government, a reply 
to their Notes of 13th March in which they proposed a new' draft treaty 
to restore Austria’s independence [see 20.3.52 li(8)]. 

The text of the United Kingdom Note was as follows: 

‘Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom refer to their Note 
of the 13th March in which they proposed that the four Powers should 
immediately conclude a settlement which would fulfil the pledge made to 
the Austrian people in 1943 that their independence would be restored. 
A draft abbreviated treaty was proposed as a basis for the resumption of 
the negotiations which have been in progress since 1947 and which, despite 
several hundred meetings of the representatives of the four Powers, have 
not succeeded in reaching final agreement. Her Majesty’s Government 
consider that their proposal provides a basis for an immediate and equitable 
settlement in Austria, which would relieve a source of constant tension 
in Europe and render justice to the Austrian people. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government therefore request that the views of the 
Soviet Government on the proposal for an Austrian settlement as con- 
tained in their Note of the 13th March, be made known at the first 
opportunity.’ 


The background to the Austrian peace settlement and a summary of the 
mam points at issue between the French , UK and US Governments on the 
one hand, and the USSR on the other , during the previous negotiations on 
this question , will be found in Reference Note No. R. 2349 of 8.3.52 The 
Austrian Treaty Negotiations. * ’ 


Trieste 

UK-US-Italian Agreement on Administration of Zone A 

Conversations which began on 3rd April between the UK US and 
Italian Governments to arrange for closer co-operation in Zone A of 
Trieste between the three countries and with the local authorities fsee 
3.4.52 1.(14)], ended on 9th May with agreement on arrangements S 
associating the Italian Government with the administration of Trieste. 

The effect of these arrangements, which are incorporated in a Memoran- 
dum of Understanding, published as a UK White Paper (Cmd 85441 will 
be, as explained by Mr. Eden, the UK Foreign Secretary, in the House of 
Commons on 12th May that a wide range of the civil administrative 
functions will henceforward be carried out, under the Zone Commander’s 
direction, by an Italian Director of Administration. The remainder 
including control of police port and telecommunications, enactment of 
legislation, administration of justice, and other functions connected with 
the exercise ol international responsibilities assumed by the UK and US 

[Over 
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Governments in the Zone , 1 will continue to be administered direct through 
UK and US officials. The Zone Commander remains responsible for 
policy direction and for co-ordination of the administration as a whole. 

In a communique issued at the end of the conversations, it was explained 
that these arrangements, which were designed to give greater practical 
recognition to the predominantly Italian character of the Zone, were 
without prejudice to a final solution of the Trieste problem as a whole. 
The three Governments were confident that ‘the spirit of friendly under- 
standing which has been present throughout the conversations will also 
be present in the operation of the arrangements. This confidence is 
enhanced by the realization that these conversations, while limited to the 
question of administration in Zone A, have emphasized that the three 
Governments, inspired by the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations, are determined to promote and encourage peaceful co-operation 
in international problems and the respect everywhere for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.’ 

Provisions of the Agreement 

The agreement provides for an Italian Political Adviser, with a similar 
status to that of the UK and US Political Advisers, to be appointed by the 
Italian Government to represent it in all matters regarding the Zone which 
affect Italy. 

A Senior Director of Administration will be proposed by the Italian 
Government and appointed by the Zone Commander. He will be res- 
ponsible to the Zone Commander and, under the latter’s direction, will 
administer the following functions of Civil Government by means of two 
directorates: 

(a) a Directorate of Interior consisting of the following branches: 
Local Government (Zone Presidency and Communes), Depart- 
ment of Labour, Department of Social Assistance, Public Health 
Office, Education Office, Census and Survey Office, Fire Service. 

(b) a Directorate of Finance and Economics consisting of the following 
branches: Department of Commerce, Department of Production, 
Department of Finance (including Customs and Finance Guards), 
Department of Transportation, Department of Public Works and 
Utilities (with the exception of construction and housing for the 
United Kingdom and United States troops), Office of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Loans Section. 

Italian personnel to staff these directorates will be proposed by the 
Italian Government and appointed by the Zone Commander. 

The three Governments, noting the intimate connections existing 
between the economy of the Zone and the Italian economy as a whole, 
and the essential contribution made by the Italian Government to the 


l These responsibilities devolve on the UK and US Governments from the Peace 
Treaty with Italy of 1947 (Cmd. 7481), and in particular from Annex VII, which 
deals with the provisional regime for Trieste. A summary of the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty with Italy concerning Trieste, are given on pp.3 and 4 of reference 
note No. R.1999 of 19.7.50, The Question of Trieste, in which will also be found 
historical and geographical notes on Trieste and a survey of the international 
negotiations undertaken, and decisions made, on the territory since 1914. The 
main developments since the date of the paper have been a Soviet attempt to link 
the question of Trieste to the Austrian peace treaty negotiations [see R.2349, 1.li of 
8.3.52, The Austrian Treaty Negotiations, pp. 3-4], and the Anglo-Italian talks of 
March 1951, during which a joint communique on Trieste was issued [see 21.3.51 
2a p.15]. At the end of February 1952, Marshal Tito published a proposal for 
joint administration by Italy and Yugoslavia of the two zones together, but this 
was not well received in Italy. 
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well-being of the Zone, reaffirm that all existing economic and financial 
agreements between them concerning Zone A, and understandings reached 
m connection with them, remain in full force and effect. Security controls 
°Vf r Internationa trade will continue to be administered by UK and US 
officers responsible to the Zone Commander. 


V ugoslav Objections to the Agreement 

On 1 1th May, according to press reports. Marshal Tito said that Yugo- 
slavid rejected with bitterness the agreement, which was a 'crude 
v.olanon of the Italian Peace Treaty'. The Yugoslavia Government he 

thl d fi d ’ , les f y? s ll ? e rl S l ? t t0 undertake measures which will not prejudice 
the final solution but which are necessary in order to protect the interests 
of our country, it will at the right moment do everything that is required ’ 

He said that the Yugoslav Government had not been kept fully informed 
of the progress of the London conference. y 

On 1 3th May a Yugoslav memorandum was handed to the UK and US 
Ambassadors m Belgrade rejecting the tripartite agreement on adminis^ 
Tr *f ste as contrary to the spirit and letter of the Italian Peace 

men/nf d ?* Y. lolatlon , ot Yugoslav rights and interests. The appoint- 
ment of an Italian to the post of Senior Director of Administration it 

PraCtiCC Allied Military Government would give up 

ts admin strative functions to the Italian Government, thus ‘establishing 

legally unlounded union of the territory with Italv’ Thnmrii ^ 

reserved the formal rid., of comroTJ Z 

thp"!? , r ’f hlS l| ed by ihe general inienl of the decisions of 

rpnno v ere 'l Ce and by ‘ 16 ? uidlll g principles that the greatest possible 
recognition be given to the Italian character of the Zone— which^was m 

abandonment of the principle of national equality in the Zone— and that 

the Zone was to be considered as united to the Italian economy Yuan 

s avia had been very unpleasantly surprised' by the decision to confirm^li 

Mr. Eden on the Need for an Italian-Yugoslav Settlement 

In his statement to the House of Commons on Pth m™ m cj 

attack^th e^ie v/ 6 a r ra iige men t ^h^U K an d *US G fcd " 

antf foreign^xchangeagreements 8 : ° f Z ° nC ‘ A ’ 

(a; I lie financial agreement of 9th March 1948 Thk nmuid a i . . 

sr„“ .“a? mSTPis? fo, a t ■«*“ ndis 

lasts s - 'iszrsssr 

* £ „„ 
axassarar- " - roS1? » Ksr.Lt 
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Yugoslav Government. On 9th May he had given the Yugoslav Ambassa- 
dor full information in advance of the agreements reached and had 
handed him advanced copies of the Memorandum of Understanding and 
of the communique. Similar action had been taken by the UK Ambassador 
in Belgrade. 

‘We have given our assurance’, Mr. Eden said, ‘that nothing has been 
done to impair our ability and intention to carry out our responsibilities 
in Zone A. In particular, I cannot accept that there has been any violation 
of the provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty. On the contrary, Her 
Majesty’s Government and the United States Government are satisfied 
that the administrative adjustments which we have agreed upon — adjust- 
ments which, in our view, we are fully entitled to make — leave the basic 
juridical position in the Zone unchanged. 

‘I would conclude by expressing the firm conviction that the new 
arrangements, confined as they are to administration in Zone A, are 
entirely without prejudice to the final solution of the problem of the future 
of the Free Territory as a whole. As I have said more than once, Her 
Majesty’s Government are most anxious that a settlement should be 
reached as soon as possible by direct conversations between the Italian 
and Yugoslav Governments.’ 
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Anglo-American Productivity Council 

Work to be Continued by New UK Body 

It was announced in London on 8th May that the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity would be wound up in June, but that its work of 
helping to promote higher productivity in the United Kingdom would be 
continued by a British Productivity Council, which would be set up by the 
Federation of British Industries, the British Employers’ Confederation 
and the Trades Union Congress. 

These decisions were made at the Council’s fifth full session in London 
when it was resolved that, as the period of Marshall Aid— originally 
envisaged as the term of its activities (April 1948— June 1952)— was coming 
to an end, there was no need for the continued existence of a joint organi- 
zation. Accordingly, the Council as such, and the US section of the 
Council, would end their existence on 30th June. The resolution pointed 
out that the work of publishing the remainder of the team reports and of 
following up both those and the ones already published was entirely a 
British responsibility. The UK section of the Council would therefore 
continue in existence for this purpose until its work could conveniently be 
merged into that of the proposed British Productivity Council. • 

In an address to the Council on 8th May, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade, drew attention to the importance of the 
Council’s work in helping to raise productivity, and said that the establish- 
ment of the Council was a milestone in the history not only of British 
industry but of the relations between British and American industry. He 

added that the proposed new British Productivity Council could count on 
the backing of the UK Government. 


Formation of the Anglo-American Productivity Council 

The Anglo-American Productivity Council was founded in July 1948 

after discussions between the late Sir Stafford Cripps, then UK Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, and Mr. Paul Hoffman, then head of the US Economic 

Co-operation Administration (ECA). The Council had no set terms of 

reference, but its main purpose was to further the programme for increasing 

productivity in the United Kingdom by arranging for the exchange of ideas 

between various British industries and the corresponding US industries. 

The programme developed into a mutual exchange of information of 
benefit to both countries. 

The Council consisted of representatives of management and labour in 

each of the two countries, the British section being nominated by the 

Federation of British Industries, the British Employers’ Confederation and 
the Trades Union Congress. 


The Productivity Teams 

A major part of the Council’s work was to promote UK studies of 
American industry by sending to the United States (1) teams representative 
of management technical and workshop levels of a particular British 
industry, e.g. steel founding, to study the corresponding American industry 
and (2) specialist teams to study certain aspects of American organizatmn 
and methods common to industries generally, e.g. management account 
materials handling and packaging. On their return toK nTe Teams’ 
disseminated their findings through various media. Thus, meetings wwe 
arranged of trade associations, employers’ federations, trade unions and 
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professional bodies. The publicity campaign also included meetings in 
factories, exhibitions, films, the national, trade and technical press and 
broadcasting. 

So far sixty-six UK productivity teams have visited the United States. 
Forty-nine were drawn from various industries, which included nearly all 
the major industries in the United Kingdom, and seventeen were specialist 
teams dealing with topics significant to increasing productivity in all 
industries. A list of teams is given in the table below. Over 500,000 copies 
of reports written by the teams have been printed and distributed. The 
influence of these has not been confined to Britain ; other Western European 
countries, notably France and the German Federal Republic, have shown 
great interest in the findings and have published translations. 

In addition, three US teams have completed visits to the United King- 
dom. The subjects studied were the cotton, pressed metals and electricity 
supply industries. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PRODUCTIVITY (UK SECTION) 

Teams Which Have Already Visited the USA 

1949 


Expert Group on Simplification 

Steel Founders 

Rayon Weavers 

Drop Forgers 

Pressed Metals 

Building Trades 

Specialist Team on Mechanical Aids 
Cotton Doublers 


Cotton Soinners 

Cotton Weavers 

Internal Combustion Engines 

Clothing (Men’s Heavy Outerwear) 

Electricity Distribution 

Electricity Generation and Transmission 

Fertilizer Industry 

Electrical Starting and Control Gear 
Specialist Team on Packaging 


1950 

Diesel Locomotive Engineers 
Paper Box Industry (Rigid Boxes and 
Cartons) 

Grey Ironfounders (General and 
Jobbing Section) 

Letterpress Printing 
Meat Processing and Packing 
Specialist Team on Management 
Accounting in Industry 
Brass Foundry 
Hosiery and Knitwear 
Specialist Team on Long-distance 
Freight Handling 

Litho Printing 
Coal Mining 

Training for Industry Team 2 
Dry Packet Foods (Groceries) 
Universities and Industry 
Furniture Manufacturers 
Education for Management 
Zinc and Aluminium Die Casting 
Iron and Steel 

Specialist Group on Conservation of 
Scarce Materials 
Food Canning 
Cakes and Biscuits 

Defence Productivity Team 
(Ammunition) 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
Agricultural Team 
Hop Growing, Picking and Drying 
Specialist Team on Metal Finishing 
Brush Manufacturers 
Specialist Team on Hot Dip 
Galvanizing 

Specialist Team on Welding 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Pharmaceuticals 

Steel, Iron and Non-Ferrous Valves 
Training for Industry Team 1 

1951 

Fruit and Vegetable Utilization 
Machine Tools (Woodworking) 
Specialist Team on Short-term Storage 
of Fruit and Vegetables 
Provincial Newspapers 
Constructional Steelwork 
Specialist Team on Inspection 
Methods 

Machine Tools (Metalworking) 
Specialist Team on Production 
Control 

Specialist Team on Plant Maintenance 

1952 

Specialist Team on Conservation of 
Fuel, Heat and Energy 


Teams in the USA 

Plastics Moulding Retail Distribution 

Specialist Team on Design for Heavy Chemicals 

Production Gas Industry 

Milk Utilization 
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Finance 

The Council has been financed in part by the EGA and its successor, the 
Mutual Security Agency. The sterling expenses have been met by grants 
from the UK Government, employers’ associations and the Trades Union 
Congress. The total cost of the programme to date has been about 
£844,500 sterling ($2,364,500) of which the UK section of the Council and 
the British industries concerned contributed some £320,400 ($897 000) 

and the US section some £524,000 ($1,467,500). 

[For a summary of the principal findings of the productivity teams and 

of the growth of productivity in the United Kingdom, see Home Affairs 

Survey 27.5.52 2f. An account of the impact of the teams’ reports on 

steelfounding and drop forging will be found in Home Affairs Survey 
29.4.52 2f(28)]. 




UK-US Economic Co-operation 

Report on ERP Operations in Fourth Quarter of 1951 


The thirteenth and final report on operations under the UK-US Econo- 
mic ,\?-°P e j; atlon Agreement of 1948 was published on 8th May as a 
UK White Paper (Cmd. 8534). It covers the fourth quarter of 1951 and 
completes the series of quarterly reports. In these reports, which started 
in the second quarter of 1948. the use of Marshall Aid funds in the United 
Kingdom and dependent territories is shown against the background 
of concurrent developments in the UK economy, and the development 

of co-operation with other OEEC member countries in dealing with 
common economic problems is described. 


On 31st December 1951 the US Mutual Security Agency took over 

the functions of the US Economic Co-operation Administration which 

i d r6S u ° n j b 6 f0r t le administration of Marshall Aid fsee 10 1 52 

hi 3) u n l t at d ‘!* C ’ Poetically all the Marshall Aid funds allocated to 
tne United Kingdom had been received, a total of $2 693 3 million 

^ r ^l araid wil1 come from appropriations under the Mutual Security 


Deterioration irTthe’ Balance of Payments 

^ J he rep , ort . stresses that the most importanCdevelopment of the UK 
economy during the quarter was the further deterioration in the balance 
of payments, which was ‘manifested above all in the grave loss of reserve 
during the quarter, a loss which was without precedent in ts severiw ’ 

b£ '7 ary e t s / lmates for the whole of the second half of 1951 showed 

that the greatly increased dollar deficit during that period was accom 
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Need to Reduce Imports from OEEC Countries 

The deterioration of the balance of payments of the sterling area with 
member countries of the European Payments Union was one of the 
main causes for the loss of reserves, and made it necessary to reimpose 
import quotas on a wide range of goods from OEEC and other non- 
sterling countries. The Chancellor of the Exchequer made it clear that 
the Government was very loth to take this step but that it was necessitated 
by the heavy deficit with EPU, which, if allowed to continue unchecked, 
would weaken the Union itself. The United Kingdom’s action was 
subsequently held to be justified by OEEC. As a result of the reimposition 
of these quotas in November 1951, the proportion of British imports on 
private account admitted free of quota from OEEC countries fell from 
91 to 61 per cent. Additional import restrictions announced on 11th 
March 1952, have further reduced the percentage to 46 per cent. For 
recent figures of UK trade with Western Europe see 1.5.52 2b(24). 

Technical Assistance Schemes 

During the quarter the Anglo-American Council on Productivity sent 
to the United States four productivity teams and published reports on 
ten topics [see p.21]. 

In addition, the United Kingdom participated in technical assistance 
teams organized by OEEC which went to the United States and studied 
printing machinery; oil equipment; drilling and refining; galvanizing 
techniques; non-ferrous heavy metal fabricating; non-ferrous smelting 
and refining. 

Allotment of Funds to United Kingdom 


The funds allotted to the United Kingdom by ECA since the inception 
of the European Recovery Programme were as follows: 

$ million 


Period 

Allotment 


Grant 

Loan 

Total 

3rd April 1948— 30th June 1949 

1,297.0 

322.7 

1,619.7 

1st July 1949— 30th June 1950 

885.4 

14.2 

899.6 

1st July 1950 — 30th June 1951 

175.0 

Nil 

175.0 


2,357.4 

336.9 

2,694.3 


By comparison, over the whole period from 3rd April 1948 to 31st 
December 1951 the total value of imports into the United Kingdom (c.i.f.) 
from all sources was $33,116.3 million. Of this total $6,739.9 million 
came from the United States, American Account Countries and Canada. 
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Engineering Training Mission 

to Latin America 

Oversea Scholarship Scheme 

A British mission, led by Sir Arthur Fleming, left on 29th April to 
visit Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay and Brazil, for the purpose of inaugurating in Latin America 
the oversea scholarship scheme established in 1948 by the Federation 
of British Industries [see 15.6.51 3(f) p.37]. Sir Arthur Fleming is chair- 
man of the FBI scholarships committee and director of research and 
education to Associated Electrical Industries Ltd. The scheme is one 
for providing scholarships in the United Kingdom for engineering 
graduates from all countries. It covers all branches of civil, electrical 
and mechanical engineering and metallurgy. It is financed by British 
engineering firms and the United Kingdom Board of Trade. 

The object of the mission is to make the scheme and the training 
facilities of the United Kingdom more widely known in Latin America, 
and to make the preliminary arrangements for selecting candidates for 
scholarships. These arrangements normally include discussions on a 
selection committee in the country concerned. When candidates have 
been chosen by the national committee, the Federation of British Indus- 
tries arranges the suitable training facilities in the United Kingdom. 

There are at present seven scholars undergoing training under the 
scheme, four from Pakistan, one from the Sudan, one from Persia, and 
one from Chile. Negotiations are proceeding for placing seven trainees 
from India whose nominations have been accepted. Eleven scholarships 
have been^awarded to Australia, and selection of candidates is going on. 


The British Middle East Office 

Development Division Transferred to Beirut 

ioL he B !^ h y iddle Ea - St ° ffice ( BM£ 0) was established in December 
1945, with headquarters in Cairo, Egypt, to carry out the United King- 

dom Government s policy of co-operating with and assisting Middle 

East Governments on measures for economic and social development 

m the i S o e /, OUn i n l S - T e Devel °P ment Division of BMEO was created in 

946 and ’ r h t r ° U k 8h - ltS % Sta *T ofhlgh, y 9 ualiried specialists, has provided 
a wide range of techmca assistance to the Governments in this region 

tlZJ an ^° t unc R ed ln A P rd last that the Development Division was bring 
transferred to Beirut, Lebanon. From this new post, the services of its 

members will continue to be available, on request, to all Middle East 

S 4 nfna^ e fi tS H adviSlng on economic and technical problems and 
helping to find the experts needed for development projects. The Develon- 

No nt R I ? 1 ? V in 10 'r/ ™ ork , has . been descrit, ed in Reference Division Note 
No. R.2240, The British Middle East Office, 19.10.51. 
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World Steel Production & Consumption 

Steel is a basic material on which most forms of production and transport 
in the modern world depend. World rearmament has intensified the 
present demand for it, and steel shortages have become apparent in a 
number of industrial countries. Plans exist to increase productive 
capacity to meet current requirements, but the view of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) is that the lone-term problem 

may well be one of trying to expand steel consumption. The notes which 
follow are based on the following publications: 

Steel Production and Consumption Trends in Europe and the World. 
Aprill952^ atl0nS Econornic Commission in Europe). Geneva, 

World Iron Ore Resources and their Utilisation. (United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs). New York, 1950. 

United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1951. 

British Iron and Steel Federation Monthly Statistical Bulletins . 

PRODUCTION 

World steel production in 1951 is estimated by the British Tron and Steel 

thanL 3 !°9 n 50 at Th 6 , mi " iOn 1°"! t0ns '’ 20 millio " tons or 1 1 p" cent more 

than in 1950. The largest absolute expansion in any industrial country was 

2 ™ ll0n ons >V h e United States ’ but the Percentage increase there 

(8 per cent) was less than in certain other major producing countries 
notably in the Soviet Union, the German Federal Repubfic France’ 

toCd n increase S ‘ Um ' COuntries c °"tributed 9 mill, An tons to the 

US output A SS&ss 

jj *1®* ^ P °f ™ b - * ^^cli^^S^d 

«»■> in ,0 ,he ir “ 

Table 1 compares world production in 1937 iQsn -mri ios> -n. . , 

available andTsfimates’are C given/° r S ° me final fi 8 ures ^ °not 

Strength of NATO Countries 

in , g %° f n s n n° “«*>• 

cent of total world production This 'll’' 34 ™ lllon tons > °r 65 per 

19 per cent, produced by the Soviet Union and its FW f° 1711111011 tons > or 
Th. OEEC ent ries. ,L. p JSgjjg * 

‘One English, or long ton=1.01605 metric Ions. 

Netherlands, 

s^a^inl SaWSTh^S iSfM f a " ada - -hich are in a 

RepIS[^/Ita^y^uxembou ^ gfNetto^^^,^o^w^y^Por^' C i ) ^ S^, ^^ ,St ^^^’ 8 ^^ 1, 

Trieste, Turkey, United Kingdom. ’ tu 8 a h Sweden, Switzerland, 
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Table I 

WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION^) 


million long tons 



1937 

1950 

1951 

United States 

50.57 

86.46 

93.87 

Soviet Union 

17.54 

27.16 


United Kingdom 

12.98 

16.29 

15.64(6) 

German Federal Republic 

15.37 

11.93 

1 3.29(6) 

France 

7.79 

8.51 

9.68 

E. Europe(c) . . . . . . 

6.45 

8.02 

9.09 

Japan 

5.71 

4.76 

6.39 

Belgium . . . . . . . . 

3.80 

3.72 

4.92 

Canada 

1.40 

3.02 

3.19 

Luxembourg 

2.47 

2.41 

3.03(6) 

Italy 

2.05 

2.32 

3.00(6) 

Saar . . . . 

2.30 

1.87 

2.56(6) 

India 

0.90 

1.44 

1.50 

Sweden 

1.09 

1.42 

1 .48(6) 

Australia^/) 

1.10 

1.25 

1.44 

Finland, Yugoslavia, Spain 

0.39 

1.32 

1.36 

Austria 

0.64 

0.93 

1.01 

S. Africa 

0.33 

0.74 

0.93(6) 

Brazil 

0.08 

0.78 

0.80 

Netherlands 

0.06 

0.48 

0.54 

Mexico 

0.02 

0.22 

0.30 

Turkey 

— 

0.09 

0.13 

Norway 

0.06 

0.07 

0.08 

Other countries 

0.55 

0.42 

0.62 

Total 

133.65 

185.63 

205.65 


(а) Steel ingots and steel for castings. 

( б ) Final figure. 

(c) Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria. 

(d) Years ended 30th June. 


Production Plans 

President Truman, in his economic report to the UN Congress in 
January 1952, stated that the United States planned to expand steel- 
making capacity from over 108 million metric tons to 120 million tons by 
1954. According to the United Nations World Economic Report for 
1951, the Soviet Union envisages a steel production of 60 million tons by 
1960. 

Table II incorporates these estimates into those given in the Economic 
Commission for Europe’s recent study. Steel Production and Consumption 
Trends in Europe and the World [Geneva, April 1952], 

RAW MATERIALS 

The chief raw materials needed for steel production are iron ore, coke 
and scrap; alloying metals and other materials are needed in the production 
of the various types of steel. 
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Table II 

WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION TARGETS 

million metric tons 


Country 

By 1953 
(except where 
otherwise stated) 

United States 

1 20.0(<7) 

Soviet Union 

60.0 (b) 

United Kingdom 

18.0 

German Federal Republic 

France 'i 

14.5(c) 

Saar / 

14.8 

Eastern Europe 

12.5 

Japan 

6.0 

Belgium 

5.5 

Canada 

4.5(c) 

Luxembourg 

o • • • • 

3.2 

Italy 

3.1 

India 

2.25(d) 

Sweden 

2.05 

Australia 

2.0 

Finland, Yugoslavia, Spain 

1.79 

Austria 

1.3 

Africa 

1.2(c) 

Brazil 

7.0 

China 

0.77(c) 

Netherlands 

0.77 

Mexico 

• • • • 

0.6 

Norway . . 

0.15 


(a) By 1954. 

( b ) By 1 960. 

(c) By 1952. 
id) By 1955-6. 

(e) Exact date not available. 


Iron Ore and Coal 

World production and probable reserves of iron ore and coal fincludino 

Tabfe II P r P ° rtl0nS ° f C ° kin8 C ° al) in Vari0us countries are ( shown ^ 


Relarive Dependence on Imports 

supplies oHron' oS theif owTreauiremenf 5 A ^ S t traUa ’ haVe SUffident 

export trade of importance requirements, but not enough for an 

Cciricicici hcis extensive iron ore denosit^ anH KrvfK « n 

exports to, the United States In certain’ reoinno^ mports from . and 
make such exchanges economical South Africa ha ° Wer t J’ ans P° rt costs 
for a growing «eef indus,™ 5i, ITJ ", d 

i”E2. ,r °“ “ d S “' »“> » ible of nt o2oS„g ! S 

producer “tie SiaSlo'" gr” “ 

[Over 
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Table IIT 

WORLD PRODUCTION AND PROBABLE RESERVES 

OF IRON ORE AND COAL 


Country 

| 

! Iron 

Ore 

Coal 


i 

Production 
(iron content' 
1950 

) Probable 
reserves 

Production 

1950 

Probable 

reserves 

( 

Proportion 

of 

coking coal 

Africa 

1 

3,609 


74,765 


Algeria 

1.408 

1 44 

0.251 

100 

# * 

Southern Rhodesia 

0.032 

1,142 

2.128 

7,224 

low 

Union of S. Africa . . 

0.707 

1,275 

26.473 

67,325 

moderate 

North America 


2,640 


2,093,053 

1 

Canada 

1.805 

930 

15.364 

65,053 

low r 

United States 

49.306 

1,710 

501.407 

2,028,000 

high 

Latin America 


5,763 


37,166 


Argentina 

• . 

• • 

0.026 

50 

• • 

Brazil 

1.284 (1949) 

4,095 

1.959 

5,000 

low 

Chile ! 

1.771 

43 

2.181 

110 

moderate 

Cuba . . 

0.001 

1,200 

— 





Mexico . . . . I 

0.286 

189 j 

0.912 

3,000 

high 

Venezuela 

• • 

216 

0.001 

5 

• • 

Asia 


6,988 


332,308 


China 

j n.a. 

810 

n.a. 

244,000 

moderate 

India.. 

1.921 

5,608 

32.825 

62, 143(a) 

low 

Indonesia 

n.a. 

49 

0.799 

400 

low 

Japan 

0.441 

• • 

38.461 

16,218 

moderate-low 

Europe 


5,562 


533,140 


France 

9.750 

2,546 

65.934(6) 

11,772 

high 

Germany 

2.939 

256 

110.756 

260,000 

high 

Poland 

n.a. 

21 

78.001 

60,000 

moderate 

Spain 

1.002 

360 

11.044 

8,000 

moderate 

Sweden 

8.384 

1,408 

0.309 

100 

• • 

United Kingdom . . 

3.811 

672 

219.776 

175,776 

high 

Yugoslavia 

0.247 

26 

1.154 

39 

• • 

Oceania 


130 


15,298 


Australia 

1.586 

126 

16.795 

15,241 

high 

Soviet Union . . 

40, 000(c) 

2,027 

n.a. 

1,443,000 

high 


[Sources: United Nations: 

(a) Including Pakistan. 

(b) Including Saar. 

(c) British Iron & Steel 

Federation Statistical Bulletin, Sept. 1951. 
n.a.=Not available. 


( 1 ) Statistical Yearbook 1951. 

(2) World Iron Ore Resources 

and their Utilization]. 
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country. Before the second world war, Japan imported 80 per cent of 
the raw materials for its steel industry and is now obtaining supplies in 
the Philippines (w'hich delivered more than half a million tons in 1950), 
Malaya (800,000 tons in 1950), and India. 

Iron ore production in the Soviet Union was estimated at 40 million 
metric tons in 1950 (see Table III). The Soviet Union appears to be partly 
dependent on imports, although its reserves of ore are immense. China 
has high-grade deposits, which supply its own blast furnaces. Large 
deposits are found in North Korea and Manchuria. 

United States imports of iron ore have increased from 185,000 long tons 
(ingot equivalents) in 1937 to 1,307,000 long tons in 1950. The chief 
sources have been Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Sweden, Spain, Africa and 
Canada (Newfoundland). These imports are not due to any shortage of 
domestic ores, but to the fact that foreign ores could be brought cheaply 
to seaboard plants. More recently a large increase in consumption has 
forced the United States to turn its attention to foreign deposits to ensure 
plentiful supplies of high-grade ore. 

In Europe, Britain has for many years been a large-scale importer of 
iron ore. Spain was an important supplier but has been partly replaced 
by Sweden and French North Africa. Other important suppliers are 
Canada, Sierra Leone and France. France relies on its own ores; Belgium 
and Luxembourg take French ores and rich Swedish ore. German ores 
are low grade, and Germany still imports about half its requirements. 

Table IV shows the relative dependence of European steel producers 
on raw materials imports. 


Table IV 

RAW MATERIALS 

( Percentages of Imports to Total Consumption) 


Country 

I 

(iro 

ron ore 

>n content) 

1 

Scrap 

Solid fuelsfa) 

1 

Coke 

and 

coking 

coal(6) 

1950 

pre- 

war 

1948 

1950 

pre- 

war 

1948 

1950 

pre- 

war 

1948 

1950 

United Kingdom 

50 

45 

55 

10 

10 

15 i 





Germany 

75 

45 

50 

5 

— 


— 

■ . 

— 

_ 

France 

— 

— 

— 

— 




35 

30 

20 

55 

Belgium 

100 

100 

100 


20(c) 

15(c) 

5 

5 


5 

Czechoslovakia 

50 

65 

70 

30 

30 

• • 

r 




Poland 

65 

90 

75 

75 

35 

• • 





Luxembourg . . 

30 

50 

50 

— 

20(c) 

15(c) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Italy 

30 

10 

25 

35 

35 

25 

90 

90 

90 

100 

Saar 

100 

100 

100 

25 


— 

— — . 

i 


20 

Sweden 

■ 

— 

— 

10 

20 

15 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Hungary 

70 

70 

65 

20 

20 

• • 

95 

95 

• A 


Austria 



15 

10 

30 

10 

100 

100 

100 

• • 

100 


[Source: Steel Production and Consumption Trends in 
Europe and the World , ECE 1952]. 


(a) Includes coke, coking coals and other non-metallurgical coals. 

(/>) Includes only coal actually used for coking within a country and imports of coke 
taken at their coal equivalent (conversion factor: 1 .3). ’ 

(c) Combined figures for Belgium-Luxembourg. 
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n A ,a ? e "umber of alloying metals and materials are necessary to the 
production of particular types of steel; with the exception of manganese 
ore, most of these are expected to be in short supply. g 

aCC ? Unt of P ros P ec ts for world supplies in the near future for 
°" f ( e g -, manganese molybdenum, nickel and tungsten), given 

by the International Materials Conference, see 1.5.52 2d(I8)]. 

CONSUMPTION 

The apparent consumption (i.e., net imports plus production) of steel 

T.hlP v PC T h° K egl0nS ° f r° rld during recent y ears is shown in 
Ilready meSied. 5 ^ C ° mpiled from tables given in the ECE report 


Table V 

APPARENT STEEL CONSUMPTION 


thousand metric tons 



1925-29 

1930-34 

1 

1935-39 

1948 

1949 

1 950(a) 

Europe (cxcl. Soviet 
Union) 

Soviet Union 

United States 

Canada 

Africa 

Middle East 

Far East (including 
Japan) 

Latin America 

n.a. 

3,802 

48,225 

2,035 

1,067 

264 

7,017 

2,337 

n.a. 

7,736 

25,607 

1,335 

918 

342 

6,161 

1,482 

n.a. 

16,877 

40,540 

1,557 

1,331 

414 

10,708 

2,140 

44,900 

19,100 

75,590 

3,648 

1,965 

711 

5,387 

3,573 

51,000 

23,800 

66,082 

3,979 

2,462 

986 

7,494 

3,971 

53,100 

27,800 

85,657 

5,059 

2,447 

1,210 

9,957 

3,696 

Underdeveloped 
Regions (Africa, 
Middle East, Far 
East and Latin 
America) . . 

% r • a 

10,685 

■ « 

8,903 

14,593 

11,636 

14,913 

17,310 


n.a. = Not available. 

(a) Actual consumption may be higher than figures shown for 1950 on account of 
a general running down of stocks in that year. 


Most countries can only consume these quantities by being net importers 
of steel. The only exceptions appear to be the United States, which was 
a net exporter to the extent of 2,066 million metric tons in 1950, and Japan. 

Consumption Prospects 

The following is a summary of what the ECE report has to say about 
future steel consumption prospects: 

In Europe, defence expenditure may in some cases interfere with planned 
investment in other fields and consequently may adversely affect future 
steel consumption. On the other hand, the increase in industrial capacity 
brought about by rearmament may have the effect of creating a larger 
potential demand for steel in more normal times. 

As regards other regions of the world, the Soviet Union’s consumption 
has increased rapidly in recent years and will probably absorb its planned 
increase in production. 
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In the United States, once the volume of defence orders declines, steel 
capacity may make available substantial exportable surpluses. 

In Canada, consumption in recent years has risen more rapidly than 
production, and imports have increased. Despite the planned increase in 
capacity, imports may still be required. 

In Africa, production is increasing and consumption has tended to 
remain stationary in 1950, so that imports may be expected to decline. 

Consumption continued to increase steeply in the Middle East during 
1950, made possible, in the almost complete absence of production, by 
imports. If conditions favour foreign investment, and the quantity of 
loans or aid for industrial developments, there will be a further increase in 
consumption and import requirements in future. 

In the Far East, apparent consumption is steadily increasing, although 
it has not attained the pre-war level. 

TRADE 

The greater part of international trade in steel is accounted for by 
European and United States exports. European exports accounted for 
29 per cent of European production in 1951, and the comparable per- 
centage for United States was 3. Of European production, 17 per cent 
was exported to non-European countries. Table VI shows Europe's 
share in world steel exports: 


Table VI 

EUROPE’S SHARE IN WORLD STEEL EXPORTS 

( Percentage of total world exports ) 


Year 


Africa 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


91 

91 

87 

88 
85 
30 
73 
72 
79 
81 
89 


Middle 

East 


99 

97 

96 

95 

88 

35 

82 

71 

68 

63 

74 


• Far 

| East 

1 

Latin 

1 America 

Weighted 

average 

; 90 

80 

1 

i 

oc 

00 

• 

1 

! 88 

i 77 

86 

1 67 

1 71 

73 

: 70 

73 

76 

i 64 

62 

69 

, 9 

3 

13 

! 45 

25 

45 

1 46 | 

I 

17 

36 

49 

39 

53 

; 67 

51 ! 

A 

64 

! 84 1 

I 

1 1 

60 

74 


Source: Steel Production and Consumption Trends in Europe and the World. 
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Tariffs in the United States 

US Reply to UK Representations 

™ ss SI 

Agreements Extension Act of 1951 see 17 . 4.52 2 (e) 18 ' lrade 

The Act provides that tariff concessions may be modified or with 

^-saafi 

0 linJ) 7 sa,!!';; (, 'iSfi'filfi i«rease in the number 

.ion, from UnLd tat, ’IntsT?* SrZJmo- "l.'ir ""' 0 ^“n 0 - 
several of these investigations relate m [ ’ r rec °g n ^ed that 

^o^VSrtf:;^^ s d e K t S 

States, and which are concerned lest these eS £ ^ 

tions of r y rt “L S 'fsh h oui a d IW oTv ‘be 6 " 150511100 that mod ‘fica- 

serious injury or threat of ^iniurv resnhiL r ^ ! n cases of genuinely 
Government of the United J Statef a ndnf^ !? de ef^mitments. The 

complete accord in their insistence that th he M ni ! ed Kingdom are in 
of the General Agreem^ Article XIX* 

observed, and that Article XIX should not h^- Sh °i? ^ be scru P uIousI y 

a concession in more™, “ “ ^ 

Where' SS of' dSfa"." ? f S ““ the. in cases 

investigations such modifications should be kent^l! ° f escape clause 
to ensure their remaining in force fornnh, kept “ nder constant review 
as is necessary to preven^or remedv 1016 &nd t0 such «tent 
Accordingly a system providing for the periodic^ ‘° domestlc industry. 

3 fit , T ss 4 - « 

ofpeSp 2 h .fV„"Sa?S STS »*; principle 

free nations to reduce and minimize 1 trade aCtl ° n amon S all 

-f we are to provide a s t rong™ o nomTc Jas^for o betWeen , US is esse ntial 
progress.’ B 1C Dasis * or °ur mutual security and 

d^ri^i concession^in^de^in^e ^c^edufe^S^GA'TT tf ^ eS are free to withdraw 

in)uch P Ssed qulnUtl^ a7d uld^'mch oind f ^ Aif’ i'id'Osfrr 'imp'nnj 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS la (28) 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union 

Annual Report of the British Group for 1951 

The a ctivities of the British Group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
f^FU) during 1951 are described in the annual report, which gives accounts 
of the annual conference at Istanbul and of the exchange visits between 
British and foreign parliamentary delegations. The report stresses the 
valuable effect in international relations of the friendly personal contacts 
made between parliamentarians from different countries. The Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the report states, is able to do a kind of work which 
governments cannot themselves do. Parliamentarians from different 

countries can meet and talk freely to each other without official commit- 
ments. 

At the end of 1951, the membership of the British Group amounted to 

5»3, of whom 126 were Peers, 371 Members of Parliament and 86 ex- 
Members of Parliament. 


Exchange Visits of Parliamentary Delegations 

Delegations from Parliamentary Groups of the IPU in the Netherlands 
Yugoslavia, Finland and Indonesia were received in the United Kingdom 
during the year. Each delegation, which spent a week in London^ was 
entertained to luncheon by the Prime Minister and attended a meeting 
in the Houses of Parliament. & 


The British Group also entertained visiting parliamentarians and 
statesmen from France, Persia, Japan, Burma and the Netherlands. Large 
meetings of the Group during the year were addressed by M van 7eelarut 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs and Foreign Trade; Signor de Gasperi 
Italian Prime Minister, and Count Sforza, then Italian Foreign Minister : 
and Dr. K. Adenauer, the German Federal Chancellor. S 

A delegation from the British Group, led by Mr W Glenvil Rail 
visited Israel from 26th March to 2nd April 1951. A party led hv 
Lord Lawson paid a return visit to Yugoslavia in May, following the 
successful vtsit of the Yugoslav delegation to the British Parliament in 
March. They were received by Marshal Tito and had useful talks with 
members of the Yugoslav Group. In September, Mr. Arthur Woodburn 
led a delegation to visit Western Germany at the invitation of the Federal 
German Parliament. This was the first IPU delegation to visit Germany 
Mr. Arthur Woodburn addressed the Members of the BunSgTn 

Da™stadt and the ddegati ° n Visited Berlin - Fran kfurt, Wiesbaden and 


1951 Annual Conference 

A British delegation of 12 members, led by Mr. Georee fnnw r 
Mathers, attended the 40th annual conference of the IPU, held in IsuTnbS 
from 31st August to 6th September. Delegates from 31 other 
Parliaments of the IPU were present. er member 

The two principal subjects considered by the conference were 
distribution of foodstuffs in the world ancl the problem nf Tef * 
Speakers from the British Group were Mr. H. Hynd Lord ListowR 8 ^' 
Mr. C. Osborne, on the first subject, and Majo* Tufto n Beamhh H 

a M nnrn • H h' R-olutiolis on thesc twosLcs 

approved by the conference were passed on to the appropriate UK 

§en V e e r“ P 2rt PartmentS - ^ C ° nfercnce a ’ S ° «“*ussedV&S^ 
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Meetings of the IPU Council, held during the conference, were attended 
by the two council members of the British Group, Mr. George Mathers 
and Col. M. Stoddart-Scott. Lord Stansgate, one of the British Group’s 
vice-presidents, who had continued as president of the IPU Council during 
1951, was re-elected for another term at the conference. 


A summary of the 1950 annual report of the British Group was given in 
‘ International Survey ’, 18.5.51, 2a p.ll. A note on the constitution and 
work of the IPU appeared in 5.4.50, p.28, and a fuller account of its history 
and achievements will he found in Reference Division Note /LI 742 4 The 
Inter-Parliamentary Union', dated 1.3.49. 
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UNITED NATIONS (GENERAL) lc (17) 



General Assembly Sixth Session 

Report to Parliament by UK Foreign Secretary 

A report on the sixth session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
presented to the UK Parliament by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, has been issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 8547). The report 
summarizes the proceedings and decisions of the Assembly's sixth session, 
which was held in Paris between 5th November 1951 and 4th February 
1952, and gives as annexes the texts of important resolutions adopted 
and of statements by UK representatives. The work of the session is 
analysed and assessed in the introduction, of which a summary of the 
major points is given below. A major defect of the Assembly, the report 
concludes, was the tendency, as in past years, to use it as a forum for 
bitter and controversial propaganda, and in this the Soviet bloc remained 
the principal offenders. Despite this, the General Assembly ‘can be said 
to have produced solid and useful decisions on a variety of subjects and 
to have done as much as could be expected in the present state of world 
affairs to mitigate the current international tension.’ 

UK Plea for Moderation 

‘The atmosphere in which the session opened was not an altogether 
propitious one.’ To the cleavage between Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds, evident in previous sessions, were added other factors 
of tension — the new nationalist urge in the Middle East and the growing 
strength of anti-colonial feeling among Asian and Latin-American 
countries. The agenda was a long and contentious one. 

It was against this background that Mr. Eden, UK Secretary of State, 
in his opening speech, appealed to the Assembly for moderation in 
approaching all subjects under discussion and called on it to play its 
part in reducing international tension Tsee 16.11.51 2c p. 1 31. The UK 
delegation reiterated their plea throughout the session, and, ‘though the 
response of the Soviet bloc was often disheartening, it was not wholly 
without effect.’ 

The more controversial issues did not provoke any violent collisions 
and ‘the later debates, with a few notable exceptions, showed an increased 
wisdom and impartiality.’ 

Disarmament 

In view of the complete deadlock in previous UN discussion of the 
disarmament question, there was a general welcome for the proposal to 
set up a new disarmament commission which could make a fresh approach 
to the problem. Two sets of proposals were presented to the Assembly 
[see 16.11.51 2e pp. 37-42 and 30.11.51 2e pp.47-51]. The first — that of 
the United Kingdom, United States and France — were inspired by the 
belief that progress towards disarmament must go hand-in-hand with the 
re-establishment of international confidence. The first step should there- 
fore be the disclosure by progressive stages of information about 
existing armed forces and armaments, and the verification of this 
information by international inspection. Discussions could begin at once 
on the criteria to which national armed forces should conform and on 
the control system necessary to ensure observance of a disarmament 
treaty, in which, inter alia , provision should be made for prohibition of 
atomic weapons. The Soviet proposals, on the other hand, renewed 
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nrnVh-r f ds * f °^ an lmmedlate declaration for the unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons and for a reduction by the major Powers 

°, f their forces by one ‘ thlrd dunn g one year. The Western Powers felt 
1 r A. SUCh a declaration on atomic weapons would involve the abandonment 
of the major military guarantee of their security before any control system 
existed, and thus before any assurance that other Powers were accepting 
the same limitations, and that the formula for a one-third reduction of 
armed forces would only perpetuate the existing disparity of forces. 

The UK delegation played a prominent part in discussion of these 
proposals, and sought to secure a basis for general agreement The 
meetings of the four-Power sub-committee— on which were represented 
France, the UK, the USA and the USSR — which met in private under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Nervo, President of the General Assembly, clarified 
the views of the four Powers and effected a noticeable improvement in 
the atmosphere of the discussions fsee 14.12.51 2e p.35]. By submitting 
amendments to their proposals, after these meetings, the Western Powers 
showed their sincere effort to meet the Soviet point of view 


Germany 

In their proposal for the appointment of a UN Commission to 
investigate the existence of suitable conditions for free and democratic 
all-German elections, the UK, US and French Governments sought to 
advance the German Federal Government’s repeated efforts for the 
reunification of Germany [see 5.10.51 2g p.45, 19.10.51 2 g p.52, 16.11.51 
2g p.44, 14.12.51 2g p.39 and 10.1.52 li(2)]. Although the Soviet response 
was unco-operative, ‘there was general recognition of the fact that this 
proposal was not directed against anyone but was designed as a practical 
step towards an aim which the East proposed to support as much as the 
West. Representatives of both parts of Germany and both sectors of 
B erhn addressed the Assembly— despite Soviet opposition — ‘and the 
submissions laid before the Assembly by these representatives did much 
to convince delegates of the need for the proposed Commission.’ 


Other Political Debates 

The Assembly discussed a report on ways and means of applying 
collective action for international peace and security, submitted by the 
Collective Measures Committee set up under the fifth Assembly resolution 
on ‘Uniting for Peace’ [see 20.10.50 2c p. 16 and 29.12.50 2c p.13]. ‘During 
debate on this report, it was possible to bring more clearly into focus 
the function of the “Uniting for Peace” machinery and to dispel fears that 
it was intended either to derogate from the primary responsibility in these 
matters of the Security Council or to infringe upon the sovereign right of 
members to decide when and how far they should contribute to United 
Nations collective action’ [see 10.1.52 lc (1) and 21.2.52 lc (1 1)]. 

On the subject of the admission of new members to the Organization,’ 
the White Paper stated, ‘the course of the debate and the resolutions passed 
showed an increasing general sentiment in favour of the largest possible 
membership, together with a clearer understanding of the limitations 
imposed by the terms of the Charter upon the principle of universality 
and renewed determination that applications for membership should be 
treated objectively’ [see 24.1.52 lc (5), 7.2.52 lc (9) and 21.2.52 lc (12)]. 

Economic and Social Questions 

The need for economic development of underdeveloped countries and 
for finance to make this possible was the main subject of debate in the 
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Economic Committee. It was evident that the industrialized States of 
Western Europe and North America could not, because of other claims 
on their resources, make any additional provision for financial aid now, 
but they did not deny that such help was desirable and pointed out that 
great responsibilities in this direction had already been undertaken, for 
example so far as the United Kingdom was concerned, through the 
Colombo Plan see Commonwealth Survey 9.5.52 lc(8)J and colonial 
development schemes r see R.FP 2174 The United Kingdom colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts; a Brief Review to March 1951). The 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling on ECOSOC to prepare a ‘detailed 
plan ... for establishing a special fund for grants-in-aid and for low- 
interest long-term loans to underdeveloped countries’, the aim being to 
ensure that such a fund might be established as soon as the international 
economic situation and defence requirements made it possible. 

In the Third Committee the protection of human rights was the main 
subject of debate. The principal decision taken was that it was not 
practicable to introduce into the covenant on civil rights a series of 
guarantees of economic and social rights, since these were different in 
their nature and could not be expressed in a clear and legally enforceable 
form in the same covenant. They should therefore be included in a 
separate covenant. This went some way to meet the views of the United 
Kingdom delegation, which had argued in various organs of the United 
Nations — at first almost alone— that the decision taken by the Assembly 
last year to the contrary effect was ill-advised, and likely to prevent the 
effective guarantee of civil rights, while not promoting economic and social 
progress, which all desired. 


Non-Self-Goveming Territories 

In connection with the Assembly discussions on non-self-governing 
territories the White Paper makes the following observations: 

‘Certain delegations continue to regard the Colonial Powers with 
distrust and it was therefore to be expected that the United Kingdom 
and other administering Powers would continue to face criticism in the 
Fourth Committee of the Assembly which deals with non-self-governing 
territories and trust territories. Powers with no responsibility in the field 
continued to indulge in expressions of lofty sentiment, while failing to 
recognize the practical needs for the development of trust and non-self- 
governing territories. The Committee, as in the past, also tended to blur 
the distinction between these two categories, by seeking to assert over 
Colonies the kind of supervision which the administering Powers have 
accepted in respect of territories which they hold under trusteeship. There 
was a striking example when the Egyptian delegate, after failing to get the 
subject adopted on the agenda of the Assembly, entered in the Fourth 
Committee on a criticism of French administration in Morocco, which the 
French delegate sought to have ruled out of order. In the event a 
compromise was reached, by which an Iraqi proposal categorically 
asserting the Committee’s right to discuss the political affairs of non-self- 
governing territories was withdrawn, while the Committee’s chairman 
agreed to permit incidental references to these matters. This tendency 
showed itself further in the Committee’s reluctance to discuss the substance 
of the questions on its agenda, preferring to concentrate on procedural 
issues designed to assert rights of interference in the affairs of dependent 
territories, going beyond the provisions of the Charter. The United 
Kingdom delegation thus abstained from voting on most of the resolutions 
passed by the Committee. There were, however, three which it was 
obliged to oppose — in particular one which invited the administering 
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Powers to state the period of time in which their trust territories would 
attain self-government or independence. In spite of these trends the 
general tenor of speeches in this Committee showed an increasing respect 
for the achievements of the United Kingdom as an administerinf Power. 

‘The tendency of the Fourth Committee to exceed its functions showed 

S ' n lts h “ d, ‘"8 °™ e question of South-West Africa Tsee Common- 
wealth Survey 1 .2.52 la(4)]. In the United Kingdom view nothing should 
have been done to prejudice the task of the Negotiating Committee, which 
in discussions with the South African Government during the previous 
year, had made some progress towards reaching a solution based on the 
opinion of the International Court. However, while giving the 
Negotiating Committee a further lease of life, the Fourth Committee 
expressed criticisms of South Africa which can only make the work of the 
Negotiating Committee more difficult. It furthermore showed an 
irresponsible disregard of the legal position established by the International 
Court of Justice in deciding to give oral hearings to the Chiefs of the 
Herero tribe and in hearing on their behalf the Reverend Michael Scott— 
proceedings which found no place under the original mandate system 
Convinced that the Committee had acted not only illegally in respect of 
the terms of the opinion of the International Court of Justice but unconsti- 
tutionally under the United Nations Charter, the Union delegation 
appealed to the President of the General Assembly to have the decision 
°f. the Fourth Committee to hear the Herero Chiefs and the Reverend 
Michael Scott reviewed by the Plenary Assembly. When the President 
expressed his inability to take the action required, the Union Government 
instructed their delegation to take no further part in the work of the Fourth 
Committee and to attend only those sessions of the Plenary Assembly 
and the other Committees in which subjects closely affecting the Union 
were under discussion.’ 


t 


Legal Questions 

The United Kingdom introduced in the Sixth (Legal) Committee 
proposals for the improvement of the Committee’s work and for a better 
recognition of the place of the rule of law in international affairs. While 
these proposals were welcomed in principle, the Committee tended to 
underrate the importance of a regard for law in questions of political 
interest and even to vary regard for the Charter as political sentiment 
dictated. In the discussions on the possibility of drafting a definition of 
aggression [see 7.2.52 la(9) ', also in the Sixth Committee, many members 0 
inclined to the view that not to define aggression was, in some way, to 
condone it, rather than to examine logically whether any possible definition 
would make it more or less easy to brand aggression when it occurred. 
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UN Disarmament Commission 

Western Proposals for Balanced Reduction of Forces 

New proposals for the limitation of armed forces were placed before 
the UN Disarmament Commission on 28th May by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
the UK delegate, on behalf of Britain, France and the United States. 

The proposals envisage a maximum of between 1,000.000 and 1,500,000 
men each for the total strength of the armed forces of the United States, 
the Soviet Union and China and between 700,000 and 800,000 each for 
the United Kingdom and France. All other States having substantial 
armed forces, would have agreed maxima to be fixed in relation to the 
ceilings agreed for the five Powers. Such ceilings would be fixed ‘with a 
view to avoiding a disequilibrium of power dangerous to international 
peace and security in any area of the world, thus reducing the danger of 
war’. The ceilings would normally be less than I per cent of the 
population and less than current levels except in very special circumstances. 

The proposals provide that the plan should not become effective until 

the Powers concerned as well as the United Nations have agreed to it. and 

that there should be strict safeguards to ensure that the limits laid down 
are not exceeded. 

The Commission adopted by 1 1 votes to I a resolution that the filing of 
the proposals should be recorded in the report which the Commission was 
due to present to the UN General Assembly on 1st June. M Malik the 
Semet representative, voted against the resolution but said, however 
that his Government would carefully study the paper 


SIR GLADWYN JEBB’S STATEMENT 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, introducing the Western proposals, said that almost 

insuperable difficulties would arise if an attempt were made to tackle the 

problem of armaments without relation to the size of armed forces, ff 

agreement could be reached about the levels of armed forces, international 

confidence would be so restored that the problem of effective prohibition 

of atomic weapons would present a much less formidable obstacle than 
in the past. 


The limits proposed for the major Powers were not based on exact 
calculations of such factors as populations, size of territory and length 
of frontiers, but were designed to reflect the responsibilities those countries 
bore, to provide for their essential needs, including the maintenance of 
internal security, and to give them confidence that they would not be 
subject to threats of attack by one or more of the others. 

The Western proposals, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said, were much more 
drastic than the Soviet plan for an arbitary one-third cut in the forces of 
the five great Powers and consequently much superior. In providing 
fixed maxima for each Power the Western proposals also provided that 
the levels of arms should be in balance, so that none of the five would have 
cause to fear attack from any of the others. By providing in contrast 

nf the J°T t , Pr0 r aI ’ f ° r Iimitation of the armed forces of all countries 
of substantial military strength, the three-Power plan also offered at least 

a basis for a general disarmament convention. d at east 


Analysis of the Proposals 

Analysing these proposals, Sir Gladwyn said that, if the figures of 
armed forces given to the Commission earlier by the Soviet Union ^ were 
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taken as a basis and the Soviet forces were really as low as M. Malik 
had said, reductions would work out as follows! 




Present Strength 1 

Planned reduction 

Percentage 

Cut 

United States 

• • 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 \ 
1,000,000/ 

54 \oy 

Ilf /o 

Soviet Union 

• • 

2,500,000 

1,500,000*1 

1,000,000/ 

40 \ o/ 

60 / /o 


For Britain and France the reduction would be less drastic but taking 
M. Malik’s figure of slightly over 1,000,000 2 for the British forces the 
reduction would still be about one-third. If the armed forces of the 
Western Powers were added together their combined forces would be 
approximately 3,003,000 men, the same as the combined total of the 
Soviet Union and China. 


US Statement 

Supporting Sir Galdwyn, Mr. Benjamin Cohen (United States) said 
that the proposals were flexible and were not intended to be final or 
exhaustive. It was hoped that as a result of exchanges of views they would 
be improved. One error which the three Powers wished to avoid was that 
of assuming that the status quo should be permanent. Further limitations 
would be contemplated as substantial progress was made towards easing 

international tensions. There would be periodic reviews of the suggested 
ceilings. 

Background to the Disarmament Question 

The origins of the attempts made since the end of the second world war 
to reach international agreement on disarmament go back to the Atlantic 
Charter of August 1941, which looked forward to ‘measures which will 
lighten for peace loving peoples the crushing burdens of armaments.’ 
Later, in the Moscow Declaration of October 1943, the Governments of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, joined now by those of the 
Soviet Union and China, announced their intention of ‘co-operating . . . to 
bring about a practicable general agreement with respect to the regulation 
of armaments’. 

These aspirations were written into the Charter of the United Nations, 
which in Article 26 made provision for the formation by the UN Security 
Council of plans to be submitted to UN members ‘for the establishment 
of a system for the regulation of armaments*. At its first session in January 
1946 the General Assembly unanimously adopted a resolution (drafted by 
the United States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union in concert) 
establishing the Atomic Energy Commission to deal with the problems 
raised by the discovery of atomic energy and other related matters. At 
the second part of the same session the Assembly also adopted, again by 
a unanimous vote, a resolution recognizing ‘the necessity of an early 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and armed forces,’ on 
the basis of which the Security Council in February 1947 established as a 
parallel body the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

l These are Soviet figures. Mr. Robert Lovett, US Secretary of Defence, on 4th Feb- 
ruary 1952 give figures of US armed forces which totalled 3,260,000. Mr. Shinwell, 
then UK. Minister of Defence, said on 27th July 1952 that Soviet armed forces 
amounted to 4,600,000, and that there were in addition 1,070,000 men in Eastern 
Germany and the satellite States. 

*The UK Ministry of Defence figures of the active armed forces of the United Kingdom 
for the first quarter of 1952 was 862,700 [see Home Affairs Survey 27.5.52 lb(91)J. 
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Years of discussion in these bodies, in the Security Council and in the 
General Assembly, failed to reconcile the opposing points of view of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites on the one hand and the rest of the world 
on the other. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 

The international control of atomic energy is in itself a highly intricate 
political problem and is complicated by abstruse scientific and technical 
factors. It is not possible in a short space to follow the complexities of 
five years’ work and discussion but, very broadly, the developments in 
the Atomic Energy Commission may be summarized as follows. 

At the outset the Western Powers put forward concrete proposals, 
designed to secure a really effective international control of atomic energy 
with the minimum possible interference with national sovereignty. 
Owing to the nature of nuclear materials, they cannot be directly measured. 
Inspection by itself is therefore unable to determine the quantity of 
material present in a given installation, and only control of the operation 
of the plant over a period can guarantee that significant quantities of 
nuclear material are not being diverted to dangerous uses. Moreover, 
the quantities of fissionable material involved in atomic explosions are 
very small. For such reasons the Western plan envisaged management 
and control of all ‘dangerous’ processes by the international agency. 

The Soviet Union on the other hand proposed an immediate convention 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons (which at that time were only 
possessed by the United States) and the destruction of existing (i.e., 
United States) stocks, and thereafter the setting up of control machinery. 

It was clear that the Soviet idea of control rested almost entirely on 
periodic inspection and envisaged control and inspection as coming within 
the framework of the Security Council, where the veto operated. 

From time to time since then the Soviet Union has announced and 
publicized ‘concessions’ which at first sight have often been widely 
interpreted as a sign that the USSR genuinely wished for a solution to 
the problem, and have given rise to exaggerated hopes. On closer 
examination, however, these have always been found to stop well short 
of the minimum necessary for effective international control. Thus, for 
example, by January 1952 Russia had reached the point of expressing 
willingness to accept that prohibition of atomic weapons and ‘strict 
international control’ within the framework of the Security Council 
should come into effect simultaneously, and that the control organ should 
be able to conduct inspection on a continuing basis, though not to 
‘interfere in the domestic affairs of States’. All attempts, however, to 
obtain from the Soviet representative further information, for instance, 
as to how the Soviet Union envisaged that the control organ would be 
able to act on apparently self-contradictory terms of reference, have been 
unavailing. Moreover, international confidence in the Soviet proposals 
has not been enhanced by concurrent Soviet behaviour in international 
affairs nor by the flood of abuse against the West with which these 
proposals have usually been accompanied. 

In 1948 the Atomic Energy Commission, in its third report, declared that 
an impasse had been reached and recommended the suspension of its work. 
The Assembly approved its report and in particular endorsed the plan for 
the control of atomic energy to secure the abolition of atomic weapons 
put forward in the Atomic Energy Commission by the Western Powers! 

. 5 ll me - time ’ l - n the ho P es of breaking the deadlock, the Assembly 

invited the six major Powers concerned to hold consultations among 
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themselves to find some way forward. These consultations dragged on 
into 1950, but the gulf which had almost from the outset divided the views 
of the Soviet Union from those of the other five Powers principally 
concerned, and indeed from those of the great majority of the members of 
the United Nations, remained unbridged. 

Conventional Armaments 

In the same way discussions on conventional armaments proved 
fruitless. From the start the majority view was that international 
confidence was a prerequisite of disarmament and that disarmament 
must be preceded by disclosure of the existing military strength of all 
countries and establishment of an effective system of verification and 
disclosure. The Soviet Union proposed an all-round reduction of existing 
armed forces by one-third, without being willing, however, to disclose 
the size of its own armed forces or armaments, and, since such information 
as was available strongly indicated that these were considerably greater 
than those of the Western Powers, spokesmen of the latter have pointed 
out that the result would have been merely to perpetuate an existing 
Soviet superiority. An international control organ was provided for, 
but all attempts to induce Soviet delegates to explain how the security 
organ would function were in vain. 

For these reasons no agreement even on basic principles and on the 
Commission’s plan of work could be reached. On'several occasions the 
Soviet Union used its veto in the Security Council, to prevent approval 
even for the Commission’s progress report. In 1948 at the Assembly’s 
request, the Commission addressed itself to preparing a scheme for 
collecting information about armaments and armed forces as a first step. 
Although vetoed in the Security Council, the plan which the Commission 
prepared received the Assembly’s approval in 1949. In the absence of 
Russian co-operation, however, these efforts could have little practical use. 

Western Attempt to Break Deadlock 

In an attempt to break the deadlock,-the French, UK and US Govern- 
ments announced on 7th October 1951 that they would make to the 
sixth UN General Assembly proposals for the regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces and armaments including atomic 
weapons [see 16.11.51 2e p.37]. On 19th November a draft resolution 
was tabled in the General Assembly [see 30.1 1.51 2e p.47] proposing that 
the Atomic Energy and Conventional Armaments Commissions should 
be dissolved and a Disarmament Commission set up with the same 
membership as the Atomic Energy Commission and the Conventional 
Armaments Commission (Security Council members and Canada). This 
should make proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty and be guided in 
its work by the following principles: that there must be progressive 
disclosure and verification on a continuing basis of all armed forces, 
including para-military, security and police forces, and all armaments, 
including atomic; that verification must be based on effective international 
inspection; that the United Nations plan should continue to serve as the 
basis for the control of atomic energy unless a better or no less effective 
system could be devised; that there must be an adequate system of safe- 
guards to ensure observance and detect violations, while causing the 
minimum degree of interference in the internal life of each country. 

Clarification of the Issues 

This proposal was attacked by M. Vyshinsky who, nevertheless, agreed 
to participate in a four-Power sub-committee which would attempt to 
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reconcile the conflicting views. The sub-committee reported to the 
Political Committee of the Assembly on 11th December that it had 
agreed on the establishment of a new UN Commission but not on any 
practical measure of disarmament which might be undertaken. The 
discussions had, however, helped to clarify the issues, which were clearly 
stated by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd (UK) in a statement to the Political Com- 
mittee on the same day. hirst the Soviet Union rejected a conception of 
a stage-by-stage disclosure and reduction of arms but wanted an 
immediate, unconditional ban on atomic weapons, to be followed, for 
practical reasons at a considerable interval, by establishment of a control 
organization, and as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd pointed out, world security during 
the intervening period would depend solely on the promises of individual 
Governments. Secondly, the Soviet Union wished to separate atomic 
from conventional armaments, which amounted to a demand that the 
Western Powers should forthwith surrender their chief weapon of defence 
leaving the Soviet Union in unrestricted possession of those instruments 
of possible aggression against the use ol which that weapon now served 
as a deterrent. The third major point of dilference was that Russia would 
disclose no information about the size of its forces until the principle of 
reduction by one-third had been accepted. 

Western Proposals for Disarmament Commission 

On 19th December 1951, the Political Committee adopted the Western 
Powers resolution, which had been modified in some respects to meet 
Soviet points [see 10.1.52 ld(l)J. 1 he resolution directed the Disarmament 
Commission to prepare proposals to be embodied in a draft treaty, being 
guided by the principles indicated above; to formulate plans for the 
establishment within the Iramework ot the Security Council of an inter- 
national control organ to ensure the implementation of the treatv, the 
functions and powers of the control organ to be defined in the treaty 
establishing it, to consider from the outset plans for progressive and 
continuing disclosure and verification, the implementation of which was 
recognized as a first and indispensable step; to determine the method of 
calculating and fixing over-all limits and restrictions on all armed forces 
and armaments; to consider methods by which States could agree con- 

ii , ■ • « . • . . over-all limits and restrictions and the 

allocation within their respective national military establishments of the 

permitted national armed forces and armaments; to submit its first report 

n ° l than lst J J une 1952 . ; and l & dec lare that a conference of ail States 
should be convened to consider the Commission’s proposals as soon as it 

regarded any part of its programme as ready for submission to Govern- 
ments. This resolution was adopted by the General Assembly in plenary 

session on 1 1th January 1952. y 


Soviet Proposals Referred to Commission 

un rv Uary ,’ a 1 the f ? ntext a debate in the Political Committee 
of the UN General Assembly on a Soviet item, ‘measures to control the 

threat of a new war , M. Vyshinsky reopened the subject of disarmament 

8 -P 0lr V eSOlutlon - This ’ besides mcorporadng 
familiar Soviet desiderata such as a declaration condemning NATO 

membership as incompatible with UN membership, and a demand for 

the withdrawal of all forces in Korea from the 38th parallel proposed 

also the following action: prohibition of atomic weapons and ? s°nct 

international control within the framework of the Security Council to 

come into effect simultaneously— the control organ to be able to conduct 
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IK* 10 " .' 0n a „- conti " uing basis’ but not to be entitled ‘to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of States’; reduction by one-third of the armed 

oTttw Vr 16 H V f great P ?u ers: P rovision by all States of complete data 

armed forc ® s and bases in foreign territories; the preparation bv 

lrov^‘ Sarmament Commisslon before 1st June 1952 of a convention 
p lding measures to put into effect the prohibition of atomic weapons 

and create a control system; the holding of a world disarmament con- 
ference before 15th July 1952; and the conclusion of a ‘big five’ peace pact 

oint h t C !l<: °, t ] h „ er natl< ?' ns would be invited to adhere. On 19th January a 
J'"* UK-US-French resolution that the part of the Soviet resolution 

dealing with disarmament and atomic weapons should be submitted to the 

votesTo 3 ? d0 u pted by the General Assembly by 40 
votes to 5 (the Soviet bloc) with 3 abstentions [see 24.1.52 ld(4)]. 

Proceedings of the Commission 

rsel^O . C ° m ™ ission bas been meeting since 14th March 

[see 20.3.52 ld(8)] but has been unable to make much progress, owing to 

the unwillingness of the Soviet representative to discuss any but the Soviet 

Fr. r °tv,° S w’ °/ l ° e ^P |al . n w bat the Soviet Union envisaged as an alternative 

Pnlm^ es . ern P f" the , contro1 atomic energy until the Western 
Powers first agreed to ban the atom bomb. The Commission has, more- 
over, been hinderd in its work by Soviet use of it as a forum for propaganda 

accusations against the United Nations Command in Korea of engaging 
in bacteriological warfare [see 20.3.52 lh(45)]. s S 1 S 
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European Defence Community 

On 27th May, in Paris, the Foreign Ministers of France, Belgium, the 
German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands signed 
a treaty to establish the European Defence Community (EDC). On the 
same day were also signed a treaty between the United Kingdom and the 
member States of the European Defence Community, and a protocol to 
the North Atlantic Treaty to establish mutual security guarantees between 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and members 
of EDC. In addition, the Governments of the United Kingdom, United 
States and France issued a joint declaration, declaring their abiding 
interest in the strength and integrity of EDC and giving new security 
guarantees to Berlin. [The UK Government published on 27th May a 
White Paper — Memorandum regarding Western support for the European 
Defence Community— Cmd. 8562, giving the texts of the UK-EDC treaty, 
the North Atlantic Treaty protocol and the tripartite declaration]. 

The contractual agreements between the United Kingdom, United States 
and France on the one hand and the German Federal Republic on the 
other, signed on 26th May, will not come into force until the entry into 
force of the treaty setting up EDC [see Ig of this issue . 


Treaty to Establish the European Defence Community 

The signing of the treaty to establish the European Defence Community 
concludes the work of the Paris conference, which began on 15th February 
1951 on the basis of a plan submitted by the French Government. In 
October 1950, M. Pleven, then Prime Minister ol Prance, proposed the 
formation of a European Army, the French Government having made it 
clear that German participation in such an integrated army was the only 
basis on which France could accept German rearmament [see 27.7.51 lc 
P-10]- The Paris conference was attended by delegates from France 
Belgium, the German Federal Republic, Italy and Luxembourg The 
Netherlands Government at first sent observers, but became a direct par- 
ticipant in the negotiations for EDC on 8th October 1951. Representatives 
of the United Kingdom, United States, Canada, Denmark, Norway 
Portugal and Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe (SHAPPT 
attended the conference as observers. ^ 


t I ,ll m 4- i * ^ , • I six participating Governments met from 

time to time, to review the work of the Paris Conference, and by January 

1952 agreement had been reached on the main elements of the EDC treaty 

[see ^.52 lf(16 )]. The North Atlantic Council, at its meeting "n Usbon 

1 • i 2 ’ con ^ ld f ed a f e P° rt b V the p aris Conference and found 
that the principles underlying the treaty to establish EDC conformed to 

the interests of members of NATO. The Council also agreed that there 

should be reciprocal security undertakings between NATO and EDC and 

approved a system of consultation between the North Atlantic Council and 

the.Counc 11 of EDC [see 6.3 52 lf(32)]. The draft of the EDC treaty was 

initialled on 9th May by the heads of the delegations of the six participating 

[s^l 5.5^52 ^66)”? COnsideratlon by their Governments prior to signature 


Provisions of the Treaty 

treaty wd J not com ^ into f° rce until it is ratified by the Parliaments 
of participating countries. It will have a duration of 50 vears 

qualification that, if the North Atlantic Treaty should have to e«st 

[Over 
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or the composition of NATO should have been essentially modified before 
the realization of a European federation or confederation, the participating 
countries will jointly examine the new situation. 

The treaty defines EDC as being of ‘supra-national character, with 
common institutions, common armed forces and a common budget’. The 
purpose ol EDC is stated as being to contribute to the maintenance of 
peace, ‘notably by ensuring the defences of Western Europe, in close 
liaison with organizations having the same object, against all aggression’. 

The treaty and its protocols deal with the principles, institutions and 

sti ucture of EDC; the composition and organization of its defence forces; 

its financial and budgetary provisions; the relations between the EDC 

Council and the North Atlantic Council; the military contribution of 

Luxembourg; commercial and fiscal relations within the EDC area; the 

status of European troops in the EDC area; the undertakings of assistance 

to be given by EDC countries to NATO countries. [The main points of 

the structure and organization of EDC were given in the issue of 7.2.52 
lf(16)]. 


Treaty between the United Kingdom and 

Members of EDC 

On 27th May, the United Kingdom Foreign Secretary and the Foreign 
Ministers of the member States of the European Defence Community— 
France, Belgium, German Federal Republic, Italy, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands— signed a treaty to extend, as between the United Kingdom 
and the member States of EDC, the guarantee of assistance against 
aggression given in Article IV 1 of the Brussels Treaty of 17th March 1948. 
On 16th April, the UK Government had issued a statement indicating its 
willingness to enter into formal treaty relationship with EDC to provide 
that the reciprocal undertakings in the Brussels Treaty to render automatic 
military assistance in the event of attack should, in future, apply as between 
the United Kingdom and the European Defence Community. This com- 
mitment would be valid for the period during which the United Kingdom 
remained a party to the North Atlantic Treaty. The EDC Governments 
issued a similar statement on 16th April [see 17.4.52 lf(54)J. 


Substantive Articles of the Treaty 

The text of the substantive articles of the Treaty is as follows: 

Article I: If at any time, while the United Kingdom is party to the 
North Atlantic Treaty, any other party to the present Treaty which is at 
that time a member of the European Defence Community, or the European 
Defence Forces, should be the object of an armed attack in Europe, the 
United Kingdom will, in accordance with Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter, afford the Party or the Forces so attacked all the military and 
other aid and assistance in its power. 

Article //: If at any time while Article I remains in force the United 
Kingdom or its armed forces should be the object of an armed attack in 


x The text of Article IV of the Brussels Treaty, concluded by the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, states:' 

‘If any of the High Contracting Parties should be the object of an armed attack 
in Europe, the other High Contracting Parties will, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, afford the Party so attacked all 
the military and other aid and assistance in their power.’ 
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Europe, the other Parties to the present Treaty which are at that time 
members of the European Defence Community, and the European Defence 
Forces, will afford the United Kingdom and its forces all the military and 
other aid and assistance in their power. 

Article III: The present Treaty shall be ratified and its provisions 
carried out by the signatories in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional processes. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United Kingdom, which shall notify the 
Governments of the other signatories of each deposit. The Treaty shall 
enter into force when all the signatories have deposited their instruments 
of ratification and the Council of the European Defence Community has 
notified the Government of the United Kingdom that the Treaty estab- 
lishing the European Defence Community has entered into force. 


Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty 

On 27th May, representatives of the 14 member States of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization signed a protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, extending the application of Article 5 1 of that Treaty to all members 
of the European Defence Community. The North Atlantic Council, at its 
meeting at Lisbon in February 1952, had agreed that all members of NATO 
and the EDC should be reciprocally bound by the obligations laid down 
in the North Atlantic Treaty see 6.3.52 lf(32)]. 


Text of the Protocol 

The text of the protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty is as follows: 

The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Washington on 
4th April, 1949, 

Being satisfied that the creation of the European Defence Community 
set up under the Treaty signed at Paris on 27th May, 1952, will strengthen 
the North Atlantic Community and the integrated defence of the North 
Atlantic area, and promote the closer association of the countries of 
Western Europe, and 

Considering that the Parties to the Treaty setting up the European 
Defence Community have signed a Protocol, which will enter into force at 
the same time as the present Protocol, giving to the Parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty guarantees equivalent to the guarantees contained in 
Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty , 

Agree as follows: 


'Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty states: 

‘The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe 

or North America shall be considered an attack against them all; and consequently 

they agree that if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right 

of individual or collective self-defence recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the 

United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith 

individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action as it deems necessary 

lncludmg the use of armed lorce, to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 


Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such measures shall be terminated when the 

?;?n Ur i‘ ty Counc ' 1 has take , n the measures necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security.’ C lcl 
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Article I 

An armed attack: 

(i) on the territory of any of the members of the European Defence 
Community in Europe or in the area described in Article 6' fit of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, or 

( 11 ) on the forces, vessels or aircraft of the European Defence Com- 
munity when in the area described in Article 6 (ii) of the said 
Treaty, 

shall be considered an attack against all the Parties to the North Atlantic 

Treaty, within the meaning of Article 5 of the said Treaty, and Article 5 
shall apply accordingly. 

The expression ‘member of the European Defence Community' in para- 
graph (l) of this Article means any of the following States which is a 
member of the Community, namely, Belgium, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 


Article II 

The present Protocol shall enter into force as soon as each of the Parties 
has notified the Government of the United States of America of its 
acceptance, and the Council of the European Defence Community has 
notified the North Atlantic Council of the entry into force of the Treaty 
setting up the European Defence Community. The Government of the 
United States of America shall inform all the Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty of the date of the receipt of each such notification and of the date 
of the entry into force of the present Protocol. 


Article III 

* l . ^ ^ _ remain in force for so long as the North 

Atlantic Treaty and the Treaty setting up the European Defence Com^ 
mumty remain in force, and the Parties to the latter Treaty continue to give 
in respect of themselves and the European Defence forces, guarantees to 
the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty equivalent to the guarantees con- 
tained in the present Protocol. 


Article IV 

The present Protocol, of which the English and French texts are equally 
authentic, shall be deposited in the Archives of the Government of the 
United States of America. Duly certified copies thereof shall be trans- 
mitted by that Government to the Governments of all the Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and of all the Parties to the Treaty setting up 
the European Defence Community. 


Article 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty states: 

‘For the purpose of Article 5, an armed attack on one or more of the Parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack — 

(i) on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on the 
Algerian Departments of France, on the territory of Turkey or on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any of the Parties in the North Atlantic area north 
of the Tropic of Cancer; 

(ii) on the forces, vessels or aircraft of any of the Parties, when in or over these 
territories or any other area in Europe in which occupation forces of any of the 

stat,one d on the date when the Treaty entered into force or 
the Mediterranean Sea or the North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer.’ 
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Tripartite Declaration 

On 27th May, on the occasion of the signature of the treaty establishing 
the European Defence Community, the Governments of the United King- 
dom, United States and France issued a joint declaration, affirming their 
abiding interest in the strength and integrity of EDC and reaffirming their 
guarantee of the security of Berlin, this guarantee superseding the assur- 
ances contained in the declaration of the Foreign Ministers of the United 
Kingdom, United States and France at New York on 19th September 1950 
[see 22.9.50 5a pp.41-44j. 

Text of the Declaration 

The text of the tripartite declaration is as follows: 

‘The Governments of France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the United States of America have signed con- 
ventions with the German Federal Republic which will establish a new 
relationship with that country. These conventions, as well as the treaties 
for a European Defence Community and a European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, of which France is a signatory, provide a new basis for uniting 
Europe and for the realization of Germany’s partnership in the European 
community. They are designed to prevent the resurgence of former 
tensions and conflicts among the free nations of Europe and any future 
revival of aggressive militarism. They make possible the removal of the 
special restraints hitherto imposed on the Federal Republic of Germany 
and permit its participation as an equal partner in Western defence. 

‘These conventions and treaties respond to the desire to provide by 
united efforts for the prosperity and security of Western Europe. The 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the United States consider that 
the establishment and development of these institutions of the European 
community correspond to their own basic interests and will therefore lend 
them every possible co-operation and support. 

‘Moreover, Western defence is a common enterprise in which the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and the United States are already partners 
through membership of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

‘These bonds are now strengthened by the system of reciprocal guarantees 
agreed to between the member States of the European Defence Community, 
between these member States and the United Kingdom and also between 
these member States and the member States of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

‘For these various reasons, including the fact that these new guarantees 
will apply to the States concerned only as members of one or the other of 
these organizations, the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States have an abiding interest, as has the Government of France, 
in the effectiveness of the Treaty creating the European Defence Com- 
munity and in the strength and integrity of that Community. Accordingly, 
if any action from whatever quarter threatens the integrity or unity of the 
Community, the two Governments will regard this as a threat to their own 
security. They will act in accordance with Article 4 1 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Moreover, they have each expressed their resolve to station such 
forces on the continent of Europe, including the Federal Republic of 
Germany, as they deem necessary and appropriate to contribute to the 
joint defence of the North Atlantic Treaty area, having regard to their 

1 Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty states: 

in the opinion of one of them the 
territorial integrity, political independence or security of any of the Parties is threatened.’ 

[Over 
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obligalions under the North Atlantic Treaty, their interest in the integrity 
Germany r ° Pean DefenCC Communit y> and their special responsibilitils in 

Jl h \l eCm V and w f lfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the position 
of the three Powers there are regarded by the three Powers as essential 

situation ° f ^ P£3Ce ° f thg fr6e WOrld in the P resent international 

‘Accordingly, they will maintain armed forces within the territory of 
ft® lo " g as f the,r responsibilities require it. They therefore reaffirm 

unnn^hpV f 631 against Berlln from an y quarter as an attack 

upon their forces and themselves. 

These new security guarantees supersede the assurances contained in the 

fhe UmteH F °" eign Masters of France, the United Kingdom and 

the United States at New York on 19th September 1950.’ 


NATO Defence Exercises 

Joint Naval Exercise in Channel 

F 5? m ! 9 ‘, h ‘u 24th May - United Kingdom, French and Netherlands 
nayal umts took part in minesweeping and seaward defence exercises in 

the Channel area under the direction of Rear-Admiral Rebuffel, of the 

French Navy. UK and French ships, aircraft and marines took part in a 

bv n AdS, rC ‘ S r e ’ t'h V °m in f 3n a i taC u k ’ ° n Cherbourg ’ which was observed 
Command 3 f ^ F S ' f Arthur Power . C-in-C, NATO Channel 


„ Air-Sea Exercise 'Castanets’ 

A major NATO naval and maritime air exercise, to be known as 

C astanets and involving more than 250 ships and 400 aircraft, will be held 
in June. 

The exercise will be conducted by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power 
actmg in his capacity as Commander-in-Chief, UK Home Station (desig- 
nate), and Allied Commander-in-Chief, Channel, from his headquarters in 
the Portsmouth area. Over-all control of the maritime air forces will be 
“ d A b c y £ ir Marshal Sir Alick Stevens, Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chiet, KAr Coastal Command, in his capacity as Allied Maritime Air 
Commander-in-Chief, Channel. Naval and air forces of Belgium, Canada 
Denmark France, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, United Kingdom and 
the United States will take part. Included in the United Kingdom forces 
wm be a large detachment of the Home Fleet under the command of 
Admiral Sir George Creasy. 

-The main objects of Cas tanet s are to exercise the war-time command 
organization of the Channel and Home Commands and their approaches, 
and to exercise Allied maritime forces in war operations, particularly those 

* I i i in mining countermeasures. 

Castanets will range over large areas of the North Sea, the Channel and 

adjacent areas, and will last for many days. During this period, all forces 
engaged will operate under war-time conditions. 
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The West and Germany 

Contractual Agreements Signed at Bonn 

On 26th May, at Bonn, the United Kingdom, United States and French 
Foreign Ministers and the German Federal Chancellor signed agreements, 
comprising a Convention on Relations between the United Kingdom, 
United States and France on the one hand and the German Federal 
Republic on the other, together with three related conventions and a 
number of accompanying instruments. The Convention on Relations 
sets out the basis for future relations between the three Western Powers 
and the Federal Republic, and in two annexes to the convention are 
outlined: (1) a declaration of the German Federal Government on 
material aid to Berlin; and (2) the charter of an Arbitration Tribunal to 
be set up to deal with disputes, arising between the three Powers and the 
Federal Republic under the contractual agreements, which they are not 
able to settle by negotiation. The related conventions are : ( 1 ) Convention 
on the Rights and Obligations of Foreign Forces and their Members in 
the Federal Republic of Germany; (2) Finance Convention — dealing 
with the financial arrangements governing the Federal Republic’s contri- 
bution to Western defence; (3) Convention on the Settlement of Matters 
Arising out of the War and the Occupation, to which is annexed the 
Charter of an Arbitral Commission to be set up to settle disputes on 
foreign property rights and interests in the Federal Republic. 

The text of the Convention on Relations and a list of the other 
instruments signed at Bonn were given in a United Kingdom White 
Paper, Memorandum on Relations between the Three Powers and the 
Federal Republic of Germany (Cmd. 8563), issued on 26th May. A 
Declaration on Berlin by the three Western Powers was issued on 
26th May by the Allied Kommandatura in Berlin, and was published as a 
White Paper, Memorandum on the Principles Governing the Relationship 
between the Allied Kommandatura and Greater Berlin (Cmd. 8564). This 
declaration does not form part of the contractual agreements, which do 
not apply to Berlin because of the special status of the city. 

Purpose of the Contractual Agreements 

The contractual agreements are designed to fulfil the common aim of 
the four signatory States ‘to integrate the Federal Republic on a basis of 
equality within the European community, itself included in a developing 
Atlantic community*. The agreements have been freely negotiated on a 
basis of complete equality; they end the occupation and establish between 
the three Western Powers and the Federal Republic a new relationship 
based on equal partnership. The three Western Powers have retained 
in the common interest of the four signatory States, only those special 

rights of which retention is necessary in view of the international situation 
in Germany. 

Ratification and Entry into Force 

The agreements form part of a single structure, which embraces also 
the treaty setting up the European Defence Community and its related 
instruments. The agreements will not come into force until ratified by 
the four signatory States and until the entry into force of the treaty 
establishing the European Defence Community [see under If of this issue]. 

[Over 
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Origin of the Agreements 

Negotiations for the contractual agreements have proceeded during the 
past year parallel with the negotiations for the treaty to set up the 
European Defence Community. In December 1950, after the North 
Atlantic Council approved the principle of a German contribution to 
Western defence, the UK, US and French Foreign Ministers authorized 
their High Commissioners in the Federal Republic to explore the question 
of ‘any change in the present occupation arrangements which might 
logically attend a German defence contribution’ [see 29.12.50 lc p.9]. 
Conversations accordingly began in May 1951 between representatives of 
the. Allied High Commission and the German Federal Government to 
seek a basis for concluding a new contractual relationship between the 
three Western Powers and the Federal Republic. The UK, US and French 
Foreign Ministers, after meeting in Washington in September 1951, 
stated that the Allied High Commission had been instructed to begin 
formal negotiations for a contractual settlement [see 21.9.51 la p.5]. 
This new relationship they regarded as essential in'view of the Western 
Powers’ policy of including the Federal Republic as an equal partner in 
the European community, and in view of the proposed German contri- 
bution to Western defence. [The background to the negotiation of the 
contractual agreements was given in a Reference Note "The West and 
Germany ’, R.2369 of 8.4.52]. 

Mr. Eden’s Statement on the Agreements 

In a statement to Press representatives after the signing of the agree- 
ments, Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, said that they might well prove 
to be historic, but that depended not only on Governments but on peoples, 
in whose power it lay to make this understanding a basis on which a free 
and united Europe could be built. He said that no nation was excluded 
from such a Europe, ‘for our purpose is defence and security and we 
threaten no one’. 

Mr. Eden said that all the nations represented at the signature had 
suffered from wars, but, he added, ‘it lies within the power of statesman- 
ship and the wisdom of nations to bring that chapter to an end’. The 
agreements could mean more than closing a war and its aftermath and 
could ‘open a window on the future and give Europe a chance to free itself 
from the wars that have tortured two generations’. 

Statements by Other Foreign Ministers 

Before the signing, Dr. Adenauer, German Federal Chancellor, welcomed 
the three Western Foreign Ministers and said that the agreements — the 
last word on which rested with the Parliaments of the signatory States — 
would bring freedom back to Germany. Dr. Adenauer said that the 
agreements and the EDC treaty marked a new epoch in the history of 
Europe — an epoch of peace and co-operation. 

M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, in replying on behalf of the 
Western Foreign Ministers, emphasized the link between the agreements 
being signed in Bonn and the EDC treaty to be signed in Paris. He said 
that patience and trust were needed and added: ‘Our Governments and 
peoples must learn to co-operate again in a common spirit, so that step by 
step a new world will be created in which none shall dominate, but all shall 
serve.’ 

After the signing of the agreements, the Western Foreign Ministers and 
the German Federal Chancellor made similar statements to representatives 
of the Press. Mr. Acheson, US Secretary of State, congratulated the 
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Federal Republic on its new place in the world and said that the free 
nations welcomed ‘a new partner in their great effort to establish peace and 
security in the world’. 

CONVENTION ON RELATIONS 

The Convention on Relations between the Three Powers and the Federal 
Republic, consisting of a preamble and 1 1 articles, sets forth the basis for 
future relations between the three Powers and the Federal Republic. The 
preamble states the common aim of the signatory Powers as being ‘to 
integrate the Federal Republic on a basis of equality within the European 
community, itself included in a developing Atlantic community’. At the 
same time, ‘the achievement of a fully free and unified Germany through 
peaceful means and of a freely negotiated peace settlement’ remains their 
‘fundamental and common goal’. 

The major provisions of the 1 1 articles of the Convention are 
summarized below. 

Sovereignty of the Federal Republic 

The Occupation Statute will be revoked; the Allied High Commission 
and Land Commissions will be abolished; the three Powers will conduct 
their relations with the Federal Republic through ambassadors. ( Article /). 

The Federal Republic will have full authority over its internal and 
external affairs, except for certain rights relating to the stationing of armed 
forces in Germany and the protection of their security, to Berlin, and to 
Germany as a whole, including unification and a peace settlement, which 
the three Powers retain in view of the international situation (Articles 
1 and 2). If the security of their forces is endangered, the three Powers 
may proclaim a state of emergency if the Federal Republic and the 
European Defence Community are unable to deal with the situation 
(Article 5). 

Equal Partnership for Federal Republic 

The Federal Republic will be an equal partner in the European com- 
munity; it agrees to conduct its policy in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter and the aims defined in the Statute of the 
Council of Europe; it freely undertakes to associate itself fully with the 
community of free nations through membership in international organiza- 
tions contributing to the common aims of the free world and to participate 
in the European Defence Community. (Articles 3 and 4). 

Unification of Germany and Negotiated Peace Settlement 

The four signatory States agree that a peace settlement for the whole of 
Germany shall be freely negotiated and that the final determination of the 
boundaries of Germany must await such a settlement. They also agree 
that a unified Germany will enjoy the rights and be bound by the obliga- 
tions conferred and imposed on the Federal Republic by the conventions 

and treaties for the formation of an integrated European community 
(Article 7). 

Aid to Berlin 

The Federal Republic will continue its aid to the political, cultural 
economic and financial reconstruction of Berlin, and will co-operate with 

the three Powers in order to facilitate the discharge of their responsibilities 
with regard to Berlin. (Article 6). ^ 
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Revision of Agreements 

The four signatory States will review the terms of the Convention and 
the related Conventions at the request of any one of them in the event of 
the unification of Germany, or the creation of a European federation, or 
any other occurrence recognized by all the four States to be of a similarly 
fundamental character. They will then modify the Convention and related 
Conventions by mutual agreement. {Article 10). 

Ratification and Entry into Force 

The Convention and related Conventions will be ratified or approved by 
the signatory States in accordance with their respective constitutional pro- 
cedures. The Convention will enter into force immediately upon: (1) the 
deposit by all the signatory States of instruments of ratification of the 
Convention and the related Conventions; and (2) the entry into force of 
the treaty on the establishment of the European Defence Community. 
{Article 11). 

Arbitration Tribunal 

An arbitration tribunal will be set up to secure equality of treatment and 
to have jurisdiction over all disputes between the three Powers and the 
Federal Republic, arising from the application of the Conventions, which 
the parties have been unable to settle by negotiation. The tribunal will 
not have jurisdiction over any dispute connected with the exercise of rights 
reserved to the three Powers relating to Berlin, to Germany as a whole, 
and to the stationing of armed forces and protection of their security. 
{Article 9). 

The charter of the arbitration tribunal — given in Annex B to the Con- 
vention on Relations — provides that the tribunal shall consist of nine 
members, of whom three will be appointed by the Federal Republic, one 
by each of the three Powers, and three neutral members by agreement 
between the three Powers and the Federal Republic. 

THE RELATED CONVENTIONS 

The following is a brief summary of the scope of the related conventions. 

Rights and Obligations of Foreign Forces in the Federal Republic 

The Convention on the Rights and Obligations of Foreign Forces and 
their Members in the Federal Republic of Germany is intended to lay 
down the conditions under which foreign forces will be stationed in 
Germany for the defence of the Federal Republic. It deals with such 
.matters as the legal status of members of the forces and their dependants, 
their co-operation with the German authorities and their security and 
logistical support. It is accompanied by Annexes dealing with certain 
resultant amendments to German criminal law and with the allocation of 
radio frequencies. 

German Financial Contribution to Western Defence 

The Finance Convention is intended to ensure that the Federal Republic 
of Germany will make a continuing contribution to Western defence com- 
parable to that made by the other principal Western countries, to provide 
that a part of this contribution shall be used to assist in meeting the costs 
of Allied forces stationed in Germany and to lay down the arrangements 
under which this support will be provided. An Annex provides for the 
settlement of damage claims against United Kingdom forces. 
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The Federal Republic agrees to make a financial contribution at the rate 
of 850 million Deutschemarks (DM) per month, from the effective date of 
the contractual agreements until 30th June 1953 [see 6.3.52 lf(40)]. After 
that date, the contribution will be determined by the same NATO criteria 
which apply to the defence expenditure of other countries participating in 
Western defence [see 10.1.52 1 f ( 1 ) and 21.2.52 lf(21)] The contribution 
will be divided between the European Defence Community and foreign 
forces stationed in the Federal Republic. For the first six months after 
the contractual agreements become effective, an average of DM.551 
million a month will be used to support foreign forces stationed in the 
Federal Republic, and in the following three months an average of DM.391 
million. The remainder will go to the EDC. 


Matters Arising out of the War and Occupation 

The Convention on the Settlement of Matters arising out of the War and 
the Occupation consists of 12 chapters dealing with the following matters: 

1. General provisions, such as the validity of rights and obligations 
created by acts of the Occupation Authorities or under international 
agreements; the general principles applicable to Occupation legisla- 
tion; non-discrimination against persons who have co-operated 

with the Allies; the future handling of war criminals and other 
matters. 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


The deconcentration and decartelization ot German industry. 

Internal restitution; the return of identifiable property of Nazi 
victims, together with a charter for a Supreme Restitution Court. 

Compensation for the victims of Nazi persecution. 

External restitution; the return of property looted from German- 
occupied territories with provisions for the establishment of a 
federal Administrative Agency. 

Reparation. 

Displaced persons and refugees. 


Claims against Germany; embodying transitional provisions related 
to the settlement of the German external debt. 


Certain claims against foreign nations and nationals; their suspen- 
sion until a final settlement and the transfer to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the assets and liabilities of the Joint Export-Import Agency. 

foreign iiitoMts in Germany, together with provisions for the 
establishment of a Federal Administrative Agency. 

Facilities for the embassies and consulates of the three Powers in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Civil aviation. 


To this Convention is annexed the charter of the Arbitral Commission 

5 n •^ r0 I’ erty » Rlghts . and Interests in Germany. This Commission will 
decide disputes arising out of Chapters 5 and 10 of the Convention 


EXCHANGES OF LETTERS 

In addition to the conventions, a number of letters, forming part of 
contractual agreements, were also published on 26th May. These Tetter, 

Federal Chancellor-^leal with particular aspKifot :he <?onS"on“ d Th! 
principal questions covered are: (1) The exercise by the three Powers Tf 
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their reserved rights in Germany under Article 2 of the Convention on 
Relations; (2) the specification of certain Control Council legislation not to 
be deprived of effect after the ratification of the agreements; (3) the con- 
tinuing validity of specified international agreements concluded by the 
Western Powers on behalf of the Western zones during the Occupation 
period, with a reservation that the inclusion of agreements referring to the 
Saar does not constitute recognition by the Federal. Republic of the present 
status of the Saar; (4) the relationship between the Federal Republic and 
Berlin; (5) provision for consultation between the three Powers and the 
Federal Government to consider putting certain provisions of the con- 
ventions into effect, in the event of undue delay on the part of other Powers 

in ratifying the EDC treaty after ratification of the conventions by all four 
signatory States. 

Three-Power Declaration on Berlin 

On the instruction of the United Kingdom, United States and French 
Foreign Ministers, the Allied Kommandatura in Berlin issued a declaration 
on 26th May, redefining the principles to govern relations between the 
Allied Kommandatura and Greater Berlin when the contractual agreements 
between the Western Powers and the Federal Republic come into force. 
This declaration, which does not form part of the contractual agreements, 
will liberalize Allied controls in Berlin to the maximum extent practicable’ 
in view of the city’s special position and the rights required by the Western 
Powers to fulfil their international obligations. 


Council of Europe 

Ministers Approve Principle of UK Proposals 

The Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe met in Strasbourg 
on 22nd and 23rd May, and unanimously adopted a resolution approving 
the principle underlying the United Kingdom proposals that organic 
liaison should be established between the restricted communities — Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community and European Defence Community 

and the Council of Europe. Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, had 
presented the UK Government’s proposals at the tenth session of the 
Committee of Ministers in Paris on 19th-20th March [see 20.3.52 lg(23) 
and a Reference Note — The United Kingdom and the Council of Europe , 
R.2396 of 8.5.52]. 

The resolution adopted by the Committee of Ministers on 23rd May 
recognized that the relationship between the Council and the restricted 
communities could not be exactly defined until the latter came into being. 
The resolution provided that all the relevant documents should be trans- 
mitted to the Consultative Assembly to obtain its opinion on the best 
means of giving effect to the UK proposals; that the Secretary-General 
of the Council should obtain the views of the six Governments participating 
in the restricted communities and of the communities themselves as soon 
as they come into existence; that the Ministers’ deputies should proceed 
with a detailed examination of the problem on the basis of the opinions 
obtained; and that the Committee of Ministers would resume examination 
of the question at its next session. 

The Committee of Ministers also completed its annual report to the 
Consultative Assembly on the past year’s work. 
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DISPUTES AND SITUATIONS lh (65) 


The Situation in Korea 

UK Prime Minister’s Statement 

On 28th May, Mr. Winston Churchill, UK Prime Minister, made a 
statement to the House of Commons on the UK part in operations in 
Korea since 6th June 1951 [see 15.6.51 2d p. 17], and on the present military 
situation in Korea. He said there had been a great change in the military 
position since the armistice talks had begun in July 1951, the Communist 
forces having taken full advantage of the lull in the fighting to reinforce, 
re-organize and re-equip their armies. 

The Prime Minister also announced that Lord Alexander, UK Minister 
of Defence, had accepted an invitation from General Mark Clark, the 
Commander of the UN Forces in Korea, to stay with him in Tokyo and 
visit the battle front in Korea. He thought it would be a great advantage 
that they should talk all matters over freely between them during Lord 
Alexander’s visit to the Far East. 


OPERATIONS IN KOREA, JUNE 1951-MAY 1952 

During the course of his statement, Mr. Churchill reviewed military 
operations in Korea during the past year. 

He said that ground operations had only been on a small scale since 
last July and consisted at present of reconnaissance patrols and probing 
attacks. ‘Our forces’, he said, ‘hold strong defensive positions, 
strengthened by field fortifications, wire and mines, and the Communists 
have also strengthened their defences. Patrolling is active and determined 
on both sides. The Communists have launched a number of attacks of up 
to regimental strength, supported by heavy concentrations of artillery 
and mortar fire. These attacks have been contained by United Nations 
forces, and in almost all cases any ground lost initially has subsequently 
been regained. In this static situation, the United Nations Command is 
taking every opportunity to relieve units for rest and re-training’. 

The UN air forces, on the other hand, had carried out regular heavy 
attacks against enemy positions. These air forces, he said, ‘are playing 
a very important part in limiting the enemy’s chances of launching a 
successful offensive. Their chief task is to put out of action and keep 
unserviceable the major North Korean airfields capable of being used for 
jet fighter operations. As an example of their success, our accurate 
night bombing made the Communists abandon their effort to base jet 
fighters on three new airfields, which they constructed in the Sinanju area 
last autumn, and on two other airfields, which they had enlarged to 
accommodate jet aircraft. Sinanju is half-way between the Chinese 
border and the capital city of Seoul on the west coast. 

‘The result of these operations has been that the United Nations has 
air superiority over the immediate battle area. A large proportion of the 
Chinese aircraft are still stationed in Manchuria. The lack of forward 
airfields would seriously handicap them if they attempted to carry out 
a sustained air offensive. The other main objective of the attacks by our 
air forces is to disrupt the flow of supplies to the enemy, to limit their 
troop movements and destroy their supply areas. The success of these 
attacks has severely restricted rail traffic in North Korea and has forced 
them to limit vehicle movement almost entirely to the hours of darkness.’ 
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Part Played by Commonwealth Forces 

Mr. Churchill said that ships of the Royal Navy, together with units 
of the Australian, Canadian and New Zealand navies were operating 
on both the west and east coasts of Korea. A force including 2 British 
light cruisers and 1 Australian aircraft earner, was maintaining command 
of the Yellow Sea and patrolling the west coast of North Korea, between 
the gulf of the Yalu River and the Han River estuary, thus cutting all 
enemy sea communications between China and North Korea and between 
North Korea and the battle area. This force also prevented the enemy 
from invading the numerous islands lying off the west coast which are 
held and used by the UN forces. Guns of Commonwealth naval units 
also regularly engaged enemy troops and other military targets on this 
coast. A Commonwealth aircraft carrier provided coastal reconnaissance 
and daily air strikes against enemy targets on the mainland, and gave 
close support to the army when required. 

‘Although’, he continued, ‘they have not recently been engaged in 
heavy fighting, troops of the Commonwealth Division take part daily 
in patrols and probing attacks, and they have maintained their reputation 
of being in the highest rank of the divisions in Korea. They are occupying 
one of the most vital defensive positions of the Allied line across the 
peninsula covering the approaches to the capital city of Seoul. There are 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and Indian units, in addition to our 
own, in the Division, and their team work under the most stringent 
conditions have proved an outstanding success.* 

The Royal Air Force squadron of Sunderland flying boats continued 
to take an active part in the anti-submarine and shipping patrols which 
ensured the security of the sea lines of supply between Japan and Korea 
[see 1.5.52 1 h(6 1 )] . A number of RAF fighter pilots had been serving 
with American squadrons, and they had acquitted themselves with 
distinction during their tour of duty. South African and Australian 
squadrons had also been playing their part in United Nations air opera- 
tions. 

The total casualties suffered by the United Kingdom forces since 
June 1950 were 513 officers and men killed, 1,601 wounded, 939 prisoners 
of war and 197 missing; a total of 3,250 officers and men. 

THE PRESENT MILITARY SITUATION 

The Prime Minister stated that, as a result of the Communist policy 
of reinforcement, ‘the size of the force in the field against the United 
Nations Command is not far short of 1,000,000 men, compared with a 
total of just over 500,000 last July. Although the number of enemy 
formations has been increased, this reinforcement has largely consisted of 
building existing units up to full strength. The fresh troops are mainly 
Chinese. At the same time, the enemy’s strength in armour and artillery 
has steadily mounted. They are now believed to have over 500 tanks and 
self-propelled guns. There have been large increases in the numbers 
of anti-aircraft and anti-tank guns, heavy mortars and field artillery. 
Rocket launchers have also made their appearance. 

‘Despite our air superiority over the immediate battle area, the enemy 
have also been able to build up large stocks of all types of supplies during 
the past ten months. There has been a marked increase in the size of the 
enemy air forces, which have about 1,800 aircraft compared with some 
1,000 aircraft last July. About 1,000 of these aircraft are jet fighters, 
mostly MIG 15s. There is no evidence at present of an imminent enemy 
attack, but with their reinforcements, the Communists are now in a position 
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to launch a major offensive with little warning and could maintain the 
initial pressure of their attacks for some time. The United Nations’ 
Forces have not been idle during the last 10 months. They now hold the 
most strongly defended line that they have ever occupied across the 
peninsula and they are, of course, backed by strong close-support air 
forces.’ 

The Prime Minister said that the situation in Korea was very grave 
but that ‘the United Nations Commander, the American general on the 
spot, believes that the United Nations are capable of holding a violent 
offensive should it be made against them on the breakdown of the peace 
negotiations’. 

‘I feel’, he said, ‘that during the last ten months we have been engaged 
in truce-making under extraordinary conditions. I do not think there has 
ever been any will to peace on the side of the enemy, who were suffering 
so heavily when the truce was begun and who have certainly improved 
their position in the meanwhile’. 


Delimitation of Territorial Waters 

UK Note to Iceland 

On 2nd May the UK Government delivered a Note to the Icelandic 
Government asking them to modify new fishing regulations due to come 
into force on 15th May. These would prohibit the trawlers of all nations, 
including Iceland, from fishing in certain waters and would have the effect 
of excluding British fishing vessels from an area where they have been 
accustomed to fish for over half a century, and from which they normally 
obtain some 25,000 tons of fish annually. The Icelandic Government, 
following a recent ruling by the International Court in favour of Norway 
concerning a dispute with the United Kingdom about the delimitation of 
territorial waters [see 24.1.52 lh(14)], had announced on 19th March that 
it would in future regard as territorial waters a four-mile strip measured 
from base lines drawn from point to point between promontories, islands 
and rocks off the shore. The UK Note denied the Icelandic Government’s 
right to claim a territorial sea of four miles, instead of the three miles 
generally accepted in international law, and contended that there was no 
justification in international law or in the Court’s ruling for the base line 
drawn across the Faxa Floi. The Icelandic Government, in a reply 
published on 16th May, declined to alter the regulations. 

International Law and Territorial Waters 

Broadly speaking, prior to the judgment of the International Court in 

the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case, it had been generally accepted 

practice to use as a base line for a three-mile limit of territorial waters the 

low-water mark along the coast, each island having its own belt of territorial 

waters. Where there was a bay with an opening of less than ten miles the 

base line was drawn from headland to headland, and where the bay had 

an opening of more than ten miles the base line was drawn across the bay 

at the nearest point to the entrance where the width was no more than 
ten miles. 

The general principles emerging from the Court’s latest judgment are 
as follows: 
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(1) the delimitation of sea areas has always an international aspect 
and its validity with regard to States other than the coastal State 
depends on international law; 

(2) there is no general obligation to make the low-water mark the 
base line from which territorial waters are measured. At any rate 
where the coast is curved, territorial waters may be measured from 
base lines drawn from point to point so long as the base lines follow 
the general direction of the coast and are ‘reasonable’, and so long 
as the areas lying within the base lines are ‘sufficiently closely linked 
to the land domain to be subject to the regime of internal waters; 

(3) the ten-mile rule for bays has not the authority of a general rule 
of international law; 

(4) it may be permissible in some cases to draw base lines ‘between 
islands, islets and rocks, across the sea areas separating them, even 
when such areas do not fall within the conception of a bay’. In such 
cases, however, the areas enclosed by the base lines should be situated 
inter fauces terrarum (between the jaws of the land or from headland 
to headland, the islands, islets and rocks being considered for this 
purpose as an extension of the mainland coast). 

(5) where there is a fringe of islands off the coast, the base line may 
follow the outer edge of the fringe on the same principle; 

(6) there is no fixed limit to the length of base lines that may be 
drawn in these ways; 

(7) the waters between an island fringe and the mainland may be 
claimed as internal waters; 

(8) where a State has particular economic interests of long standing, 
it may make even more liberal use of long base lines than it would 
otherwise be justified in making. 


Summary of the UK Note 

In their Note of 2nd May the UK Government expressed regret at the 
Icelandic Government’s unilateral action in publishing new fishing 
regulations without previous consultation with the UK Government. 
British fishing vessels had fished in waters from which the new regulations 
now excluded them for over half a century, and for a large part of this 
period there was in force a treaty between the two countries regulating 
fishery limits. The UK Government had in two previous Notes stated 
their readiness to hold discussions with the Icelandic Government in the 
light of the International Court’s judgment. In these circumstances, and 
taking into account also Iceland’s interest in the UK fish market, it would 
have been more consistent with the preservation of harmonious relations 
between the two countries if the Icelandic Government had accepted 
the UK Government’s suggestion for agreement by negotiation on an 
ad hoc line, which would take into account both the long-standing interests 
of- the United Kingdom fishing industry and the desire of Iceland for 
further conservation measures. In this connection the UK Government 
had already expressed willingness to discuss interim conservation measures 
pending the entry into force of the Overfishing Convention of 1946 and 
the setting up of the permanent international commission envisaged in it. 

The UK Government expressed surprise that the Icelandic Government 
should consider that the International Court’s recent judgment provided 
any warrant for claiming a territorial sea of four miles. The question of 
the breadth of territorial sea had not been before the Court at all in this 
case, as the UK Government had admitted that Norway was entitled on 
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very exceptional historic grounds to claim a territorial sea of four miles 
Such grounds did not exist in the case of Iceland. In the area in question 
the principle of the three-mile limit was established many years before the 
Anglo-Damsh Convention of 1901 (relating to Iceland) came into force, 
that Convention merely placed on record an established rule of inter- 
national law and so denunciation of it did not entitle Iceland to fix limits 
wider than those prescribed by international law before the Convention 
came into force. Her Majesty’s Government would remind the Icelandic 
Government of the Notes delivered by the Governments of Denmark and 
Sweden to the USSR on 24th July 1950 in which these Governments 

objected to the Soviet claim to a 12-nnle territorial belt and in this 

r^ t ei 1 K PO r f tCd OUtt, 1 ’ at if ’ in a P articular a «a, certain limits governing 

-° f terntonal waters have become established, any extension 
of those limits constitutes an encroachment on the open sea where the 

fVom n foIei°gn a Sta?e U s" trieS l ° fiSh and navigate vvithout hindrance 

sea^to < f tG rh°' nt ? d OU V that in drawing a base lille across the open 

oHhe Faxa Roi the W? 8 h ?? ast tha ” the natural northern headland 
ot the Faxa Floi the Icelandic Government had drawn a line which ‘in 

, y . p ° llows the u general direction of the coast and encloses areas of 
sea which cannot be said to be “sufficiently closely linked to the land 
domain to be subject to the regime of internal waters” or to be inter fauces 

ihS v Um ' T llS ln 5 ^ as ’ morcover > considerably further to seaward than 
the line recommended by the International Council for the Exploration 

allot^Tofisli 948 38 ^ ^ ond which v^shoffiS 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s Commons Statement 

said! t d he a United d Kingdmn could Zol ' deep ' Sea lnterests > he 
of maintaining a maximum area of the f 0m ltS esta hhshed policy 

Britain was i n 8 any c”und bj certam SeS^" 3110 " ■' jurisdiction 
the present exclusive fishery Iimits^so far as the r ent ‘° aS t0 retain 

were concerned, and had the further nhlioar V6S . Se S ofc< ; rtain countries 

Governments which would be affected bv anv chan° < ? 0nsu , it the Colonial 
Government were fully alive to the 1 T :han ge J n pohcy. While the 

inshore fishermen from the adoption of the ba^e-h hlCh —‘V aCCrue t0 
that ‘it would not be right to comftn fi™ ba se-Ime principle, they felt 

very serious action until the wider asoects^f thel ^ US ’?? S W , Uh re 8 ard to a 
studied.’ aspects of the problem have been fully 

territoriaf" w^twf from ‘three tTfoKs “’tW the 11 of British 
national Court of Justice had concert of the Inter - 

base-line from which territorial waters were n f dehrait ing the 

of territorial waters. In the opinion^ 
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a^aTto 3 ^ SffiSafSi 1 TmorTlZ thS^ul ^ «* 

special histone circumstances could be invoked In the Antrim ^? less v ? r > r 

is— 

c€ii u “ : ^ 


. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Sudanese Delegation in Cairo 

Ah A H?,lhh°r C i a ! delegation of five prominent Sudanese, led by Saved 

^ membeV of Jhe 6 ^ T r ^ ^ Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha aS 
7 ? e “ er , of th u e Sudan Legislative Assembly, arrived in Cairo on 

27th May to exchange views with the Egyptian Government The fnnr 

Sneak er iem f b t e h S delegation are Sa yed Mohammed Salih Shangiti 

Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, Sayed Abdel Rahman Ali Taha’ 

Sudanese Minister of Education, Sayed Babu Nimr, a member of the 

Legislative Assembly and Nazir of the Messaria tribe (Kor“n) and 

Sayed Ibrahim Ahmed Ibrahim, a member of the Sudanese Executive 

Council and vice-principal of the University College of Khartoum 

The delegation, which broadly reflects opinion in the Sudan Legislative 
^ s ™, bly .’ u , vl 1 sltl £ g £ air ? as the result of an official invitation fent bv 

one of the two principal religious leaders in the Sudan. ^ 


Self-Government Statute Sent to Co-domini 

The final draft of the ‘Self-Government Statute 1952’ which is, in effect 
a draft constitution representing the last stage in the Sudan’s advance 
towards self-determination [see 3.4.52 lh(47)j was submitted by the 

^Ti"°i r H G t nera ° f lhe , | udan > Slr Robert Howe, to the Co-domini 
(the United Kingdom and Egypt) early in May. 

7l , Tbe 9 d { a a 1 a tat , Ut£ A W ; a l debate , d b y the Sudaa Legislative Assembly from 
l'5 t n 2 d A P riJ - At the conclusion of the debate the Assembly passed a 
motion expressing full agreement m principle with the draft Statute. 


Life of Legislative Assembly Extended 

The Sudan Legislative Assembly agreed on 15th May to the amendment 
of the Legislative Assembly ordinance of 1948 to permit the continuation 
of the present Assembly for four months after 23rd June. This action 
had earlier been requested by the Governor-General, who explained that 
the Co-domini would need time to examine and study the draft Self- 
Government Statute making it probable that the holding of elections for 
a new Sudanese Parliament must be postponed for several months. It 
was stated by the Sudan Civil Secretary on 15th May that the amendment 
was necessary because it was felt that, until it was legally possible to go 
ahead with elections for the new parliament, the Sudan should not be 
without a representative assembly. 
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Recent World Economic Developments 

United Nations Reports 

The United Nations has recently prepared several reports which will 
help the Economic and Social Council, at its fourteenth Session beginning 
on 13th May, to take stock of the world economic situation and to make 
recommendations for international action. These reports are World 
Economic Report 1950-51 and its supplements Recent Changes in 
Production , Summary of Recent Economic Developments in the Middle 
East , and Summary of Recent General Economic Developments in Africa . 


World Production and Trade 

These are some of the main points made in the World Economic Report 
and in Recent Changes in Production . 

1. After a year and a half of rearmament the world produced more 
goods in 1951 than in any previous year. The increase was greater 
than the increase in military production alone, the supply of 
civilian goods having increased instead of fallen as had been 
expected. In the private enterprise economies — e.g., the United 
States and the United Kingdom — the rate of increase appeared 
to have slowed down during the second half of 1951 and early in 
1952, the production of consumer goods having fallen owing to 
a slackening of consumer demand. 

2. The expectations of raw material shortages had proved exag- 
gerated. World output of most raw materials reached a post-war 
peak in 1950 and continued to expand in 1951. 

3. Food production increased less than industrial production. More- 
over it did not keep pace with the increase of world population. 
Food supplies a head were 4 per cent lower than before the war, and 
inequalities in food consumption were greater. Asia and the Far 
East were particularly black spots. 

4. Production in under-developed countries expanded much less 
than in industrialized countries. This ‘has served to widen still 
further the production gap to be bridged by the under-developed 
countries’. 

5. Industrialized countries, which are predominantly exporters of 
manufactures and importers of raw materials, suffered a 
deterioration in terms of trade of about 10 per cent between the 
first halves of 1950 and 1951 followed by a small improvement in 
the second half of 1951. 

6. The counterpart was seen in the export earnings of primary 
producing — mainly under-developed — countries. Increased earn- 
ings from raw material exports in the first nine months after 
hostilities began in Korea enabled these countries to finance 
larger imports of capital and consumer goods. Their fear that 
they would be unable to procure capital goods from the indus- 
trialized countries because of the demands of the rearmament 
programmes did not materialize during 1951. In fact, many of 
them were not able to absorb all the capital goods they could 
have imported. By the end of 1 95 1 , however, owing to a slackening 
of demand for their exports, they were once again having to be 
concerned about the adequacy of their foreign exchange resources. 
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These developments illustrated the continuing vulnerability of the 
under-developed countries to fluctuations in international com- 
modity markets. ‘The alternation between fears of commodity 
surpluses and of shortages is of grave concern — and not merely to 
the under-developed countries.’ 

7. The trade of those Eastern European countries with centrally 
planned economics was affected by the restrictions on exports to 
them imposed by other countries. As a result, their trade with the 
rest of the world in 1951 was only about 70 to 75 per cent of what 
it had been in 1948 and about half of the pre-war level. The low 
level of imports by West European countries of coal, grain and 
timber from Eastern Europe was accompanied by a considerable 
expansion of their imports of these goods from North America. 
Trade among the Eastern European countries themselves almost 
doubled in quantity between 1948 and 1951, reflecting in part their 
increased production — which was in line with their plans — and 
the growth of the common planning of their economic objectives. 
Russia was the leading source of raw materials and equipment for 
the rest of Eastern Europe. The trade of China was also 
increasingly oriented towards the centrally planned economies of 
Russia and the Eastern European States. 

8. In 1951 the previous trend towards the reduction of deficits with 
the United States was reversed. By the end of the year there 
were signs of considerable strain in the balance of payments 
position of Western# Europe. The United Kingdom and France 
and their affiliated currency areas were compelled to reintroduce 
import restrictions which were bound to have repercussions on 
the balance of payments positions of other countries. 


Under-developed Countries: Need for International Action 

Referring to the gap between production in industrialized and under- 
developed countries, the World Economic Report says: 

‘Indications are that the technical obstacles to expanded production in 
the industrialized countries which had been feared in 1950 were rapidly 
overcome in 1951 and are of diminishing concern in 1952. There is, 
indeed, evidence of available capacities in these countries not only . in 
light industry but in certain branches of durable goods production as well. 
Supplies of capital goods available for export in 1 952 from the industrialized 
countries are not likely, even under current conditions, to be smaller, and 
in some cases may well be larger, than in 1951. Of course, should any 
easing of political tensions in the world bring about any reduction in 
armament expenditures, the opportunities for raising living standards 
in both developed and under-developed countries would correspondingly 
improve. 

‘These facts lend new emphasis to the present need for some kind of 
international action designed to bring about an adequate international 
flow of capital to the under-developed countries, to elaborate new 
techniques for stabilizing the demand for and prices of primary com- 
modities traded internationally, or to introduce other arrangements that 
would, under mutually acceptable conditions, enable the industrialized 
countries to increase the supply of machinery and equipment to the 
under-developed countries so as to enable them to develop their abundant 
natural resources as well as to meet the demands of their trading partners.’ 
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Indices of Industrial and Raw Material Production 

The report on Recent Changes in Production contains two tables — 
reproduced below- — showing the trend in mining and manufacturing 
production and in raw materials production. 


Table l 

INDICES OF MINING AND MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 

IN SELECTED COUNTRIES, 1948 TO 1951 


Country 
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1948 

1 1949 

1950 

1951 

Austria 

90 

121 i 

144 

! 162 

Belgium 

96 

I 

f 96 

98 

113 

Denmark 

129 i 

138 

153 

! 154 

Finland 

137 i 

146 

149 

176 

France 

100 

no 

ill 

125 

Saar 

Germany: 

73 

90 

96 

116 

Western 

! 51 

78 i 

100 

121 

West Berlin 

28 

19 1 

31 

39 (a) 

Greece 

72 

85 ; 

108 

125 

Irish Republic 

128 

! 146 

162 

' 1 67(a) 

Italy 

92 

I 100 j 

114 

128 

Luxembourg . . 

100 

1 95 

100 

122 

Netherlands . . 

110 

! 123 

135 

141 

Norway . . . . 

125 

132 

141 

148 

Portugal . . . . . . 1 

118 

112 

122 

116 

Spain 

100 

96 

104 

• • 

Sweden 

150 

156 

161 

167 

United Kingdom 

110 

118 

1 30 

133 

Bulgaria 

190 

! 247 

304 

356 

Czechoslovakia 

109 

126 

146 | 

167 

Germany, Eastern 

- 65 

77 

97 

m m 

Hungary 

107 

153 

207 

“ w 

• A 

Poland 

146 

177 

232 

• • 

288 

Roumania 

83 

117 

160 

USSR 

171 

204 

251 

• • 

291 

Canada 

169 

171 

184 

195 

United States 

170 

156 

177 

195 

Argentina . . 

178 

171 

176 

173(a) 

Chile 

143 

140 

136 

148(a) 

Guatemala 

110 

114 

116 ! 

113(a) 

Mexico 

India 

128 

114 

137 

I HI 

153 

110 

161(a) 

122 

Japan 

40 

53 

66 

92 


(fl) First half of 1951 only. 
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Table n 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 


Thousands of metric tons 


Commodity 


Annual Production 

| 

Hsa 



1949 

1950 

% 

Metals: 

Copper ore 

2,190 

2,550 

m 

2,000 

2,250 

Copper, primary 

2,230 

2,620 


2,070 

2,290 

Zinc ore 

1,755 

2,100 

1,625 

1,675 

1,850 

Zinc, primary 

1,550 

1,760 


1,730 

1,860 

Lead ore 

1,635 

1,700 


1,400 

1,500 

Lead, primary 

1,610 

1,650 


1,460 

1,600 

Tin in concentrates 

210 

250 

154 

164 

170 

T in . . . . . . . . 

205 

230 


171 

175 

Bauxite 

3,700 

13,100 


7,700 

7,500 

Aluminium 

450 

1,880 


1,130 

1,300 

Antimony ore 

42 

50 

1 41 

35 

38 

Cadmium (metal) 

I 2,979 

4,589 

4,282 

4,539 

5,015 

Chrome ore (Cr 2 0 3 ). . 

489 

600 


730 

800 

Cobalt tons . . . . . . j 

3,200 

4,700 


5,900 

7,100 

Manganese ore 

1,510 

1,375 

1,095 

1,420 

1,509 

Molybdenum ore 

15 

31 

13 

11 

14 

Nickel ore 

112 

152 

123 

121 

119 

Tungsten ore (W0 3 ) 

12 

30 

11 

9 

10 

Other Minerals and 
Chemicals: 






Pyrites 

4,215 

3,500 

mSSm 

3,850 

4,200 

Sulphur, native 

3,425 

4,000 


5,150 

5,670 

Sulphuric acid (100%) 

14,600 

15,500 

mm 

21,200 

23,600 

Nitrogen 

2,549 

• • 

3,311 

3,605 

3,966 

Phosphoric acid (P 2 0 5 ) 

3,411 

• • 


5,455 

5,634 

Potash 

2,800 

• • 

3,257 

3,835 

4,312 

Rubber: 






Natural 

1,226 

1,623 

1,549 

1,514 

1,885 

Synthetic 

3 

915 

541 

447 

543 

Fibres: 






Cotton 

6,432 



6,845 

6,001 

Rayon 

827 


113 

1,225 

1,585 

Wool (clean basis) 

934 


976 

997 

1,036 

Hemp . . 

250 



260 

200 

J ute . . .. .. . . 

1,880 



1,420 

1,560 

Other hard fibres 

• 

534 



480 

530 

Forest Products: 






Lumber 

200,000 

• • 

Mill 

197,000 : 

>24,500 

Newsprint 

7,850 

• • 

rail 

7,490 

8,150 

Wood-pulp . . 

25,000 

• • 

25,870 

26,130 

30,360 
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The Middle East 

The effect on the Middle East of international economic trends 
following the Korean war has been limited, the raw materials whose prices 
have increased most in world markets forming only a minor part of the 
exports of Middle Eastern countries except for Egypt and the Sudan. 
Even so most countries have experienced an improvement in terms of 
trade which has contributed to a reduction of the foreign trade deficit. 
But overshadowing the repercussions of the international situation have 
been local problems, e.g., the plight of the Arab refugees; the absorption 
of immigrants in Israel; and the nationalization of the oil industry in Iran. 
Other points made by the Summary of Recent Economic Developments in 
the Middle East are; 

1. Economic activity has continued to increase, industry progressing 
more than agriculture. Crude petroleum output rose from 71 
million metric tons in 1949 to 89 million tons in 1950 and about 
98 million tons in 1951 in spite of the setback following the closing 
down of the Persian fields. In 1950, the Middle East displaced 
the Caribbean as the largest exporter of crude petroleum. 

2. National plans of economic development are being carried out 
throughout the region. For example, in Iraq a start was made 
with a five-year plan in the summer of 1951. This plan is being 
financed largely from oil revenues, and two flood control and 
irrigation projects are already in hand at Wadi Tharthar and 
Habbaniya. But the speed at which development plans are being 
carried out and future prospects differ greatly between countries. 
In Persia development activities have been severely curtailed by 
the cessation of oil revenues. More generally, the report says that 
development is slowed down by physical obstacles, and institutional 
and social factors such as the unequal distribution of incomes, lack 
of technical skills, inadequate health conditions and systems of 
land tenure. 

3. Availability of capital varies. Israel and Turkey have benefited 
from capital imports under US Export-Import Bank loans and 
private loans issued on foreign markets, and Turkey has received 
aid under the European Recovery Programme. Oil producing 
countries— e.g., Iraq and Saudi Arabia — are in a good position for 
accelerating development following increased payments by 
concessionary companies. Sterling balances have been mobilized 
for development but they are nearly depleted for Israel and Jordan 
though they are still large for Egypt and the Sudan. For the Arab 
refugees some capital is being provided through the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. 

4. Nearly all countries have benefited from the Technical Assistance 
Programme of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
and some have received help under the United States programme 
of technical co-operation. 


Africa 

The Summary of Recent General Economic Developments in Africa savs 
that international assistance to Africa (excluding Egypt) and increased 
co-operation among governments dealing with African affairs have been 
noteworthy developments in the post-war world. It cites the technical 
assistance given by the United Nations to Libya, Ethiopia and Liberia 
the loans granted by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
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p e \el°pnie nt to the Belgian Congo, Ethiopia, Southern Rhodesia and 
South Africa, and the organizations created by interested governments to 
dioso 11 Jhe problems they face in their territories [see R.1958 9.6.50 and 
K. 1 959 1.1 1-50 International Colonial Co-operation ]. Mention is made of 
the mcreased rate of investment under the development plans of the 
African dependent territories [see 21.9.51 lb p.ll]. 

The report also contains details on various aspects of the region’s 
agriculture, industry and trade. 6 

The following are some references to information in Reference Division 
papers and surveys on recent contributions by the United Kingdom to 
solving the problems of the under-developed territories which figure so 
largely in these United Nations reports. 


RF. P.2174, February 1952 .. 


R.2067 and 2068 17.1.51 
R.20I8 4.9.50 

R. 2034 16.10.50 

RF. P.2391 6.5.52 . . 

R.2158 18.5.51 
R.2172 4.6.51 

RF. P.2222. August 1951 
R.2240 19.10.51 


International Survey— 

9.2.51 3fp. 17 

6.4.51 3f p.35 
6.4.51 3fp.33 

20.4.51 3f p.33 

10.8.51 3fp.4l 

10.8.51 3fp.37 

24.8.51 3fp.29 

19.10.51 3fp.57 

16.11.51 3f p.57 

14.12.51 3a p.43 

24.1.52 2h(3) 


The United Kingdom Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts. 

Industrial Development in the British Colonies. 
Britain and Development in S and SE Asia. 

The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in S and SE Asia. 

First Annual Report of the Colombo Plan ; A 
Summary. 

Technical Assistance to S and SE Asia. 

UK Financial Aid to the Colonies 1920-50. 

Britain and Middle East Development. 

The British Middle East Office. 


Development in Iraq. 

Expansion of Oil Production in Iraq. 

Economic Progress in Kuwait. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

Jordan Valley Development. 

Middle East Development. 

UK Contributions to UN Technical Assistance 
Activities 

British Chemical Research— Contributions to Wel- 
fare in Under-developed Countries. 

Development Projects in Iraq. 

UK Gifts and Loans since 1945. 

Aid for Arab Refugees. 


For items on development in the UK Dependencies, see Index to 
Commonwealth Survey , Part II. 
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Locust Invasions in the Middle East 


International Co-operation in Control 


Several countries in the Middle East and Africa have been invaded 
recently by swarms of the Desert Locust. The swarms have moved since 
the beginning of the year from their breeding areas in East Africa, and 
infestation has been spreading to large areas of Somaliland, Eritrea, the 
Sudan, Aden, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, Oman, Kuwait, Jordan, Egypt, 
Israel, Syria, Iraq, Persia and Pakistan 'see map on p.4L. 

The rapid extension of the infestation, and the danger of a serious 
plague, have led to the organization of control measures by the established 
anti-locust organizations such as the Desert Locust Control, a British 
organization based on Nairobi. As the threat has increased, many 
countries have sent help to combat the plague, and an international 
campaign has been launched to which Britain is contributing supplies, 
vehicles and the services of skilled officers. 


The Desert Locust is'^the species of locust which still causes grave 
anxiety. As a result of internationally co-ordinated information and 
control measures and intensive campaigns, effective control of outbreaks 
has been established in the case of two other species of locust, the African 
Migratory Locust and the Red Locust, responsible in the past for wide- 
spread invasion and devastation sec Reference Note R.1960 International 
Co-operation Against the Locust , July 1950 j. 

The United Kingdom Government, which spends £1 million every year 
on locust control, and the African Colonial Governments, have, with other 
Governments, co-operated over a long period on campaigns against the 
Desert Locust also. The Governments of the East African High Com- 
mission territories agreed, in 1948, to establish, with the financial support 
of the United Kingdom, the Desert Locust Control Service with which 
other Governments in the area now co-operate. Before operations can 
begin it is necessary to have information on locust breeding and movement. 
For this purpose, it was agreed at a conference of British, French and 
Italian entomologists in Rome in 1931 that the Imperial Institute of 
Entomology in London should be adopted by the Governments concerned 
as the centre for anti-locust research. 


Beginning of the Present Invasion 

Swarms ol the Desert Locust have been present in East Africa the 
Middle East, Pakistan and India for about 2 to 3 years. They were not 
numerous nor large at first, but in 1951 it became necessary to organize 
very extensive anti-locust campaigns in Persia, India, Pakistan, Iran 
Ethiopia and East Africa. Many swarms were killed, and by October 1951 
the infestation was confined to Somaliland and the adjoining parts of 
Ethiopia and Kenya, where heavy breeding occurred durinu the latter part 

° f 195 T J!| e s " ar “ s . lai ? e SS s 'here, and the young locusts (hoppers) 
were hatched. The (British) Desert Locust Control in Kenya, Somaliland 
and hthiopia, the Italian administration in Somalia, and the Ethiopian 
Government, with British help, did everything possible to kill the hopper 
bands. Many were destroyed but some escaped and became swarms In 
the early part of 1952 these swarms began a northward migration and in 
January and February were moving over Ethiopia and southern Eritrea 
crossing the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden into and across Arabia In’ 
February Iraq and Persia were invaded. In March and April the infesta- 
tion spread to Jordan, Israel and Syria, and extended across southern 
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Iran to the borders of Afghanistan and Pakistan. The infested area in 
Persna is estimated to be about 1.4 million acres. It is more widespread 

and' Oman eXt£nd,ng from Jordan and s y ria acr °ss the deserts to Kuwait 


Measures to Control the Invasions 

This northward migration of swarms had not been expected to occur 
on such a vast scale. But the anti-locust forces were not unprepared and 
began to combat the danger in the early stages. A great advantage was 
that all information on locust breeding and movement is reported 
regularly to the Anti-Locust Research Centre, London, which p tote it 
and issues information and warnings to the area concerned. Possible 
infestation of Arabia was foreseen, and officers of the Desert Locust 
Contro in East Africa prepared to meet the danger by arranging to 
establish supply bases a 1 over Arabia and distributing 2,600 tons of 
poisoned bait at strategic points. 1 When the invasion began, about 40 
locust officers, with 170 motor vehicles and spraying and dusting equip- 
ment, went into action British and Egyptian anti-locust teams, as in 
other years, worked together. 

i r ing l bl i S , aud s administration has always helped these teams, as have 
India and Pakistan. On this occasion, the seriousness of the menace has 

been recognized by other Middle East countries also, which have joined 

in the extensive counter measures now being organized. The Governments 

of Iraq, Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Turkey and Jordan all sent technical 

officers to an urgent conference where plans were made for joint action. 

Iraqi and British experts, working in Arabia and Kuwait, have also 

conferred with American experts sent to help. Indian and Pakistani 

experts have conferred with Persian experts at Teheran. The Food and 

Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAO) has established 

a t echnical Committee for co-ordinating the efforts of all countries into 

a single campaign; and it has allocated 5500,000 for the work. AU these 

participants arc carrying out a single intensive campaign and contributing 

supplies and technical help to meet emergency requests from specific 

areas (see below). In addition, Italy and the Soviet Union have sent help 
and supplies. v 




Jordan Emergency 

Jordan, one of the most seriously infested countries, sent out an appeal 
for help on 26th April and immediate action was taken in response. The W 
Entomological Adviser to the British Middle East Office went to Jordan 
to advise the Government, and the (UK) Royal Air Force brought 
insecticide and equipment by air. The Lebanon offered 20 tons of insecti- 
cide, Egypt 200 tons of bran, Syria 100 tons of bran, and Turkey 100 tons 
of bran and 5 tons of insecticide. On 1st May Jordan signed an agreement 
with FAO under which FAO, with the help of the Royal Air Force and at 
an approximate cost of 510,000, sent 5 power-spraying units from the 
United Kingdom, and 2 tons of insecticide. Two United States spraying 
planes were also sent. 

Serious Menace in Persia 

Persia has also appealed for assistance from other countries to deal with 
the invasion there which menaces a very large area. An agreement for 

x Bait wheat bran mixed with a special chemical — is scattered over the ground; 
locusts eat it and die within a few hours. Another method of locust control is to 
spray chemicals on hoppers and adult locusts from cars and aircraft. 
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Th^USSR ‘h is "v* nt" f i°n lhat entered into by Jordan was made with FAO. 
c l^bSR has suit 10 spraying aircraft complete with crews and is 

contributing 500 tons of bran and 50 tons of insecticide. Pakistan has 

sent Is tons of insecticide and 100 tons of rice bran, 2 locust specialists 

and 4 teeps India has sent a locust specialist and is’supSg Kl? 

d !‘ . v~ mat -!'"ics and several tons of insecticide. The United States has 
suit spinning an craft and is contributing 9 tons of insecticide ITIeln 

nH e 8.5°51 l 3(’f) l p.33° nlbaUn8 3 SCri ° US Iocust menace in >951 was described 

thJpoim rinTf 'V liCal , CO i'° PCrati0n Ad ™'nistration, which administers 

off 159 000 0s r ole’ 1 II 3 ^ pr ° glamme ’ has a > locat ed about the equivalent 
• ‘ ’ .. ( r l j lc ^ ocust campaigns, and is making altogether 10 US 

Planes available (,n addition to 6 given to Persia last year). 
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AID TO DEVELOPMENT 2c 




Development in S and SE Asia 

UK Support for ECAFE and Colombo Plan 

rn Ihe House of Lords on 21st May, Lord Reading, UK Under-Secretarv 
ol State for Foreign Affairs, re-emphasized the determination of the UK 
Government to continue doing as much as possible towards ensuring the 
success of collective efTorts to help forward development in South and 
Soutli East Asia. He referred particularly to the work bmns? done under 

Colom 0 bo 0 p]an SS,0n ^ Asia and thc Far East (ECAFE) and J? 

The Need for External Mclp 

Lord Reading first spoke of the need for urppnt c,. • 

a quarter of the world’s population lived in the Colombo Plan^coumries 6 
which were confronted by the task of raising their peoples’ standard oF 
hving to a more adequate level. Population was increasing at derate of 
Per cent a year, which in India alone meant that ther/were b -tween 

that the first preoccupation of these c^inLw^ 

pace with the population increase. Many of them-Tndia pSfsten 8 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and the Philippines— were iko fWi ? ’ 

stitutional, economic, social and admits rati ve problems Xlvhfe frim 

” •* own behalf. 

assurance.’ WWK tS&«3 

ECAFE and the Colombo Plan 

Plan^said* Lord C R °a^ing S , S were°bot h ^oncerne^ 1 ^ ' tif S *’ an , d the Co,ombo 

and their approach was sufficiently different to prevent dunk thlS w help ’ 
over, the danger of overlapping lnH h^n r,. *v evcnt duplication. More- 

of the Executive Secretary of ECAFE at*" the a J^ rted k y the attendance 

Colombo Plan Consultative Coninlee n " ™ et,ng of the 

Survey 9.4.52, 1 c(6) 1 Apart from differ Ma f c}l - see Commonwealth 

membership, ECAFE wT’prima' a " d in 

countries concerned how things can be don? ti ‘ r demonstrat e to the 

of attention to surveys of, and torkine rnnifc devoted a >°t 

main problems of common interest to thereeion ?? C ° n ? rences on, the 

control, transport, and the mobilization ofin e™ , W - bo , le su ? h as flood 

an annual survey of the region On the nth? h J P u ’ and Produced 

was primarily concerned wifh particular^ projects 1 ^?’ Co,ombo p,a n 

master-plan prepared by the developed P for i* n v ' S n0t ln any sense a 

developed countries. It is indeed no? in iuitr P ? Itl0n Upon the uuder- 

an imaginative essay in co-operation ‘ d fa P ian at a11 ba t rather . . . 

countries prepare their own six-year plan’s and theH tH ? un d er -developed 

thereafter at liberty to decide bv bilateral arr h develo P e d countries are 

developed countries they are Sli£ ^ h do anff™"!, 8 WhiCh ° f the und ^- 

whateaem’. The great slre „ e th 
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TorlZttT™ ^ the / CtUaI ““-trie, 

ihcse countries to make these tasks a succes^ man ' fest de ‘erm.nation of 

\ 

Hie UK Contribution 

ssssss: tzr ? ecafe - 

considerable contribution had been imdenn ’ n * £ eading said that a 

release of sterling balances (£253 million over u y agreeing to ‘he 

capital equipment which had enabled progress tnh ^ 3 S ° by sales of 
large-scale schemes in the area. Tn the met b mad( ; ° n a numbe r of 
dom had supplied nearly half Smith .. c r ^ e y ears the United King- 
metals and engineering products Of orenf S ° U h EaSt Asias im P orts of 

vision of technical assfstance, and it^aSreTKf h'” tbe P ro ' 

m these days of straitened finanrinl rim 1 ^ orc ^ ^ ea ding thought, that 
could give the most cEt and promp “a^^he E" Kl " gdom 

than ever for British engmeers adniLir n nT , need was 8 reater 

past had been ‘found alfover the w™ld and ^n^ Wh ° in the 

where’. The UK Government d • • • are still almost every- 

Ministry of Labour there was special marhf° f tb , ls aeed ' Thus . in the 
Department, for fmdiim the experts r l h ! ne J y > the Employment Service 

Committee, whose task'was to examine^vhafro n T ecbnicaI Personnel 
the supply of technicians Ivid -> c. k dt cou ^ be done to increase 
atiention o„ T cei ' ,r ““ d <•» 

release civil servants if necessarv nn , !f Governmen t had agreed to 

" Kll " lr -' and the academic wo'rld woaM MoT/i “Camp,? ''° P ' d "”* 

ooie™,^*''!;,:; P p ™st““X s fo ;, ,hc Unittd 

the future. At the same time 1 hi? d ■ /' y lncreased funds for 

this area, not merely as a gesture but is n're^n^ oursc,v ^ 1 s to th e work in 
centrate great attention on?t to carlv it ty J 3nd , We do mean to con ~ 
and if zeal does not carrv us far mnnlt, forwar d and put as much zeal— 

we can make available- -towards wMgtetSSt™ C ° ntribution as 
“uaE Zir'Trtcn, n°J° mh0 Plm "‘"be found in RF.P. 2391 

WEALTH SURVEY V.5.52 Ic(8-ll) MB ° PIAN * A summa RY, and COMMON- 
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TRADE AND FINANCE 2e (25) 


UK Firms’ Withdrawal from China 

AW Form of Trade Machinery to he Considered 

In a statement in the UK House of Commons on 20th May, Mr Fden 

thced fn SeCr lry '.! nnOU f ,C f d th;U as British firms China were being 
deed foi reasons beyond their control, with ever increasing difficulties 8 

they had decided to close down in C hina. It was not intended to ston 

general trade with China, but new trading machinery would be required 

The UK Government had taken up with the Chinese Government wh at 

Confe U reSe St °e°e 52 ‘ mf 6 P , r u P U,v ma , dc a * the Moscow Economic 

vc rue re nee see 1.5.5. ~eu2) and had offered anv facilities in its oower m 
bring them to a result, but had received no answer to , U commumcation 

British Traders’ Difficulties in China 

!£; "Jr'S B ™ isl ' i" <-W» had been facing 

S3 -a ffls 

mmmm 

,sss ir* 

available to ensure ,h», ihese problems are deal, S^JedlbousS ' 

Suggested New Machinery 

the need and des^rabdity fo^British trade" wi^ toh*™ convin . ced of 
suggestion has been conveyed to the Central PconlpVr ^ COntlnued * The 
requirements of this trade under the rh-.n T o \ P I- 9 ove . rnment that the 
perhaps be met by se tTng up a new form of ^ COndlt,ons “China might 

that this could take the formof anassocui ZnnS The flrms feel 

facturers and overseas buyers who would mahnV representatives of manu- 

appropriate Chinese authorities Thil bodv cmuf^ 1 C o ntact Wlth the 
permanent trade organization.’ dy could ’ ln fact > act as a 

munhy n f n a the b Far Eas^I^r "’EdeT^ “"c ?°V, rage of the British com- 

their long and honourable connection^tlfcif 31 !. he C0Urse of 

greatly to the prosperity of both countries Th^ i they r “u contrib uted 

assets in China belonging to British eonrU™ V UC the lmm ovable 
million to £250 million. sources was, he added, about £200 

TK T r , BK ' TAIlVS TRAD,NG TRADITION WITH CHINA 
about aso'e'ars ago^thelasf Indt Company began tobri%cS£ 
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ce n t urj ^ ' n t ‘ \\ ^ “ r ° ™*e t s . I n the early nineteenth 

p&'E&zxs 

houses. Hongkong, wiuch was Tcmnrll ^ o T' ,,s> Wharves and ware- 

P art of the nineteenth century a c?eari?» h < ,842 f ha \. been ’ since the ,atter 
port of call for the great shipping h,^ S ° '° r the China trade and a 
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UN Disarmament Commission 

Western Proposals Attacked by Soviet Union 

M A L a , rf, tin i the UN Disarmament Commission on 10th June, 
M. Malik, the Soviet representative, attacked the proposals for reducing 

armed forces, put forward by the United Kingdom, France and the 

United States on 28th May, which would have had the effect of reducing 

he USSR n Trr 00 and ‘ ’ 50 k °' 000 the *™ed forces of the United State"! 

InH U R^f R d d r C ll ^’ c a " d l ° b ?‘* een 70() .°°0 and 800,000 those of France 
and Britain [see 29.5.52 ld(I0j. The Western plan, M. Malik said 

nmhl™V° Pf fr S rCp ? rtS ’ ar,iflciall >' and arbitrarily separated the 
problem of aimed forces from the questions of armaments and prohibition 

J| om ! c weapons. It was a scheme to ‘legalize’ a continued armaments 

race under the mask of a reduction of forces. He objected that the plan 

did not provide for abolition of military bases on foreign territory of which 

he alleged, the United States had more than 400. the Soviet proposals 

tor a one-third reduction in the armaments and armed forces of the five 

great Powers, he said, was a practicable scheme, and if such a reduction 

re agreed upon simultaneously with a decision to prohibit atomic 

not P fnrUe ’fr cc n mpanyl ? 8 colUro11 - ‘ thcn th e Soviet delegation does 
not foresee difficulties in the way of agreement on the concrete indices 

of such reduction of armaments and armed forces’ fn i t- 

S t ld t r iU h r WOUld wait for the Western proposals on the other 

two elements ol a disarmament programme armaments -»n i 

ar f m^rfo?^s rUCti ° n ~ bef0re disCLlbsi ^ the Proposals for limitation°of 

US Statement 

Mr. Cohen (United States) said that nothing had been so discouraehm 

stsssss SiS - 

ments, of the prohibition of atomic weapons and e and m arm . a " 
willingness to accept international control It hw It times' ltS 
hopes, but when we put concrete Questions m th* <:,?• * tm s raised our 
Soviet representative has refused ’to a S „ , r n !, ! 6t re P reseiltativ e, the 
control. . . .’ The Soviet reSStS Mr f que h stI0ns =°'^rning that 
discuss either the Western principles or proj^sals ^ ddded ’ W ° Uld n0t 

UK Statement 

»p*t because ,h. 

re duction* that would ha ve ,o be worked ou, i„ SfTwShTetoT,'; 

throughout the discussions in the Commi«iAn «• - 

unwilling to explain what the Soviet Union enlkJerf Soviet representative has been 

P an for controlling atomic energy until the Wesfci n * 1 VC tQ the Wc «ern 

atom bomb, and Western spokesmen h ^ . l ONVers f,rst agree to bun the 

that it appeared that they were being asked to^ccem aTleV? d ' d - Mr * CouIson (UK), 

without know, ng whether the Soviet Union waTr^ll! moraI obligations 

about the safeguards which it was prepared to accept k ‘" g alon 8 the same lines 
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In ion, which would be free to object to any detailed scheme. Did 
M. Malik s concluding remark, he asked, mean that in certain circum- 
stances the Soviet Union would be willing to discuss maxima for its own 
forces? If so there would be at least some chance of advance. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb contrasted Soviet words with Kremlin actions. Rigid orders from 
Moscow apparently prevented M. Malik from establishing a basis for 
negotiation, he said. Regarding the matter of bases on foreign territory, 
Sir Gladwyn said: ‘What are we to think of the Soviet Union who 
immediately after the war proceeded to occupy, in great force, a number 
of. countries in Eastern Europe and maintained large garrisons long 
alter we others demobilized? What are we to think of the appoint- 
ment of a Soviet Marshal actually to command and organize the forces 
ot a theoretically independent State?. . . . sometimes one comes to the 
conclusion that the Soviet Union makes no distinction at all between its 
own frontiers and the frontiers ol those States forcibly associated with it.’ 
It the Soviet Union were willing to withdraw its forces within the Soviet 
frontiers there would be some hope not only of disarmament but of peace. 


Western Answer to Soviet Questions 

At an earlier meeting of the Commission, on 3rd June, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb had answered certain questions on the Western proposals, put by 
M. Malik, who had asked: (1) whether the proposals provided for a 
decision being taken on the establishment of ceilings for armed forces 
simultaneously with a decision on the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon; and (2) whether ‘China* meant the 
People’s Republic of China. 

As regards the first question, Sir Gladwyn said, it appeared that 
M. Malik was asking whether the Western Powers accepted the often- 
repeated Soviet thesis that there should first be a ‘decision’ — whatever 
that might mean — and that only then should they try to work out and 
agree on what they were supposed to have decided. That was a view 
which could not be accepted. The Western Powers hoped sincerely that 
agreement would be reached on all the aspects of disarmament and that 
the Commission would then be able to take a ‘decision*, namely to 
recommend to the proposed international conference a draft treaty or 
treaties. The conference in its turn would be able to take a comprehen- 
sive decision on the treaty or treaties. If M. Malik meant that there ought 
to be an immediate decision in principle, then the answer was that this 
decision had been taken by the General Assembly as long ago as 1946k 

‘China’ was meant by the three Powers in their proposals to indicate 
the country and not the Government. The proposed ceiling would 
apply to all Chinese armed forces in China. It would be premature to 
consider what countries or authorities not represented on the Commission 
should be consulted at a later stage. This need not preclude consideration 
of the latest tripartite proposals any more than it had precluded the 
Soviet proposals. 

s The General Assembly resolution of 24th January 1946 setting up the Atomic Energy 

Commission laid down that the Commission ‘shall make specific proposals for . . . 

control of atomic energy to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes'. 


A brief historical survey of the post-war international discussions on 
disarmament will be found in 29.5.52 ld(ll). 


ERRATA 

In the item on disarmament in the issue of 29.5.52 1 d( 1 1), last para, line 2, the word 
‘formation’ should read ‘formulation’. In footnote 1, line 3, on the same page, the 
date should read ‘27th July 1951’. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Admiral Edelsten Appointed to Channel Command 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization announced on 6th June that 

“ S 'o John E * e ,v te , n ’ RN ’ would succeed Admiral of the Fleet 
S ' r ..^ rthur p °wcr as Allied Commander-in-Chief, Channel in September 

S,r ArtCr'pn e deC ‘ S1 °" to eStabiish ? NATO Channel Command, with 

on 21st February [tee 21 C hannC '' W3S announced 

Admiral Sir John Edelsten was Commander-in-Chief, (JK Mediterranean 
Fleet, from 1950 until May 1952, when it was announced that in September 
he would succeed Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power a s CMn C 
Portsmouth. Sir John Edelsten had previously served as Denntv rhiof 

"t s™ 1 

theS5Ssttff^nii'. C ' ,n j C T M 2‘ I ! , f ran ' :n "'“" d ' Assistant Chief of 
me iNaval Stan (U-boats and Trade) from 1942 lo 1945 

Joint Mediterranean Exercise Beehive II 

in Augu"u951 ' fcTin " f^/ve / took place 

ss-asSliliiiis 

conc e e X rned Se iTustd G T'l ° f - the ° ther CommandS-inStef 

and French tircr’af^ UK -US 

The Blue Force, under the Commander of the TN r?i , 

out attacks on Red Force under the t tt c rl , S . ,xt ^ Fleet, carried 

P^hcsesss 

the passage of the Sicilian narrows for his fleet the RwV ^ T secure 

fbrM a^d ^^^ava} 1 aircraft \ook^p^rt°%hlsatt \ 

Malta garrison and by aircraft^nd^^^ ^SSS& £ 

Combined Exercise off The Netherlands 

for^Too 4 ^ ?a co mbi ned ' exerd se cdNea 

"w a sioi ni c" e= -was 

Station, Royal Netherlands Navy The UK coTrfb,"^ °- f Home 
destroyers, a navigational training shin , n coatnbu „ tlon included two 
sections of the Royal Marines. P ’ nUmber ° f sma " craft > a nd 

Joint Exercises off Bermuda 

2.SS ssyrjassr s r wts “■??”" ™ 

08 P ' B were a fri ®» te - ™s s P ,„ m , , nd hm ' 3™™/;, ST 

[Over 
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The Canadian minesweeper, HMCS Wallacehurg , and US naval aircraft 
were the oilier participating forces. 


UK Military Aid to Greece 

Work o f the RAF Mission 1945-52 

It has been announced by the UK Air Ministry that, during the period 
rom 194.02 when the British military and air missions were engaged in 
building up and training the Greek armed forces [see 3.4.52 lf(50)l 

^^ elea f d , £6 - 00 ' 000 of ec l ui P ment to the Royal Hellenic Air Force 
(RHAF), including 84 Spitfires, 12 Dakotas, 16 Harvards, 12 Tiger Moths 
and large stocks of aircraft spares, radio equipment and clothing. 

In the course of the air mission’s work, specialist RAF officers trained 

Greek Air Force officers and men in flying and related technical subjects 

such as engineering, signals, armament, equipment and methods of 

organization, both in Greece and at RAF schools in the United Kingdom. 

I he mission provided a wing commander as air advisor to the Greek 
Defence College at Salonika. 

The task of the RAF Mission in creating vitrually a new air force was 
complicated by internal strife in Greece, but the training of flying and 
ground crews and the supply of aircraft and equipment went ahead. 

By early 1947 economic difficulties had made it impossible for Britain 
o continue to carry the burden of providing equipment and supplies 
tor the Greek Army, Navy and Air Force which was thereafter taken over 

• ^ With the arrival of its United States counterpart 

in 1947 the RAF Mission’s duties were redefined. It advised the RHAF 

nc or ? anizatlon ’. I^ining, aircraft maintenance and equipment, while the 
us Mission advised on supply, works services and operations. 

^*oVr? e P??g[‘ ess ^ ie RHAF as a vigorous and responsible force, 
the Mission progressively reduced its staff, which at peak 

numbered 250, and its work ended on 30th April [see 1.5.52 lf(64)]. 


Guided Missile Range 

UK- Dominican Agreement 

In an exchange of Notes on 26th November 1951, the United Kingdom 
and Dominican Governments agreed that the terms of the United States- 
Dommican agreement of 26th November 1951, providing for an extension 
of the long-range proving ground for guided missiles in the Caribbean 
area, should be extended to the United Kingdom. The UK Government 
has recently issued a White Paper — Cmd. 8546 — giving the texts of the 

Notes exchanged by the UK and Dominican Governments and of the 
US-Domimcan agreement. 

TUC STATEMENT ON DEFENCE 

A verbatim report of a UK Tracies Union Congress statement recognising 
the need for rearmament and supporting both the UK rearmament programme 
and the steps taken to consolidate Western defence will be found in Home 
Affairs Survey 10.6.52 2a. 
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The West and Germany 

Mr. Eden s Statement in Parliament 

Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, made a short statement in the House 

and f ° r 8 e nera 1 ^backg^ro un d "r .2369 
After summing up the nature and scope of the agreements Mr 

concluded: ‘All the agreements and declarations whfch l have n^ntS 
must be regarded as forming a single whole. Taken together they reirresent 
a yery important further step towards the consolidation and unity of 

,ffi h Ev h er Sln . ce . the . tor mation of the German Federal Republic in 

the French and" United Smf P °r Cy °‘ Her Ma -' est y’ s Government and of 
t . _ u/ , d ' 1d 1 mted States Governments to brine the Reoublir into 

~ 2SS? fa 

never been hJsZiaSZ °N "‘"‘V 

S&S3SK 32ST - “ <^tKSSiS S5 

in modern times attained.’ 1Cy laVC ° ng dreamed of but never 

Three-Power Statement on Reparations 

tssss: 

out of current production They have f, y C,a,m for reparations 

oppose, „,e exaction of such «pLttosT“ “l^Kwe; , "A,T“ i 

Government takes note of the situation of f-Lt a , ^ The Fren ch 

itself with Article 1 of Chapter 6 of thn rv» fact and therefore associates 

M atte rs arising o ut of th e War and the Occupation". 0 " 6 Settlement of 

treaty iTs'fb^^ by the peace 

th.s matter. The three Powers undertake th?t thi by .f, drl,er agreements concerning 

for reparanon against the current production o&Federa? Republic.^ C ' air " 
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Council of Europe 

Consultative Assembly Approves UK Proposals 

The first part of the fourth session of the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg from 26th to 30th May. 
At the beginning of the session, M. de Menthon (France) was elected 
President in succession to M. Spaak (Belgium), who had resigned shortly 
before the end of the third session in December 1951 [see 10.1.52 lg(8)]. 
The Assembly approved, by an overwhelming majority, the UK proposals 
that organic liaison should be established between the Council of Europe 
and the restricted Communities — the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity and the European Defence Community (EDC). The Committee 
of Ministers had approved these proposals in principle and referred them 
to the Assembly for its opinion [see 20.3.52 lg(23) and 29.5.52 lg(32)]. 
In its principal debate, the Assembly discussed the UK proposals together 
with related questions such as EDC, the creation of a European political 
authority, and the integration of the Council of Europe and the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC). The Assembly 
also discussed the third report from OEEC to the Council [see under 
2d in this issue], and approved the text of two interim agreements on 
social security referred to it by the Committee of Ministers. [A list of 
the UK representatives at the Consultative Assembly was given in the 
issue of 15.5.52 lg(25): for general background see R.2396 of 8.5.52 — 
The United Kingdom and the Council of Europe]. 

Mr. Anthony Nutting’s Statement on UK Proposals 

Mr. Nutting, UK Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, opened the debate on the UK proposals and the related questions. 
He referred to the steps already taken by the UK Government to establish 
close technical and diplomatic links with the Coal and Steel Community 
and EDC. The UK proposals would enable the United Kingdom to 
extend its association with these Communities to their parliamentary and 
ministerial institutions and would, at the same time, provide that the 
Council of Europe would be the general framework in which European 
countries could pursue, in their different ways, the ultimate aims of 
European unity. The United Kingdom would make ‘a full and positive 
contribution’ by giving and exchanging information, if invited to partici- 
pate in the work of the Committee of Ministers and the Assembly in 
restricted session. The presence of observers from non-participating 
countries at such restricted sessions, to exchange information and to 
discuss questions relating to the work of the Communities affecting the 
interests of Western Europe as a whole, would promote a feeling of 
complete solidarity among all the member countries of the Council of 
Europe. 

Resolutions Adopted by the Assembly 

The Assembly adopted, by 99 votes to nil, with 11 abstentions, a 
resolution approving the UK proposals and proposing that the General 
Affairs Committee should study the question in detail and report back in 
September. Other resolutions recommended the fusion of OEEC with 
the Council of Europe, and that a European political community should 
be set up within the framework of the Council of Europe by the six 
member Suites of EDC and the Coal and Steel Commurfity. An amend- 
ment, proposed by M. Spaak (Belgium) which would have completely 
dissociated the Council of Europe from preparatory work for a European 
political authority, was rejected by 47 votes to 42. 
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DISPUTES AND SITUATIONS lh 




Korea 

Political Developments in the Republic of Korea 

On 11th June, Mr. Eden, UK Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in 

nohtied l° nS ’ m ;‘ de 3 Stat u ement to the House of Commons on recent 
political developments in southern Korea. 

n r M Eden sa 'd that on 24th May the President of the Republic of Korea 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, proclaimed martial law in Pusm (the provisional 
f ° n . ,he P retext . °f .increased guerilla activities near the city In 
/ pril this year, responsibility for dealing with rmeriil i activities in certain 
areas had been transferred from the military authorities to t he South 
Korean Government. However. Mr. Eden stated, from the avail ihle 

evidence he was satisfied that these guerilla activiti--. did not warrant the 
declaration of martial law within the city of Pus ,n f the 

-“sr Msi 

consider, acting unconstitutionally.’ On the same dav t e ill N f , - We 

for the Unification and Rehabilitation or Korea fuNCt rk f °'" m,s ? 1 .° 1 n 

2dn?Ql the HH K n °; ‘I" US C.overnments are rqVresXl r^ b" '?; 

mmmmm 

to the Korean authStie,™^^^^ |° e ° d f < « 

Korea along democratic lines. e ges of tht Re Pubhc of 

President of the^United Sta tw of" a meWca S \Jr *T Presiden , t Rhee b y the 
Minister for External Affairs and the W ' £, uman ' the Australian 
Nations; while in™ won | l !™ et ot^ neral of the United 

d’Aflfaires in Pusan, Mr. Adams had ;nR,r n a 4 D J T C the UK Charge 

Government’s concern at recent Doliticat ] Pres,dent R,lee of the UK 
and had strongly urged him to ab i de developments in South Korea 

‘hat Mr. Adams" had 8 since been \nstruc"ei to cont' Mr ' Eden Said 

Government of the Republic of Koreo tw ont * nue t0 point out to the 

character of that Republic from at any ^ reat to the democratic 

the principles which members of the United WOuld bc a ne gation of 
Korea, have been fighting ? to'defe n d n$ ’ W,th their forces i" 

SS^S^S^ d ’ ‘ entered the war 

have no wish to interfere in the aff'brsnf, ° f colI ? ctlv e secun tv. They 

under United Nations auspices in 1948 ? N™ mT State establ >shed 
political instability and of disturbances ™ the dan S er of 

and the effect which this might have on a lar ,n t? comm unication, 

« thefr side i, ofdeep cctruserri ,ol ° f troops fighting 
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Her Majesty s Government’s sole concern is to see that democratic 
and constitutional principles are duly observed. The first prerequisite is 
a return to constitutional government by the lifting of martial law and the 
lelease oi the arrested members of the Assembly. As a result of the joint 
representation to which I have referred, I hope that this will soon be done.’ 


Background to Recent Developments 

After the surrender of the Japanese forces in Korea in August 1945 
a partially elected Interim Legislative Assembly came into being in 
Korea south of the 38th Parallel in November 1945, but the area continued 
! 0 J e !T ain under US military occupation. On 14th November 1947 the 
l i tj ei i! e , •^‘ ss . em ^ 1 - v ad opted a resolution recommending that elections 
^ Vmt * n North . and . South Korea under the supervision of a 

UN Temporary Commission with a view to the establishment of a National 
Government of Korea. The UN Temporary Commission was prevented 
by the Soviet Government (then in military occupation of Korea north 
ol the 38th Parallel) from functioning in North Korea. In South Korea 
elections were held on 10th May 1948 under the supervision of the Com- 
mission, which described the results of the election as ‘a valid expression 
of the free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were 

accessible to the Commission. . . On 31st May the National Assembly 

e *ected met and prepared a constitution which was adopted on 
12th July 1948. Dr. Syngman Rhee was elected by the National Assembly 
lor a term ol four years, in accordance with this constitution, as President 
ol the Democratic Republic of Korea. With the establishment of the new 
Republic, the US military administration came to an end. 

In May 1950 elections were held for a new National Assembly, again 
under the supervision of a UN Commission. In this new Assembly 130 
seats were won by Independents, 49 by parties supporting Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, and 44 by other parties. On 25th June 1950 North Korean forces 
invaded the Republic of Korea, and the United Nations intervened in 
support of the Republic. 

On 7th October 1950, the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution 
which inter alia : recalled that the ‘essential objective’ of previous UN 
resolutions ‘was the establishment of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic Government of Korea’; established a new UN Commission 
(UNCURK) to represent the United Nations in bringing about those 
objectives; and recommended that ‘all constituent acts be taken, including 
the holding of elections, under the auspices of the United Nations, for the 
establishment of a unified, independent and democratic Government’ 
in Korea. 

New elections for the office of President of the Republic of Korea are 
due to be held on 25th June. Dr. Rhee, considering that the constitution 
of 1948 requires amendment, has proposed that the President should be 
elected by popular vote; the National Assembly, on the other hand, has 
proposed by the amendment of the constitution so as to reduce the powers 
of the President. 

Regrouping of Prisoners of War on Koje Island 

Mr. Eden made a statement to the House of Commons on 11th June 
on recent operations to regroup Chinese and North Korean prisoners of 
war on Koje Island. 

He said that measures were now being taken to divide the 37 existing 
compounds in which prisoners of war had been confined hitherto, and to 
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separate the prisoners into smaller groups which ‘should help to prevent 
further violence by fanatical Communists against their fellow prisoners’. 
New compounds and enclosures were now being built and a substantial 
number of prisoners had now been transferred to the mainland. Mr. 
Eden said that according to the best estimate available 1 15 anti-Communist 
prisoners had been killed by Communist fellow-prisoners in the Koje 
Island camps since July 1951. It was possible that additional killings 
might have occurred which had been carefully concealed and about which 
the UN Command had no knowledge. 

PRF.YIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


Approximately 132,000 prisoners of war have been confined in camps on 
Koje Island. In certain compounds where fanatical Communist prisoners 
of war had dominated their fellow prisoners riots occurred earlier this year 
[see 20.3.52 1 h(44 )] , and on 7th May the Commander of the UN prison 
camps on Koje Island was seized by Communist prisoners of war and 
held for several days. Subsequently, large bodies of Communist prisoners 
defied legitimate orders given by the UN camp authorities and used force 
in resisting measures to restore order. On 25th May UK and Canadian 
battalions were sent to Koje Island to assist other UN troops in restoring 
UN control over the Communist elements in the prison camps bv redistri- 
buting the prisoners into new' and much smaller compounds. 


A background to the Korean question since 1945, together with a summary 
of developments in the establishment of the Republic of Korea and in the 
action taken on Korea by the United Nations since June 1950 ( including the 
armistice negotiations ), will be found in Reference Note R.2AM of 1.0.52 
'Korea and the United Nations' 1945-52’. 


UK Note to China 


Hong Kong Government' s Action to Maintain Order 

On 26th May the UK Charge cj.' Affaires in Peking presented a Note 
from the UK Government addressed to the Chinese People's Government. 
The UK Note, referring to recent events in Hong Kong which had formed 
the subject of allegations made by the Chinese People's Government (on 
10th May), rejected as ‘completely without foundation' the Chinese 
Government's ‘contention that the action of the Government of Hong 
Kong in any of the incidents mentioned can be interpreted as persecution 
of Chinese residents of Hong Kong or infringement of the freedom and 
rights of law-abiding citizens of the Colony. The Government of 
Hong Kong has carried out and will continue to carry out its duty of 
safeguarding law and order and protecting the residents of Hong Kong’. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government’, the Note concluded, ‘regret that the 
Central People’s Government should have been thus misinformed and 
have accepted irresponsible calumnies as the basis for an official com- 
munication in such violent and deplorable terms.’ 

The UK Note gave a factual account of a number of incidents which 
the Chinese People's Government had described as ‘atrocities’. These 
included a small but organized outbreak of mob violence on 1st March 
1952 on the occasion of the postponement of the visit of a Chinese self- 
styled ‘comfort mission’ from Canton when the Hong Kong police 
showed great restraint in the face of provocation. Three persons, one 

[O ver 
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of whom subsequently died of shock, were wounded by a single shot 
fired by a police corporal who was being over-run by the mob The 
C hinese protest of 10th May had also- alleged that the Hong Kong 
Government connived at sabotage activities on Chinese territory the 
Hong Kong Government, the UK Note stated, were in no way responsible 
for any disturbances in China near the border and in fact maintained a 
very strict control in regard to all illegal activities near the border 
Reference was also made to the conviction and fining of the publisher, 
proprietor and editor of the newspaper Ta Kimg Pao and the suspension 
of that paper for six months, after a fair and open trial, for publishing 
misleading accounts of the incidents of 1st March and ‘inflammatory 
material which was clearly designed to provoke further disorders and 
endanger the peace and safety of law-abiding people in Hong Kong’. 
1 he fact, the UK Note pointed out, ‘that the newspaper in question was 

permuted to resume publication pending an appeal testifies to the impartial 
administration of the law in Hong Kong'. 


The Note also referred to the Chinese allegations that the Hong Kong 

Government had deported a number of Chinese and were continuing ‘the 

arrest and deportation of the Chinese workers, peasants, trade union and 

cultural workers and other innocent and patriotic citizens’. These 

deportations, the UK Note stated, had been carried out under specific 

laws for the preservation of law and order and the security of law-abiding 
citizens. 


In reply to a question in the UK House of Commons on 28th May, 
Mr. Hopkinson, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, stated that 792 
Chinese aliens had been deported from Hong Kong (under the Deportation 
of Aliens Ordinance) between 1st January and 2nd May 1952. Of these, 
709 were persons convicted of criminal offences by the Courts, 40 (in- 
cluding 24 trades union officials and members, and 10 persons making 
propaganda films) were engaged in subversive activities, 6 were members 
ol a gang arranging illegal passports, 5 were selling indecent photo- 
graphs, 7 were engaged in espionage on behalf of a foreign power and 
25 were persons known to be guilty of murder, smuggling, robbery, 
soliciting and other crimes. 
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European Payments Union 

At a meeting of the OEEC Council of Ministers on 6th-7th June, 
agreement was reached on certain measures, including arms shipments to 
Belgium from Britain and France, which would settle the Belgian surplus 
with EPU, and on other steps to strengthen EPU generally. 

Explaining these arrangements in a statement in the UK House of 
Commons on 12th June, Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that the difficulties which confronted the Union arose firstly from the 
inadequacy of the Union s convertible asse s to sustain its normal opera- 
tions and secondly from the creditor position of Belgium in the Union. 
It was, he stressed, most desirable to avoid a collapse of the Union 
In accepting the election of Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, to the 
chairmanship ol OEEC [see p. 14] the British (jovernment had indicated 
its abiding interest in Europe’s economic problems. 

Measures to Strengthen the EPU Reserves 

Outlining the decisions which had been taken in Paris to strengthen the 

Chancellor said that, to ease the Union’s 
difficulties, it was decided to alter the scale of gold payments by debtor 
countries so as to increase the proportion of gold payable in the earlier 

stages of then c. uotas. The over-all proportions of cold and credit in the 
quota remained unchanged. 

It was also decided to establish a guarantee fund of $101) million to 
which all members would contribute in proportion to their quotas if the 
level of the Union’s convertible assets were to fall at any time below 

MOO million, these would be temporary loans, repayable as soon as the 
assets rose again above $100 million. 

Measures to Settle the Problem of the Belgian Surplus 

‘In the Belgian case,’ continued Mr. Butler, ‘the problem was, first to 

arrange lor the funding and repayment of the credits outstanding’ in 

cxccbs of the Belgian quota, and, secondly, to determine the method of 

settlement ol Belgian surpluses for the future. Arrangements have been 

made to deal with $1X0 million of the outstanding credits. Part will be 

paid oil at once: part will be funded over five years, and unless Belgium 

can arrange lor the immediate mobilization of the amount involved the 

whoie settlement will come under review again. Part will be turned into 

bilateral 1 obligations by the United Kingdom and France towards Belgium 

and paid off by deliveries of defence items over two years Our share 
of this last part will be $25-30 million. 

‘Finally these arrangements for settling Belgium’s outstanding credits 

wei e conditional on Belgium agreeing that her surpluses for 1952-53 

should be settled up to a total of $250 million on the basis of 50 per cent 

credit and M per cent gold. This is a very important point because” 

means that Belgian surpluses will be dealt with on the same basis a” the 

surpluses of other creditor countries. This has made it possible for the 

Umon to deal with the outstanding credits without undue strain on its 
convertible assets. iam 011 lls 

settlement. The s„l,«„e» of the U.ion^stet'i'CJ^r^g: 

[O ver 
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lems arising out of Belgium's creditor position have been resolved with 
good will and a spirit of compromise on both sides.’ 


Effect of the Arrangements on the United Kingdom 

Defining the impact of the new arrangements on the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Butler said: 

First, the alteration of the gold scales wi 1 1 not affect us immediately, 
since we have already exhausted our quota and are paying 100 per cent 
gold lor our deficits. But it does mean that when we move back into 
surplus we shall recover the gold we have paid inside our quota at a 
slower rate. On the other hand, if the Union had not been made solvent, 
out ability to recover the gold at all would have been impaired. 

‘Secondly, we shall have to meet our share of about S27 million, in the 
guarantee fund: this will require legislation. 

‘Thirdly, although we assume a bilateral debt to Belgium of $25-30 
million, we are given immediate credit in the Union; this means in effect 
that we are getting payment in gold in advance for defence items to be 
delivered over two years.’ 

UK Position in the May Operations of EPU 

The EPU settlement for the month of May 1952 disclosed a United 
Kingdom net deficit for the month of £17.7 million (49.4 million units of 
account, each equivalent in value to the US dollar). The United King- 
dom's total cumulative accounting deficit was now £391.5 million. 

The deficit for May was settled by a gold payment by the United 
Kingdom to the Union of £16.7 million, making a total gold payment to 
date of £164.4 million, and by granting of credit to the United Kingdom 
ol nearly £1 million. This completed the credit available to the United 
Kingdom under the terms of the EPU Agreement, and the United Kingdom 
now stood as a debtor in the books of the Union for £227.1 million 
(636 million units of account). Future deficits with the Union would 
have to be satisfied wholly in gold. 

For a general account of the method of working of EPU see Reference 
Division Note No. R.2352 of 1 /. 3. 52 ' The European Payments Union'. 

Election of Officers in OEEC 

UK Foreign Secretary to Become Chairman 

On 6th June the Council of OEEC invited the United Kingdom to take 
over the chairmanship of the organization as from 1st July, when the 
existing chairman, Dr. Stikker, Netherlands Foreign Minister, would be 
retiring. This invitation was accepted by the UK Government, which 
announced that it would nominate Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, to 
fill the post. Mr. Butler, UK Chancellor of the Exchequer, would 
deputize for Mr. Eden when necessary. 

The Council also appointed Signor Cattani, head of the Italian delega- 
tion to OEEC, as chairman of the executive committee in succession to 
Sir Edmund Hall-Patch, the head of the UK delegation. Sir Edmund, 
who had filled the post of chairman since OEEC was first set up in 1948, 
is now resigning to take up his post as UK representative on the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. His successor as chief of the UK delegation to OEEC 
will be Mr. Ellis-Rees, at present the deputy chief. 
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Development of Overseas Territories 

International Co-operation through OEEC 

An account ol the part played by OEEC in facilitating international 

co-operation m the development of overseas territories of member countries 

is contained in a survey, the third of a series, prepared by OEEC for the 

Council of Europe and released in Paris on 14th May. The survey also 

gives an outline of the activities of OEEC generally, against the background 

of developments in the West European economic situation up to the first 
quarter of 1952. 

Objective of Economic Policy in Overseas Territories 

The survey recalls that the continuing objective of economic policy in 
the overseas territories must be to develop them as rapidlv as possible in 
the interests of the local peoples, and as a basis for their social progress as 
well as tor the economic expansion of Europe. 

‘Sound economic development’, it points out. 'whether in the overseas 
territories or elsewhere, is bound to bring benefit to all who share in that 
development. The overseas territories must depend upon the rest of the 
world and in particular upon Europe for the provision of most of the 
finance, skill and capital equipment required for their social and economic 
development, as well as for markets for a large part of their exports of 
oodstuffs and primary raw materials. Thus it is reasonable to expect 
that in return for the benefits which they will derive from the European 
Recovery and European Expansion Programmes', the overseas territories 
should contribute to their success to the extent that their economic and 
social structure permits. Unless Europe succeeds in re-establishing its 
economic equilibrium and unless it can achieve a high level of productivity 
the progressive development of the overseas territories will be seriously 

£ alded ' , T ’ e ,nterests of E f°P e ‘" ld ‘hose of the overseas territories are 
hus to a large extent complementary and not conflicting. By unifying 

then efforts through eifective co-operation they can help each other to 
reconstruct their economies and increase their standards of living and thus 
promote the well-being and security of their peoples.' 

International Co-operation through Other Organizations 

This type ol work, the survey continues, is ‘neither the unique achieve 
ment nor the monopoly of OEEC- the responsible governments have 

a bC i en c0llceined Wlth ‘he development of the overseas territories 
and development programmes were prepared before OEEC came into 

existence. Moreover, international co-operation in this work has been 

and 's earned out through several organizations, such as the United 

FAoVo 1 'who and ° f thC 9 larter) i V N specialized agencies ( c. g. 

.'" clud ‘"g ‘he Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
r-o - ar ' l ? bean Commission, the International Materials Conference - and’ 
commodity study groups (e.g. the Rubber Study Group the T n Stndv 
Group and the International Sugar Council! Po oE’Jn u . dy 

. with responsibilities in Africa ^and^bet ween ^Afri^ 0 

countries themselves, h as also develo ped through a ’system of bilateral or 

‘The ‘European Expansion Programme* refers to the OFFr r T^ 2 „ 

perTod r i would ^ 

,n Europe by 25 percent b/co'niparisonChh ' Us]' 7°9.5 1 Tbpls] ° n 

[Over 
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bilateral conferences. 


some of which have led to the formation of infor- 


mation centres (soil, animal diseases and locust control, etc) 1 . 


The Fart Played by^QEEC 

1 he formation of OEEC in 1948 made it possible, however, to increase 
the scope and efficiency of international co-operation by facilitating 
exchanges ( l information on development programmes and relating them 
to the general world situation. 


Since 1949, when the Overseas Territories Committee of OEEC com- 
1 ^ 1 ^ main development projects for the overseas 

territories studies ha\e been carried out on the following subjects: 

( 1 ) general questions connected with the development of the territories 
c..c. investment in Africa south of the Sahara [see 21.9.51 lb p.ll]; 

(2) possibilities of increasing production and exports of dollar-saving 
and dollar-earning commodities, e.g. tropical timber, coarse grain, 
cotton and non-ferrous metals; 

(3) trade problems, c.g. liberalization measures, supplies of raw 
materials and markets for manufactured goods. 


Technical Assistance Studies by OEEC 


1 he work of the metropolitan countries in providing various kinds of 
technical assistance lor the overseas territories has been assisted by surveys 
carried out within OEEC by groups of experts who study individual 
technical assistance problems, define any deficiencies which could be made 
good by American aid, and if necessary, submit recommendations to the 
US Mutual Security Agency. This procedure has been used for: 


(l) soil erosion and conservation in Africa south of the Sahara, in 
conjunction with the Inter-African Information Bureau on Soil 
Conservation and Utilization; 


(2) animal husbandry; 

(3) improvement of pasture and water supplies for cattle; 

(4) plant breeding; 

(5) mechanization of agriculture. 

In conjuction with these studies technical assistance missions have been 
organized. These include: 


(1) a field study by an American expert, accompanied by mineralogists 
from the countries concerned, of the hardening of laterite soils in 
Africa ; 


(2) a study in the United States by a group of tropical timber experts 
ol problems connected with the production, logging, sawing, 
drying, processing and marketing of timber and of forestry in 
general. 

Other problems studied include: manpower shortages and possibilities 
of migration; needs of the overseas territories for capital goods; and 
remedies for shortages of private investment in particular geographical 
areas. 


^ee, e.g., R.1959 of 9.6.50, International Colonial Co-operation , R.I960 of July, 1950, 
International Co-operation Against the Locust , and Commonwealth Survey 1.2.52 
lk(3). 
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International Whaling Commission 

The International Whaling Commission held its fourth meetingTat the 

Koyal Geographical Society in London from 3rd to 6th June. Subjects 

discussed included whale conservation, scientific research, amendments to 

the Schedule ol the International Whaling Convention of 1946, whale 

marking and whale products. Decisions to organize whale marking were 

a W he resu * 1 °f reports from Australia, Canada, Japan, the Netherlands 
and Norway. 

Origin and Functions 

I he Commission is a permanent executive body, established under the 

International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, 1946. Without 

regulation there would be grave danger that all whales— and therefore the 

trade— would be exterminated, as, indeed, has already occurred to a large 

extent m northern waters. I he Commission’s main duty is to keep under 

review, and if necessary amend, the Schedule to the Convention. The 

schedule provides, among other things, for the complete protection of 

certain whale species; and, for other species, open and closed seasons and 

areas; size limits below which whales may not be killed; the time, methods 

and intensity ol whaling (including the maximum catch of baleen 1 whales 

of sperm whales-); the compilation of catch reports and other 
statistical and biological records. 

Proposed amendments come into force only after some months allowed 

m^t1nac P i anCe . °I °, bject,ons by governments, so that proceedings of 
meetings have to be kept secret meanwhile. b 

Membership 

A Js t ra fh ' ° RrC S i | 1 7 ' ' a ‘ io 1 1 s a J? Ht P ic , scn i represented on the Commission: 
m I ’/ x ’ Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Japan, Mexico 

Afrka SoCet l7- a |i’ d ’ .AU'U Panama - Sweden > Union of South 
a, ’ S( ? viet Union, United Kingdom and United Slates of America 

All membier states except Mexico were represented at this year’s 

ItMv "p \ VhlC , VV | as atte " ded also b y observers from Argentina, Chile 
N ?■’ °!t ug f ’ t le Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 

Assodati™ Jf ^ Exp, ° rati ° n of the Sea > aad ‘he 


PRODUCTION 

oi ]The two maln products of the whaling industry are whale oil and sperm 
Whaie oi! produced in the 1951-52 pelagic (i.e. open sea) whalirm season 

is i SfSass; ss sts, 

f airly steadily o ver six^k" fiSTl.SSSoS Z T95U5°2 tg^above! 

iS ° b,ained the cd,bIe whalU7oduyru7 e d, 

c!ranet=Tmn Wh ° Se ^ k "° Wn “ SPCrm oi, ‘ is Uscd for iadu ^ial Purposes only. 
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The highest total lor sperm oil in the nineteen-thirties was 247,000 
barrels. Over the last six years it has been much above this figure, 
reaching 427,000 barrels for 1950-51. 

1 he Commission has not altered the present limit on pelagic whaling 
of baleen whales in the Antarctic, which is 16,000 blue whale units. A 
blue whale unit equals: (a) I blue whale (b) 2 fin whales (c) 2 \ humpback 
whales or (d) 6 sei whales. These do not include sperm whales. 


5 L' 
». k V 


tRPU l IONS TO HI MAM'. SLAUGHTER 


The most commonly used method of slaughtering whales is that of the 
bomb-harpoon. This may kill outright, but usually takes ten or twenty 
minutes and sometimes longer, involving much suffering. It was developed 
by the Norwegian Svend l'oyn between 1864 and 1873, and made the 
modern whaling industry possible. 

The electric harpoon was first developed 100 years ago in Germany, but 
for long made little headway. By 1938 the electric harpoon is said to 
have accounted for about 2,000 whales during 6 expeditions north and 
south. With a good hit, it proved a merciful method of killing, death 
ensuing between ten seconds and two minutes afterwards. Moreover, 
electrocuted whales were found usuallv to float. 


UK Influence in Revival of Electric Whaling 


The main reviving impetus in electric whaling since 1938 has come from 
the United Kingdom. Dr. 11. R. Lillie, a surgeon who returned from the 
Antarctic whaling season of 1946-47, was alarmed at the suffering caused 
among whales by the bomb-harpoon. The Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare took up his cause and was able to interest United Whalers 
Ltd. in the need for a more humane method and one which might also benefit 
the industry. Llectric whaling was the obvious choice. The electric 
harpoon combines humane killing with better preservation of whale 
products. It is also considered to show real promise in reducing the time 
oi hunting, and so shortening the season and reducing the enormous 
overhead costs in financing a modern expedition to Antarctic grounds. 


At present the firm of United Whalers Ltd. is co-operating with the UK 
General Electric Co., Ltd., and with manufacturers of guns, ropes and 
cables, in a vigorous programme to develop the electric harpoon. The 
Electrovahl Company of Oslo maintains contact with the British investi- 
gators, and Japan is also experimenting with electrical methods. The 
main need has been to overcome breakage of ropes. Manilla, hemp, 
nylon and the new British polyester fibre, ‘Terylcne’, have been tried. The 
British firm, Pirelli-General Cable Works Ltd., has devised an extensible 
conductor which can remain intact during the period of strain. 

Research and development continue. Other techniques, including 
carbon dioxide shells and rockets for possible helicopter whaling, are being 
tried. 
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Sterling Area Reserves 

Check to Loss of Cold mid Dollars 

tn a statement in the UK House of Commons on 12th June Mr R A 
ButUr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced tbal the sterling area’s 
gold and dollar reserves had fallen bv less than 1 1 0 million n h e oertod 

half rV hS since the end of March, compared S 

isses ol £3 -'4 million m the Iasi three months of 1951 and t'TM million 

.in the first quarter of 1952. The til) million loss was arrived aT after 

allowing for the first instalment of the S30h) million of defence aid from the 

United Sta’es [see 7.2.52 11(19,]. Without this aid the “ill drain on 
Hit re selves would have been around £47 million. 

Referring to the tasks ahead, Mr. Butler said- 

Sterling Area Still Faced with Long and (lard Task 

commitments and we must provide for building up the rese from 

mmmmrnm 

Area Pattern of UK Trade, January — April 1952 

K hi gd o rtf' exp o rt s a % n d "i m p o rt s 1 t h e ^rstVi ° f ““ d .j stri f bu,ion of United 

by the UK Board^f Tnide^n lizfh June ° Ur months of ^ 95 ~ was re, eased 

nomsterhng sources^over ^xMrts 5 tmcTre ^ , exc ® ss 5?^ imports (c.i.f.) f rom 

shown a small reduction oAp million ^P 011 ^. 0 '^'-* to that area has 
last year (see Table l) Mosfof X w’ d^em ^ aVera S e for 

position vis-a-vis non-sterline coimiri-Mti? L an improvement in the 
the dollar area; a slight reduction n th^ ' tiun P 9 EEC countries and 
with the OEEC countries was ofTset hv ! ° f lmpons over “Ports 
the dollar area. Trade with the steriino tenoratlon ln 'he balance with 

SS"«S 2L-SK "Ss SSXA'ttS 

I" S pi.e of the fell in s |,ip«„ B Auftt.li, iS'Aff^tfcSS 

f O ver 
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area for the four months were 15 per cent above the 1951 rate, but imports 
from sterling sources, loo, were slightly higher. 


Exports 

Exports to all areas were lower in April than in the first quarter, mainly 
because ol the Easter holiday hut also because of the first effects of the 
mporl restrictions of certain sterling countries. In the first four months 
however, exports of United Kingdom goods to the non-sterling area in 
total showed little change compared with last year. Both the volume and 
Pnces of exports of textiles have been falling as a result of the general 
recession of consumer demand; in particular there was a drop in exports 
ol wool manufactures lo Canada and Western Europe. But sales to the 
non-sterling area of metals and engineering goods increased — machinery 
for OEEC countries accounting for about a third of the increase. Large 
re-exports of tin and rubber from Malaya contributed to the higher value 
of total exports lo the non-sterling area [see Table II]. 


Imports 

Imports from the non-sterling area in total showed little sign of a sub- 
stantial reduction up to April compared with the average for 1951. A 
number of different factors were at work. In the food, drink and tobacco 
class, seasonally large imports, during the first four months, of grain from 
the United States and o! fruit and vegetables — among these oranges from 

Spain and tomatoes from the Canary Islands — more than offset reductions 
in other foods. 

There was a substantial decrease in the value of raw materials imported 
from outside the sterling area, timber and raw cotton being the principal 
items affected, but imports of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and 
machinery, both from the dollar area and from Europe, were all con- 
siderably above the average for the whole of last year. Total imports from 
sterling countries during January to April averaged £4.3 million a month 
more than last year [see Table III]. 


Table I 

UK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY MONETARY AREAS 

Monthly Averages or Calendar Month 

£ million 



Imports 

Total Exports 

Excess of 
Imports Over 
Total Exports 


Year 

1 95 1 

1st. 

Qtr. 

1952 

April 

1952 

Year 

1951 

1st. 

Qtr. 

1952 

April 

1952 

Year 

1951 

Jan.- 

April 

1952 

Dollar area 

64.7 

69.9 

73.9 

28.8 

29.7 

27.6 

35.9 

41.8 

OEEC and possessions 
(non-sterling).. 

S4.2 

84.0 

70.8 

56.0 

59.8 

52.7 

28.2 

22.7 

Other non-sterling area 

60.6 

54.7 

55.2 

29.9 

36.9 

34.6 

30.6 

18.4 

Total non-sterling area 

209.5 

208.6 

199.9 

114.7 

126.4 

114.9 

94.7 

82.9 

Sterling area 

116.7 

119.5 

125.6 

110.8 

131.4 

114.3 


-6.1 

Total 

326.2 

328.1 

325.5 

225.5 

257.8 

1 

229.2 

100.6 

76.8 
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Table II 

PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF EXPORTS 

v Averages or Calendar Month 


£ million 


I 



i Sri: 

1 

Ri inc. Area 

Non-Silk 1 i\<, 

A R 1 A 

1 

1 

Tot ai 



Year 

1 95 1 

* • • • « 

1st. 

Otr. 

1952 

1 ^ ^ •••'■ 

April 
i 1952 

V ear 

1 95 1 

J 

1 1st. 
j Otr. 
j 1952 

1 

; April 
1952 

1 

5 ear 
1951 

i ist. 

1 Otr. 
1952 

- — . 

April 

1 952 

Food, drink and 







I 

1 

— 

tobacco . . 

6.4 

! 7 -‘> 

6.1 

6.9 

6.5 

, 6.0 

13.3 

: i4.4 

12.1 

Raw materials 

II 

i I-- 

• 

1.2 

j 6.8 

I 

M 

7.9 

9.3 

i 

1 8.1 

Manufactures: 

♦ 







i 

1 

i 

Metal and engin- 


1 








eering products | 
Textiles . . . . ! 

52.7 

24.7 

67 T 

2) 4 

61.5 

1 7 9 

50. 1 
■> 

56.0 , 

| /L 1 

56.2 j 

102.7 

1 123.7 

1 17.7 

Other 

22.0 

27.6 | 

24.4 

L\i . _ 

19.8 

10.4 | 

20.6 J 

1 1 

18.8 

44.9 ! 
41.8 

39.7 

48.2 

33.1 

43.2 

Total UK 










Exports* 

109.4 

1 30. 1 

1 13.3 

105.6 

109.3 

104.4 | 

215.0 

239.4 

217.5 

Re-exports 

1.4 

1 

1.3 

1.1 

9.1 

17.0 

10.5 

10.5 

1 

| 

18.3 

1 1.6 

'"Including 

animals, not for food 

'■ and parcel post (ran 

saction 




• Ill 

PRI\( I P A I . CLASSES OF IMPORTS 
Monthly Averages or Calendar Month 


£ million 



31 6 -1 328.1 325.5 


Including animals, no, 

A//* Is? • TN ... A 


n ^ transactions. 

Trade ^Accounts! 6 «•*«* « recorded in the UK 

payments statements mainly because Recorded*- entenn 8 ,nto the balance o 
insurance and freight paid to U el ^in i ,m P? rts (valued c.i.f) delude 
niheant differences of timing and of cnv^ 0 "l res,dents ; there are also 

2? -ess of imports (c.i.f) over exports 8 is ll ; e two sets of figures 
def.c.t shown m the balance of paymems n ° l therefore the visible trade 
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Imports from OEEC Sources 

In April, for the first time since steps were taken in November to reduce 

the dehcit with the non-sterling area, imports from OEEC non-sterling 

countries and their possessions showed a significant drop— more than the 

master holiday could account for— to £71 million compared with £84 

mi hon a month in the first quarter this year and £S7A million in the second 

half o last yeai. The effect of the cutting back in imports of certain 

miscellaneous foodstuffs and manufactured goods and of timber and 

paper and board was masked during the first quarter this year by a further 

big increase in supplies of ores and metals and of machinery from Europe 

and by the high value of imports of w'ood-pulp. By April, imports of 

wood-pulp from OEEC countries had been reduced below last year’s level 

and there was a sharp (all in imports of textiles and chemicals. If the 

metals and machinery groups are omitted, April imports from OEEC 

countries and their possessions were £19 million less than the monthly 
average for last year. y 
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British Radio Navigational Aids 

Marine radio navigational aids supplied by United Kingdom manu- 
facturers are being increasingly used in the ships of many countries. This 
is illustrated by export and sales ligures given by the chairman of the 
Decca Record Company Ltd. on 1 8th April. In addition to the success of 
its export drive for these aids, the Company has reported also the establish- 
ment of an extensive organization for maintenance and service of the 
equipment supplied in 30 countries. A radio-aid for aircraft navigation is 
also coming increasinglyNnto use. 


Marine Radar 

The use of Decca marine radar in British, and foreign ships is increasing 
steadily. During the year ended 3I>1 March 1952 there were 800 instal- 
lations, about double the quantity delivered the previous year. Over 470 
shipowners and authorities in the United Kingdom and abroad have since 
its introduction in 1949 either fitted or contracted to lit Decca radar to a 
total of nearly 2,000 \essels. In addition to being adopted by the Royal 
Navy, Decca radar has been selected by twelve British Commonwealth 
and foreign navies, including those of Australia, Denmark, New Zealand, 
and Sweden. It is also being lilted to twelve large tankers which are being 
built in the United Kingdom for the (US) North American Shipping and 
Trading Company. 


Navigator Systems 

Radar provides the navigator with means of fixing his position (in 
complete darkness, if necessary) by reference to a shore station which 
transmits signals in relation to land distances of up to twenty miles. 
Another radio aid, the Decca Navigator, enables the navigator to fix his 
position accurately at distances of up to 2(40 or 300 miles from the trans- 
mitting stations on land 

As the coverage of transmitting stations has increased there has been an 
increase in the supply of Decca Navigators. New hire contracts for the 
year ended 31 si March 1952 were double those of the previous year. 
Contracts for hire and sale total over 1,650 installations. The system of 
transmitting stations at present covers the English Channel and much of 
the North Sea and Baltic Sea. In France, a chain of transmitters which 
is to be built for the French Government by licensees of the Decca Com- 
pany should be in operation by the end of 1952. 


Air Navigator 


There is a version of the Decca Navigator radio-aid for aircraft serviced 
by Decca ground stations [see 16.11.51 3(e) p.53]. The biggest air line 
operator in Europe, British European Airways (BEA), aTfnounced in 
March 1952 that their entire fleet of aeroplanes would be equipped with 
the Decca Navigator. 


A chain of transmitters has been built in Germany by a subsidiary 
company primarily for aerial navigation purposes. 

A recent conference ol airline pilots associations decided, in view of the 
navigation problems involved in jet airline operations, to recommend the 
increased installation of radar-aids for landings and take-offs at major 
airports (see p. 24). J 
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Air Line Pilots’ Associations 

Annual Conference of International Federation 

Delegates from nineteen countries attended the annual conference of 
the International Federation of Air Line Pilots’ Associations (IFALPA) 
held during April in Sydney, Australia. They represented 8,000 com- 
mercial air line pilots belonging to associations in the following countries 1 : 
Australia (538), Belgium (68), Canada (351), Central Africa (27), 
Denmark (34), Finland (21), France (225), Greece (65), Republic of 
Ireland (54), Netherlands (277), New Zealand (147), Norway (61), 
Philippines (98), Sweden (75), Switzerland (57), Union of South Africa 
(105), United Kingdom (1,091) and United States (6,000). 

The purposes of the Federation are to co-ordinate the activities of 
air line pilots’ associations and provide a vehicle for expressing the 
co-ordinated opinion of pilots on technical and professional matters to 
help in developing a safe and orderly system of air transportation, to 
promote the interests of the air line piloting profession, and to foster, 
support and sponsor the passage of legislation and regulations which will 
improve the safety of air line pilots’ working conditions. 

Proceedings of the Conference 

A conference of directors, one from each member organization, 
normally meets each year for discussion on general matters associated with 
technical development and problems in air line operations and piloting. 

The 1952 conference had on its agenda a discussion of navigational 
problems involved in operating jet services. [The first jet airliner service 
was that inaugurated on 2nd May by the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation with the first passenger flight of the de Havilland Comet on 
the London-Johannesburg route see Home Affairs Survey 13.5.52 2h(40]. 
The conference also discussed international weather forecasting, com- 
munications, barometric readings as they affect navigation, and the use 
of radar to aid high-speed aircraft on landings and take-offs. It was 
emphasized that in operating jet services, the higher speeds and shorter 
ranges necessitate reducing delays at major airports to a minimum. To 
reduce delay and relieve congestion, it was decided to recommend the 
installation of airborne radar which would avoid collisions. Meteorological 
services and humidity were other major subjects discussed at the con- 
ference. A United Kingdom delegate put forward several proposals, and 
reported some recent findings on humidity and its effect on aircraft 
performances which had emerged from special studies of humidity made 
on behalf of the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

Captain C. Sayer (US) was elected president of the Federation succeed- 
ing Captain B. C. Frost (UK); Mr. D. Fellows (UK) was re-elected as 
secretary. The 1953 conference will be held in Chicago. 


1 1951 membership of Il-ALPA. Number of members in each country in brackets. 
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SECURITY Id (18) 


Bacteriological Warfare 

Soviet Proposals in the UN Security Council 1 

On 18th June the Soviet representative, M. Malik, put forward at a 
meeting of the UN Security Council a proposal that the Council should 
appeal to all States to ratify the 1925 Geneva Protocol 2 concerning the 
prohibition of chemical and bacteriological weapons. Only the United 
States and Brazil among the signatories, he said, had not ratified the 
Protocol. A decision by the Council to make this appeal would be a 
serious contribution to peace and security. Preparations for bacterio- 
logical warfare, he added, were going on in several countries, and the 
Security Council must take steps to prevent its use. 

US Statement 

Mr. Gross (United States) moved that the Soviet proposal be referred 
to the Disarmament Commission. President Truman, he said, had 
decided to withdraw the Protocol from ratification by the US Senate 
because it was obsolete. Experience had shown that the exchange of paper 
promises without proper safeguards was no longer adequate. Not the 
announced intention of States but their known capabilities must form the 
basis of any regulatory system of weapons of mass destruction. The 
United States was ready to support the absolute elimination of such 
weapons through an effective system of safeguards. The very fact that the 
Soviet ratification of the Geneva Protocol— like that of several other 
Powers — was accompanied by a reservation that it was not binding 
against an enemy which used bacteriological weapons put both the recent 
Soviet charges against the United States [see 20.3.52 lh(45), 3.4.52 lh(48) 
and 17.4.52 lh(56)] and the general insufficiency of the Protocol provisions 
in a relevant light, Mr. Gross said. It meant that the Soviet Union, even 
though it had ratified the Protocol, could use its own false charges as 
an excuse for using bacteriological weapons against the Unified Command 
in Korea the moment it chose to declare that command an ‘enemy’. 

UK Statement 

On 20th June Sir Gladwyn Jebb (UK) pointed out that while he did not 
wish to suggest that the Geneva Protocol had been of no value, he con- 
sidered that M. Malik’s statement greatly exaggerated its influence on 
events in the past 25 years. Sir Gladwyn recalled that during the second 
world war the USSR had welcomed the possession by Britain of stocks of 


‘The relevant United Nations records not being available in London at the time of 
going to press, this account is based on Press reports. 

2 The Protocol relating to chemical and bacteriological warfare was one of five instru- 
ments drawn up by the International Conference on the Control of the International 
Trade in Arms, Munitions and Implements of War which was convened by the 
Council of the League of Nations and sat between 4th May and 17th June 1925 
The Protocol, which was due mainly to the initiative of the US and Polish delegations 
contained a declaration by which the contracting Powers accepted prohibition of the 
use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and similar materials or devices 
and agreed to extend it also to bacteriological methods of warfare. The Protocol 
was signed by 38 States, of which Brazil, El Salvador, Japan, Nicaragua and the 
United States did not ratify. A number of States, including Belgium, Bulgaria 
Chile, France, Iraq, the Netherlands, Portugal, the USSR, the United Kingdom and 
other Commonwealth countries made reservations to the elfect that they were not 

bound vis-a-vis other States (a) which had not acceded to the Protocol and (b) which 
did not respect its provisions. 
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gas bombs with which to retaliate if Hitler had launched gas warfare. 
‘Now M. Malik suggests that it is a most atrocious crime for the United 
States to conduct research on bacteriological or other weapons covered 
by the Geneva Protocol of 1925’, Sir Gladwyn said. ‘The Russians really 
cannot have it both ways.’ 

Sir Gladwyn recalled a reply of M. Stalin dated 30th March 1942 to a 
letter of Mr. Winston Churchill of 20th March 1942 offering to use 
British gas bomb stocks in retaliation if a suspected Nazi gas attack on 
Russia should materialize. M. Stalin had written: 


‘I wish to express to you the Soviet Government’s gratitude for the 
assurance that the British Government will look upon any use of poison 
gas against the USSR in the same light as if this weapon had been 
used against Great Britain, and that the British Air Force will 
immediately use against suitable objectives in Germany the large 
stocks of gas bombs held in England.’ 

M. Stalin, Sir Gladwyn observed, had not suggested that it was a crime 
for Britain to possess a stock of gas bombs. These bombs had not been 
produced during the war, but were the result of pre-war research. 
M. Stalin, he went on, ‘certainly did not suppose that Hitler would be 
restrained because Germany was a party to the Geneva Convention. 
We must suppose that the same would be true of any future aggressor. 
So we must support the United States point of view that aggression is 
the crux of our problem, and not paper promises of the Soviet Union or 
any other State not to use any particular weapon’. 

M. Malik was operating behind a smokescreen of emotional appeals in 
order to delude the unwary and so as to ‘weaken the Western world and to 
cause it to agree to substantial measures of disarmament on the strength 

of paper promises’. 

What was needed for peace was for Russia to sit in the UN Disarmament 
Commission with the real intention of achieving results. ‘The first thing 
as I see it’ Sir Gladwyn said, ‘is for the Soviet Government to prove their 
sincerity not only by their words but by their actions, to stop their present 
policy of favouring aggression, to call off the hate campaign, to agree to 
reasonable political settlements, and to allow the world to settle down and 
recover as it should from the last orgy of slaughter provoked by the 

German Nazis.’ 

Meanwhile, Sir Gladwyn Jebb said, he hoped that no one would be 
taken in by M. Malik’s effort to represent the United States as the villain 
of the piece because for technical reasons the US Congress had not ratified 

the Geneva Protocol. 


Soviet Proposal Rejected 

On 26th June the Council rejected the Soviet proposal, only the USSR 
voting in favour and the remaining ten members abstaining. The US 
delegate thereupon withdrew his own proposal. 

Previous Debate in Disarmament Commission 

M Malik had, at the end of May, brought up the Geneva Protocol in 
the UN Disarmament Commission. At that time also, theUS re P re l e 
live Mr. Benjamin Cohen, had noted the reservations which the USSR 
had’ attached to the Protocol and the charges it had made agai 
Unified Command in Korea, and drew attention to the fact that t 
Soviet Union put forward in the Commission proposals involving p 
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and vaguely worded paper agreements while opposing the creation of 
concrete programmes to see that agreements were carried out. 

Communist Accusations to be Discussed by Council 

The United Nations Security Council voted 10 to 1 (USSR) on 25th 
June to place on the agenda a United States resolution that the Council 
should ask the International Committee of the Red Cross, with the aid of 
scientists of international reputation and other experts, to investigate the 
charges of bacteriological warfare made against the UN Unified Command 
in Korea see 20.3.52 lh(45), 3.4.52 lh(48) and 17.4.52 1 h(56) and that the 
Red Cross should be given the right of entry into areas it considered 
necessary for this purpose. 

On 23rd June, when the US proposal was put forward, M. Malik (USSR) 
had said that he would only agree to the item being put on the Council’s 
agenda if the representatives of Communist China and of North Korea were 
invited to participate in the debate. The US delegate pointed out that the 
Council had never before invited non-members until a subject became an 
established item on the agenda. After that was done, he was prepared to 
argue why the invitations were improper and unnecessary. The essential 
thing was to conduct the investigation. False charges could not be disposed 
of in debate either by the Council or the Disarmament Commission. 

UK Statement 

Sir Gladwyn Jcbb (UK) said that there was no question that the Council 
was the proper forum for the investigation of M. Malik’s charges. Con- 
trary to such general Soviet charges as that of the ‘aggressive intentions’ 
of NATO, or of the Western statesmen being ‘hyenas’ and ‘cannibals’, the 
accusations of bacteriological warfare were susceptible of objective proof 
by Russia. They constituted under any civilised standard of law the most 
serious slander and libel unless proved true, and the onus of proof rested 
on Russia which made the accusations and not on the United States. 

UN Disarmament Commission 

Text of Report in UK White Paper 

The text of the first report, with related documents, of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission to the Security Council and to the 
members of the United Nations, which was adopted on 28th May, has 
been published in the United Kingdom as a White Paper (Cmd. 8589). 
The report, after a short introduction, gives the texts (inter alia) of: 

(1) the General Assembly resolution of 11th January 1952, setting up 
the Commission [see 10.1.52 ld(l)]; 

(2) the five paragraphs of the Soviet proposals referred to the 
Commission by a resolution of 19th January 1952 [see 24.1.52 
ld(4)] ; 

(3) US, Soviet and French proposals for programmes of work for 
the Disarmament Commission; 

(4) Joint French, UK and US working paper giving proposals for 
the limitation of armed forces [see 29.5.52 ld(10)]; 

(5) US proposal on essential principles for a disarmament plan; 

(6) US working paper submitted on 5th April 1952 making proposals 
lor progressive and continuing disclosure and verification of armed 
forces and armaments. 
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DISCLOSURE AND VERIFICATION OF FORCES AND ARMAMENTS 

The US working paper on the disclosure and verification of armaments 
[sec (6) above] envisaged a system of disclosure and Verification on a 
continuing basis covering all armed forces including para-military, security 
and police, and all armaments including atomic. This would be carried 
out step bv step, the next step only being taken when previous steps had 
been satisfactorily completed. This would give all States the opportunity 
over a period of time to test the good faith of all other States. 

It was contemplated that the disclosure and verification would proceed 
from the less secret areas in the early stages to the more secret in the 
later stages. This phasing would, in addition to furnishing the best test 
of the good faith of all States, cause the minimum degree of interference 
in the internal life of each country, since the less sensitive information 
could be more readily verified, and would, in cases of differences or delays, 
prevent premature disclosure of information which many States would' 
like reserved until substantial good faith had been demonstrated. 

The stages envisaged were summarized as follows: 

Stage /—A quantitative count in the nature of a report on existing 
strength levels of all armed forces and of the location of installations 
and facilities concerned with armaments of all types including atomic. 

Stage //—Detailed disclosure of organization of armed forces and of 
installations and facilities concerned with the basic materials required 
for production of all armaments including atomic. 

Stage ///—Detailed disclosure of armaments (except novel armaments), 

fissionable material and installations and facilities utilized in their 
production. 

Stage IV— Detailed disclosure of installations and facilities utilized in 

the production of novel armaments including atomic (armaments not 

in general use by the end of the second world war but in volume 
production to-day). 

Stage V— Detailed disclosure of novel armaments including atomic. 

Inspection 

In general inspectors would have to verify disclosed information by 
periodic visits, by reference to statistical records, by ‘on-the-spot’ 
inspection, and by aerial surveys, which furnish the easiest method of 
determining the existence of large undisclosed facilities and installations. 

Each State at the beginning of each stage should submit to the 
Commission a general description of the nature and location of facilities 
falling within the terms of reference for that stage, and access to such 
locations ‘reasonably sufficient to verify the information disclosed’ should 
be given to inspectors. Inspectors should at all stages have access to the 
entire national territory in order to allow the Commission to determine 
within reasonable limits the accuracy of the information disclosed. 
Inspectors should be given facilities of freedom of movement and access 
to such installations and facilities as might reasonably be required, including 

the right to inspect the physical dimensions of all facilities and installations, 
wherever situated. 

Procedure should be set up to allow the Commission to determine the 
necessity for inspection of facilities or installations, access to which was 
denied to the inspectors and where the inspectors judged that inspection 
was required. 
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WESTERN DEFENCE If (76) 



North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Appointments to Secretariat 

Lord Ismay, Secretary-General and Vice-Chairman of NATO, an- 
nounced on 19th April that Mr. van Vredenburch, head of the Netherlands 
delegation to the EDC conference in Paris, had been appointed Deputy 
Secretary-General of NATO. Lord Ismay announced, on 10th May, the 
appointment of two assistant Secretaries-General, M. Ren6 Sergent of 
France (economic affairs) and Signor Sergio Fenoaltea of Italy (political 
affairs). On 4th June, the appointment was announced of Mr. David Luke 
Hopkins, of the United States, as Assistant Secretary-General for defence 
production. 


Air-Sea Exercise ‘Castanets’ 

The naval and maritime air exercise Castanets , in which more than 250 
ships and 400 aircraft of nine NATO countries took part see 29.5.52 lf(73) 
and which began on 18th June, ended on 25th June. Operations during 
the exercise took place in an area extending from a position about 300 miles 
west of Ireland to the coasts of Southern Norway, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium and the Atlantic seaboard of France as far south as 
Brest. 

The forces operating were naval and air units of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, France and the Netherlands; naval units of Belgium, Denmark, 
Norway and Portugal, and air forces of the United States based in the 
United Kingdom and the European continent. The United Kingdom, 
Canada and the Netherlands also operated carrier-borne aircraft. The UK 
naval forces included the battleship HMS Vanguard and the lleet aircraft 
carriers HMS Illustrious , Implacable , Indomitable and Indefatigable , in 
addition to cruisers, destroyers and other supporting vessels. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Power, RN, who conducted the exercise 
as NATO Commander-in-Chief, UK Home Station, and Allied Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Channel, and Air Marshal Sir Alick Stevens, Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, RAF Coastal Command, who exercised control of 
the maritime air forces in his capacity as Maritime-Air Commander- in- 
Chief of the NATO Channel Command and Eastern Atlantic Command, 
summed up the results of Castanets at a press conference on 26th June 

# 

Sir Arthur Power emphasized that the principal basis of the exercise was 
the routine work of protecting sea communications against attempted 
interference, which comprised so large a part of war at sea. He said that 
the exercise proved that good progress had been made in the process of 
welding units from different nations into a homogeneous force. Never 
before, he said, had three separate nations been represented in a squadron 
of four ships. 

Sir Alick Stevens stated that, in the exercise, maritime aircraft had flown 
162 sorties, totalling 1,575 hours, during which 51 submarines had been 
sighted and 34 attacked— a most successful proportion— in addition to 
other ships sighted and shadowed. 

Exercise ‘ Main Brace 

More than 150 warships and several hundred aircraft of eight NATO 
countries— United Kingdom, United States, Canada, Denmark, France, 

[Over 
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the Netherlands, Norway and Portugal— will take part in an exercise, to 
be known as Main Brace , which will be held in Northern European waters, 
beginning on 3rd September. The exercise will be conducted by Admiral 
Sir Patrick Brind, RN, Commander-in-Chief, Allied Forces, Northern 
Europe, and the participating forces will be under Admiral McCormick, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT), and General Ridgway, 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe (SACEUR). 

Main Brace , which will be the first combined exercise involving the two 
NATO Supreme Commanders, will be the largest of its kind yet conducted 
and will include carrier, anti-submarine and convoy operations. SAC- 
LANT’s forces will combine with those of SACEUR to meet an assumed 
attack on Europe’s northern flank. The section of the Atlantic involved 
in the exercise will be the Eastern Atlantic area in which Admiral Sir 
George Creasy, RN, is Commander-in-Chief, and Air Marshal Sir Alick 
Stevens, RAF, is Air Commander-in-Chief [see 7.2.52 lf(13) and 17.4.52 

lf(59)]. 

Air Exercise ‘ June Primer 

From 23rd to 27th June, an air exercise, known as June Primer , was held 
under the direction of Lt.-General Norstad, Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Air Forces, Central Europe. Taking part in the exercise were more than 
700 UK, US, French, Belgian and Netherlands aircraft of the Second and 
Fourth Allied Tactical Air Forces [see 1.5.52 lf(63)], French, Belgian and 
Netherlands aerial defence units and anti-aircraft detachments, and ground 
forces which provided simulated targets. 


Coastal Forces Exercises ‘ Viking 

Between 5th and 22nd July, United Kingdom, Danish and Norwegian 
naval coastal forces will carry out a series of exercises, to be known as 
Viking. Six fast patrol boats from each of the three navies will take part 
in harbour drills and preliminary manoeuvres at Frederikshavn, followed 
by advanced sea exercises, including torpedo and gunnery firings, in Oslo 
Fjord, and three night encounters. The participating forces will visit Oslo 
on 12th and 13th July and Copenhagen on 19th— 20th July before returning 
to their home ports. 


Air Display in Belgium 

At the invitation of the Belgian Government, the air forces of 1 1 NATO 
countries — Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the United 
States — will take part in an air display in Belgium from 1 1th to 13th July. 
The programme will include parades by drill teams and track and field 
contests as a preliminary to a display of military precision flying, aerobatics 
and a fly-past by aircraft of NATO forces. 

The UK contribution to the display will include a fly-past by a squadron 
of Canberra jet bombers and a performance of aerobatics by jet fighters of 
the Second Tactical Air Force, RAF. 
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WESTERN CO-OPERATION (GENERAL) |g (35) 


The Commonwealth & the United States 

Mr. Eden’s Speech at the Pilgrims’ Dinner 

On lbth June Mr. Anthony Eden. UK Secretary ol Slate lor Foreign 
Affairs, spoke at the Pilgrims’ 1 Dinner in London on the historical links 
between the British Commonwealth and the United States and their 
common action in contemporary international allairs in pursuit of peace. 


The Anglo-American Partnership 

Mr. Eden described the gradual shill in economic powei during the 
last half-century from Europe to America and the part which European 
liberalism in general and the British values- respect lor law, a sense ol 
justice and fair play, a belie! in the rights ol man and a Iree press had 
played in weaving the pattern of American democracy. This was the 
explanation of a seeming paradox -that a country, which had won its 
independence from Britain less than two centuries ago. had twice come 
voluntarily to its aid when mortal danger threatened. 'And so it is, 
Mr. Eden said, ‘that the United Stales and the British Commonwealth 
of nations together carry this tremendous responsibility lor the peace and 
the future of the world. . . . All things are possible so long as there is 
unity and mutual understanding between the British and American allies. 
No constructive achievement is possible il we are at odds. I here were 
bound to be differences, due to the economic revolution and the process 
of adjustment — occasional impatience on one side and occasional resent- 
ment on the other. Indeed, if they agreed on every topic, ‘we should 
have to question our independence and vigour ol thought.' But it was 
the true strength of Anglo-American relations that they were ‘real partners 

in this enterprise of peace.’ 

Britain and Europe realized their debt to the US willingness to ‘accept 
the burden of international leadership.’ For the partnership operated 
today in a wider frame. Mr. Eden went on to speak of the active member- 
ship of the two countries in the United Nations and the North Atlantic 
association, the special responsibilities laid on Britain by the partnership, 
and Britain’s effort to achieve that economic health which is ‘the foundation 
of defence as of peace and progress.’ 


Common Action in the Pursuit of Peace through Strength 

The objective of these endeavours was, for both countries, peace. As 
the US Secretary of State had said, ‘war cannot accomplish the purpose 
of a democracy’. He believed that it was only through a real understanding 
between the British Commonwealth and the United States that peace 
could be won. They were engaged in building up a strong Western com- 
munity ‘so that we may be able to negotiate with the Soviet Union on fair 
terms.’ He believed that the Bonn agreements [see 29.5.52 lg(27)] might 
prove to be a turning point in history; for out of them could grow a 
European community standing securely within the wider association of 

‘The Pilgrims is an Anglo-American dining club, the purpose of which is to promote 
friendship between the two countries. The London branch w'as founded in 1902 and 
the New York branch a year later. Traditionally each new US Ambassador makes 
his first public speech as Ambassador to the Pilgrims. The Pilgrims sponsored the 
erection of a statue in Grosvenor Square, London, to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1948 
[see Home Affairs Survey 24.4.48, Vol. 5, Miscellaneous p.5L] 
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the North Atlantic Community, which he believed would bring nearer 
the time when a relaxation of tension between East and West would seem 
desirable also to the USSR. When opportunity for negotiations occurred, 
they must not be afraid to seize it. ‘As our strength grows so must our 
confidence and our assurance’; once they were clear in their own minds 
what their purposes were, they need not be afraid of being argued out 
of them. ‘Honest men run no danger from argument and discussion. 
Indeed it is very much to our interest that our sincerity and the peaceful 
character of our intentions should be better known in those parts of the 
world where we are now abused. As Emerson said : “Nothing astonishes 
men so much as common sense and plain dealing’’. And so I have faith 
that our present policy will bring results. History does not glide along 
oiled grooves at an even pace. Progress is always intermittent and 
uncertain. But if we hold to our purpose and fulfil our plans I believe 
we may yet enter upon a period of consolidation and peace. ... Let us 
step forward together boldly, and with generous intent, threatening no 
evil and fearing none.’ 

The text of Mr. Edens speech will be found in R. 2425 of 25.6.52, I.lg. 

Contractual Agreements with Germany 

UK White Papers 

In addition to the White Papers issued on 26th May on the contractual 
agreements between the three Western Powers and the German Federal 
Republic [see 29.5.52 lg(27)], the United Kingdom Government has since 
issued the following White Papers on the agreements: 

Cmd. 8571 — Conventions between the Governments of the United States 
of America , the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the French Republic of the one part and the Federal Republic of 
Germany of the other part , with accompanying instruments. This gives 
the texts of (1) Convention on Relations between the Three Powers 
and the Federal Republic; (2) Convention on the Rights and 
Obligations of Foreign Forces and their Members in the Federal 
Republic of Germany; (3) Finance Convention; (4) Convention on 
the Settlement of Matters arising out of the War and the Occupation; 
(5) Letters exchanged on particular aspects of the Conventions by 
the three Western Foreign Ministers and the German Federal 
Chancellor and by the Allied High Commissioners for Germany 
and the German Federal Chancellor. 

Cmd. 8569 — Agreement . . . on the Tax Treatment of the Forces and 
their Members (text). 

Cmd. 8576 — Supplementary Documents to the Conventions signed at 
Bonn , giving the texts of further letters exchanged by the Allied High 
Commissioners for Germany and the German Federal Chancellor 
on matters of detail relating to the Conventions, and the text of an 
explanatory statement on reparations agreed by the three Western 
Foreign Ministers in Bonn on 24th May [see 12.6.52 lg(33)]. 
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DISPUTES AND SITUATIONS lh (75) 


The Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute 

International Court Hearings 

On 9th June the International Court of Justice began the oral hearings 
of the cases submitted by the Persian and United Kingdom Governments 
on the question of the Court’s competence to deal with the substance 
of the UK Government's oil case against Persia. 

The Court consisted of 13 regular judges, one each from Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Egypt, El Salvador, France, Norway, Poland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay and Yugoslavia, under the 
Presidency, for this case only, of Dr. J. G. Guerrero (El Salvador). Two 
judges are not sitting in this case — Sir Benegal Ran (India), because he 
was representing his country on the Security Council when the Council 
discussed one aspect of the Anglo-Persian dispute in 1951 [see 2d 5.10.51 
p.27 and 19.10.51 p.29], and Dr. Sergei Golunsky (USSR) who is ill. 
Dr. Karim Sandjabi was sworn in as ad hoc Persian judge, according to 
the rules of the Court, making 14 judges in all. 

The present hearings arose out of the Persian Government’s formal 
refusal, filed on 4th February 1952, to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
International Court in the Anglo-Persian Oil case. Written observations 
by both parties on the question of jurisdiction had already been submitted 
to the Court before the opening of the oral hearing [see 1.5.52 lh(57)]. 

The oral hearings before the International Court, begun on 9th June, 
were concluded on 23rd June. The Court heard firstly the representatives 
of Persia, as the Government which lodged the Preliminary Objection 
to the Court’s jurisdiction in this case, and then the replies by the represen- 
tatives of the United Kingdom. The hearings were concluded by further 
Persian and UK legal statements. The Court has announced that it will 
give its decision at a later date. 


General Considerations Raised in the Case 

In addition to the purely legal arguments advanced by the representa- 
tives of both parties in respect of the Court’s competence, other more 
general questions were raised by the Persian Prime Minister, Dr. Mussadiq, 

and the counsel for Persia, Professor Rolin, in their presentation of the 
Persian case. 

Opening the case for the Persian Government, Dr. Mussadiq accused 

the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company of plots against the Persian Government 

of sabotaging Persian interests, of behaving like a ‘State within a State ’ 

The Company treated its workers like domestic animals, he said. Britain 

had been guilty of acts of intimidation and British secret police had been 

maintained in Persia. There had been, over a long period of years 

improper interference with Persian internal affairs. After ‘masses of oil’ 

had been extracted from Persia, western petrol trusts were now enforcing 

a boycott of Persian oil products which was inflicting ‘most damaging 
losses on Persia. 6 5 

Dr. Mussadiq spoke of the limitations of authority of the UnitedNations 
with reference to Article 2 paragraph 7 of the United Nations Charter 

wh * ch dcnK ? organization the right to intervene in matters essentially 
withm the jurisdiction of any State. The desire to prevent interference 
with domestic jurisdiction was deeply ingrained in Persia, he said and 
this was a reason why the Persian Government could not accept the 
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jurisdiction of tSie International Court in the present dispute. So vital 
was the cause at stake to the nation that Persia could not afford the 
‘slightest risk of an unfavourable decision.’ 

These questions were dealt with by Sir Lionel Heald, UK Attorney- 
( ieneral, who opened the British case on 1 3th June, and by Sir Eric Beckett, 
Legal Adviser to the UK Foreign Office. Sir Lionel said that 
Dr. Mussadiq's speech, which consisted principally of an attack on 
British policy in Persia during the past 50 years, ‘related almost exclusively 
to matters which are wholly irrelevant’ to the issue before the Court. 
The UK Government, he said, disputed Dr. Mussadiq’s allegations, which 
had already been made and answered elsewhere [see 19.10.51 2d p.3 1 ]. 

Later in the oral hearings, Sir Eric Beckett referred to Professor Rolin’s 
suggestion that the Court should decide that it had no jurisdiction, as that 
decision, and only that decision, would ‘appease’ the Persian people. 
Whatever were the precise meaning of the word ‘appeasement’, it was 
quite clear that what Professor Rolin meant by it was that in the last 
resort the Court should base its decision at any rate partly on political 
grounds. ‘But this Court’, Sir Eric declared, ‘can never allow political 
considerations to have any influence on its decisions. There are other 
organs of the United Nations where due account may betaken of political 
considerations, but this Court will pay no attention to them. The Court 
has told us more than once that it does not want to hear this kind of 
argument, and it is a great tribute to the authority of the Court that these 
proceedings have been kept so free of political controversy. I have no 
doubt that this has already added to the prestige of the Court. 

‘Professor Rolin contended that the Court had also a social function 
in the modern world, and with that ... I agree. But the Court’s 
social function is the very function prescribed in its Statute, namely, 
deciding international disputes according to law. This is the purpose for 
which the Court was created. This is the basis of its existence as the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations. This is the foundation 
of the confidence which the nations of the world have in this Court. 
Destroy that confidence, and there will vanish with it all hope and prospect 
for the rule of law.’ 

Referring to Professor Rolin’s statement that the oil dispute had raised 
the ‘strongest emotions' in Persia, Sir Lionel Heald reminded the Court 
that, if this was at all relevant, the matter was ‘one on which feelings are 
strong in the United Kingdom too’. 

Nationalization and the Question of Domestic Jurisdiction 

Professor Rolin contended on behalf of the Persian Government that 
the nationalization of an industry was a matter which did not fall within 
the jurisdiction of the International Court, because it was a political act 
and exclusively a question of domestic jurisdiction, even when it might 
have been covered by treaties or conventions. He submitted that there 
existed a widespread practice with regard to the annulment or individual 
revocation of concessions, and that the inviolability, and irrevocability 
of a concession could not be defended when an end had been put to such 
a concession by a general measure of nationalization — such as the Persian 
law of 1st May 1951. The nationalization of the property or shares of 
concessionary companies, whether national or foreign, had in recent years 
been undertaken by many countries and it was a common practice for 
States to reserve public utilities concessions to their own nationals. 
There could not here be said to have been any disregard of the rules of 
international law. 
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In reply to this contention the UK Attorney-General said that it would 
appear from this argument that once a State used the magic word 
‘nationalization*, then at once the C ourt was precluded from inquiring 
into any breach of agreement or any denial of justice to individuals which 
might arise out of any transaction covered by nationalization. The 
logical conclusion of this argument would be that the International Court 
of Justice could, by means of a preliminary objection, be excluded from 
considering any dispute having its origin in a claim that a national of one 
State had been unfairly treated by another State. As a high proportion 
of the disputes taken to the Court had their origin in such circumstances, 
the Persian argument, if accepted, would really undermine the whole 
structure ol the Court and set back almost irreparably the progress of 
international law. ‘What is before the Court', lie declared, ‘is not the 
general question ot nationalization but the facts of a particular case in 
which a State has purported to carry out what it calls nationalization, 
but which might more appropriately be termed expropriation'. 

UK Respect for the Rule of Law 

The Attorney-General pointed out that the United Kingdom had in 
this dispute, as in others, in the face ol the strongest provocation and a 
campaign ol slander and abuse, scrupulously followed the rule of law. 
‘It has done this’, he said, ‘by instituting proceedings because it thinks 
the Court has jurisdiction, by requesting the Court to indicate interim 
measures of protection when Iran rushed recklessly ahead with putting 
into force measures the legitimacy of which were sub juciice , and by bringing 
belore the Security Council Iran s failure to abide bv the interim measures 
indicated by the Court.’ 

He said that, whatever might be the legal force of interim measures 

indicated by the Court, there was no doubt whatever and he was sure 

that Prolessor Rolm would agree ‘tint the Court's decision as to its 

jurisdiction when it is given, is legally binding on both parties', so he 

hoped that Persia ‘will show her respect for the rule of law, and for the 

Court, by stating, as we do, that she will accept the Court’s decision 
whichever way it goes.' 1 


Intermingling of Questions of Competence and Merits 

y General said that Dr. Mussadiq had 'demonstrated clearly 
by his address that, at least to his mind, it is impossible to dissociate the 
merits of the case from the question of jurisdiction’ and the same considera- 
tions ol the circumstances surrounding the dispute had been invoked 
though to a lesser extent, by Professor Rolm. The impression that the 
legal and factual considerations were inextricably linked together was 
strengthened by the fact that the Persian Government in tts written 
observations ol February 1952 had -after slating that the merits of the 
Anglo-Persian dispute did not require to be raised or discussed before 
the Court proceeded to devote almost half of its arguments to the facts 
and circumstances of the main dispute. Since the President of the Court 
had ruled that merits could not be gone into in the proceedings on 
competence it followed a fortiori that any partial consideration of those 
merits would be as unfair to the Persian as to the UK Government 
The Court might, in tact, consider that Persia had shown that the nroner 
conclusion could only be reached in this case if the consideration of the 
Court s jurisdiction were postponed until the whole of the case were 

Mn the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case, the U n i tedK ingeiom accented thTfinHi^, 
of the International Court in favour of Norway [see 24.1.52 lh(14j] 

[Over 
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before the Court. The UK Government, while holding that the Court had 
jurisdiction, would certainly not oppose such a postponement of this 
question until the merits were also before the Court. 


The Legal Arguments on Competence 

The United Kingdom and Persian oral pleadings dealt principally with 
the interpretation of the wording of the Persian declaration of 1932 
accepting the jurisdiction of the Court, with the question whether the 
International Court was precluded from hearing the Anglo-Persian case 
as a result either of the proceedings before the UN Security Council in 
1951 or of Article 2(7) of the UN Charter (see p.15), and finally with the 
question whether the wording of a UK Note of 3rd October 1951 could 
be held to be an unequivocal acceptance of the nationalization of the 
Persian oil industry. 

In each case the arguments of the two parties have been placed for the 
sake of clarity in parallel columns. 


PERSIAN ACCEPTANCE OF THE COURT’S JURISDICTION 

The Persian declaration of acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction 
(which became effective on 19th September 1932, see 1.5.52 lh(58)) 
accepted the Court’s jurisdiction ‘for all disputes arising after ratification 
of the present declaration with regard to situations or facts relating directly 
or indirectly to the application of treaties or conventions accepted by 
Persia and subsequent to the ratification of this declaration, with the 
exception of . . . disputes with regard to questions which, by international 
law, fall exclusively within the jurisdiction of Persia’. 

At the same time Persia reserved the right to demand the suspension 
of proceedings before the Court in any dispute which had been submitted 
to the Council of the League of Nations. 


(a) The UK Government submitted that 
in the wording of the Persian accep- 
tance, particularly if read in the context 
of similarly worded acceptances made 
earlier or about the same time by other 
States, the phrase ‘subsequent to ratifica- 
tion’ applied to the ‘situations or facts’ 
and not to the ‘treaties or conventions’ 
accepted by Persia — in other words that 
the International Court had jurisdiction 
over disputes in relation to treaties or 
conventions accepted by Persia at any 
date. 

(b) If the Court decided that the 
Persian declaration had accepted juris- 
diction only in respect of treaties 
subsequent to 19th September 1932, 
then the UK Government submitted 
that there existed two such relevant 
treaties and conventions. The most 
important of these was the treaty 
stipulation arising in 1933 out of the 
international dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Persia. The UK Govern- 
ment contended that Persia accepted a 
treaty obligation in connection with the 
Concession Convention which she con- 
cluded with the AIOC in 1933 because 
the terms of the Convention constituted 
the conditions of settlement of an 
international dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Persia. The agreement 
between these two States settling this 


The Persian Government submitted that 
the correct meaning of the form of words 
used in this declaration of acceptance 
was that only disputes arising from 
treaties and conventions concluded after 
September 1932 would be subject to the 
Court’s jurisdiction. It was claimed by 
Persia that the text of the Persian law 
legalizing the acceptance ‘incontestably 
confirmed’ this interpretation. 


In the first place, the Persian Govern- 
ment submitted, the terms of the accep- 
tance only referred to treaties and con- 
ventions which were legally such; in 
particular such treaties should be con- 
cluded between States and be in writing. 

In the second place, the Persian 
Government submitted that the agree- 
ment for settlement of the oil dispute 
between the United Kingdom and Persia 
in 1933 was only a ‘tacit agreement’ and 
could not be regarded as a treaty or 
convention for the purposes of the 
Persian acceptance. Moreover, if this 
agreement had in fact been a treaty, then 
the provisions of Article 18 of the League 
of Nations Covenant in respect of the 
registration of treaties had not been 
complied with and the ‘treaty’ could not 
be invoked in the International Court. 
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dispute was concluded through the 
mediation of the Council of the League 
of Nations, the negotiations between 
Persia and the AlOC (Then the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company) having been 
conducted under the supervision of the 
Rapporteur of the Council and the text 
of the Concession Convention having 
been annexed in the Rapporteur's 
official written report to the Council 
which only then allowed the matter to 
drop from its agenda. 

The UK Government further sub- 
mitted that the provisions of Article 18 
of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations were in fact aimed against the 
conclusion of secret treaties and that 
there was legal authority to show that 
some classes of treaty or convention and 
particularly treaties concluded through 
the mediation of the League did not 
require registration in order to be 
accepted as valid. 

There was also, the UK Government 
submitted, a further treaty obligation 
towards the United Kingdom which 
Persia had accepted after 1932. This was 
the treaty between Persia and Denmark 
signed on 20th February 1934 upon 
which the United Kingdom was entitled 
to rely by virtue of ‘most-favoured- 
nation’ clauses in earlier Anglo-Persian 
Treaties [see 1.5.52 lh(58) and 1.6.51 3a 
p.32J. The UK Government submitted 
that its dispute with Persia concerned a 
breach of the obligations thereby in- 
curred by Persia under the Persian- 
Danish Treaty. 

(c) The UK Government also submitted 
that the Persian reservation in respect of 
proceedings before the Council of the 
League of Nations (or in this case the 
UN Security Council) did not apply to 
the discussion by the Security Council 
in October 1951 of the UK complaint 
against Persia. The reason for the 
Persian reservation was to avoid con- 
flicting decisions of two tribunals on the 
same issue. What had been placed by 
the UK Government before the Security 
Council was, not the dispute now before 
the International Court, but, as appeared 
on the Security Council's agenda, a 
‘complaint of failure by the Iranian 
Government to comply with provisional 
measures indicated by the International 
Court. . . .’ 


i 


i 






I he Persian Government submitted 
that, even if it had incurred obligations 
towards the United Kingdom as a result 
of its treaty with Denmark concluded in 
1934, since the ‘root’ of these obligations 
lay in the most-favoured-nation clauses 
of prc-1932 Anglo-Persian treaties, the 
United Kingdom was not entitled to 
rely on them. 


I he Persian Government submitted, as 
an alternative to the main claim that the 
Court should declare itself without 
jurisdiction, that the Court should, even 
if it decided it had jurisdiction, suspend 
the proceedings on merits because the 
Anglo-Persian oil case had already been 
submitted to and was being examined by 
the Security Council, thereby bringing 
into cllect the quoted reservation in the 

Persian acceptance of the Court’s juris- 
diction. 




‘DOMESTIC JURISDICTION’ AND THE UN CHARTER 

hv T , h £ q r eSti ? n f A th f- < r 0U , rt ’ S com P etence also involved an interpretation 
by the Court of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter of the United 

Nations, which provides that: ‘Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State. . . > are 
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(a) In the first place, the UK Govern- 
ment submitted that ‘the present dispute 
between the United Kingdom and Iran 
does not relate to a matter which, by 
international law tails exclusively within 
the domestic jurisdiction of iran' and 
therefore that the exception in this 
respect made in the Persian declaration 
of acceptance of the Court's jurisdiction 
did not apply [sec p.!4]. This question 
was co\ cred by a ruling of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in the 
r unis and Morocco Nationalities Decrees 
case in 1923 [see 1.5.52 lh(59)]. From 
this case it followed that a matter which 
was covered by a rule of general interna- 
tional law or bv a treaty was not within 
the ‘ exclusive jurisdiction' of a State, 
which was the term used in the Persian 
declaration of acceptance. Since the 
United Kingdom invoked the breach of 
treaty provisions the matter could there- 
fore not be within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of Persia. 

(b) The UK Government submitted that 
while in certain cases — such as the 
interpretation of the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations — it might 
be necessary to take into account the 
development of international law or the 
practice of the United Nations, declara- 
tions of acceptance of the Court's juris- 
diction could not be treated thus. The 
terms of such declarations were under 
the sole control of the States making 
them, and Persia could have in the past — 
if if had so wished -denounced its 
declaration and replaced it by a new 
declaration in modified terms. More- 
over Article 36 of the Statutes of the 
International Court under which the 
declaration was made, provided in clear 
terms that Persia's declaration was to 
be deemed an acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court in 
accordance with the terms of that 
declaration. 

The UK Government submitted that 
the Court's jurisdiction was governed in 
contentious cases by its Statute and 
particularly by the declarations of 
States accepting its jurisdiction referred 
to in paragraphs (2) and (5) of Article ; 
36 of the Statute 1 . 


See immediately below for the exact 
Persian legal arguments in support of 
the Persian Government’s general con- 
tention that the nationalization of the 
oil industry in Persia was a matter 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
State. 


The Persian Government submitted that 
‘the United Kingdom and Iran having 
in their declarations [of acceptance of 
the Court's jurisdiction] reserved ques- 
tions which, according to international 
law', are within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of States, this reservation must be read, 
having regard to the substitution of 
Article 2(7) of the UN Charter for 
Article 15(8) of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, as extending to 
I questions \yhich arc essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of States, and 
that such express declarations incon- 
testably reinforce the general provision 
of Article 2(7) of the Charter and con- 
stitute a supplementary reason which 
should lead the Court to declare itself 
incompetent’. 


l The provisions of paragraphs (2) and (5) of Article 36 of the Statutes of the Court 
are as follows: 

Para. 2. ‘The States parties to the present Statute may at any time declare that 
they recognize as compulsory ibso facto and without special agreement, in 
relation to any other State accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction of the 
Court in all legal disputes concerning: 

(a) the interpretation of a treaty: 

(b) any question of international law; 

(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation; 

(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international obligation.’ 

Para. 5. ‘Declarations made under Article 36 of the Statute of the Permanent 
C ourt of International Justice and which are still in force shall be deemed, as 
between the parties to the present Statute, to be acceptances of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice for the period which they still 
have to run and in accordance with their terms.’ 
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(c) The UK Government submitted that 
‘Paragraph 7 of Article 2 of the Charter 
of the United Nations is not relevant to 
the jurisdiction of the Court'. In the 
first place, although the Court was 
indeed a principal organ of the United 
Nations and its Statute was annexed to 
and formed part of the Charter, the 
expression ‘the present Charter in 
Article 2(7) did not mean both the 
Charter and the annexed Statute. It 
was apparent from the wording of 
several Articles of the UN Charter 
(notably Nos. 36, 92 and 93 (para. 1)) 
and of the Statute of the Court itself 
(Nos. 1, 36, 65 and 69) that the word 
‘Charter’ is used in these instruments to 
cover only the Articles of the Charter 
itself and not the Statute of the Court. ! 
Secondly, the UK Government sub- 
mitted, Article 2(7) of the UN Charter 
placed no limit on the juridical actix ity 
of the Court in contentious cases under 
its Statute. The Court, though an organ ; 
of the United Nations, is a very special 
organ with a separate history, with 
highly individualized functions and with 
a comprehensive Statute of its own to 
regulate its work and jurisdiction, j 
There is nothing in the language of 
Article 2(7) to preclude any organ of the 
United Nations from intervening in the 
domestic affairs of a Stale, if its authority 
to do so is derived from a source outside 
the Charter. All that Article 2(7) says 
is that the Charter does not, itself, 
confer any such authority. The Interna- 
tional Court, unlike the other organs of 
the United Nations, acquires no autho- 
rity to intervene from the Charter, but 
derives its jurisdiction entirely from the 
consent of States given outside the 
Charter. 

It was also submitted that the Court 
should pause long before it endorsed an 
interpretation (the Persian one) of the 
Charter which would cause a serious 
set-back to the progress towards com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in all international 
disputes. 

(d) Finally the UK Government sub- 
mitted that matters which form the 
subject of general rules of international 
law or particular treaties cannot be 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of a State and that in this respect 
the principles laid down in the Tunis a<id 
Morocco Nationalities Decrees case were 
applicable to Article 2(7). In this case 
it was submitted the subject matter was 
the breach of treaty obligations and also 
of rules of general international law. 


The Persian Government submitted 
‘that the Court should declare that it 
lacks jurisdiction ex officio in application 
of Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, the matters dealt 
with by the Nationalization Laws of 
20th March and 1st May 1951, being 
essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of States and incapable of being 
the subject of an intervention by any 
ore m of the United Nations’. 

Referring to that part of the Article 
in question which states that ‘Nothing in 
the present Charter shall authorize the 
United Nations to intervene . . .’ the 
Persian Government contended that: 

( i) since the Court was one of the organs 
of the United Nations it was necessarily 
covered by these words; (in since under 
Article 92 of the UN Charter the 
Statute of the Court was made an 
integral part of the Charter, the words 
‘present Charter’ covered and included 
the Statute of the Court, from which it 
followed that the provisions of Article 
2(7i applied equally to the jurisdiction 
of the Court. 


Ihe Persian Government submitted that 
the subject matter of the present dispute 
was the general matter of nationalization 
as such, that in respect of that matter it 
was municipal (/>. national) law' which 
predominated and not international 
law and that consequently the matter 
(even if the subject of a treaty) fell 
essentially within domestic jutisdiction 
and was covered by Article 2(7). 


THE UK ACCEPTANCE OF THE ‘HARRIMAN FORMULA’ 

In a Note addressed to Persia on 3rd August 1951 the UK Government 
stated that they were ‘desirous of availing themselves’ of ‘the Imperial 
[Persian] Government’s formula for negotiations between the Imperial 
Government and His Majesty’s Government’ and were ‘prepared to 

[Over 
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negotiate in accordance with it. . . At the conclusion of its Note the 
UK Government stated that it recognized ‘on their own behalf and on 
that of the Company [the AIOC], the principle of the nationalization 
of the oil industry in Iran’. The formula referred to had been agreed by 
the Persian Government as a result of negotiations in which Mr. Averell 
Harriman, President Truman’s special representative, had assisted. The 
formula, which is usually known as the ‘Harriman formula’ stated that 
‘by the principle of nationalization of the oil industry is meant the 
proposal . . . confirmed by the law of . . . 20th March 1951’. [See 
10.8.51 3a pp.29-30 for texts of the Harriman formula and the UK and 
Persian Notes of 3rd August 1951.] 

The UK Government submitted that the 
Persian contention in respect of the UK 
Note of 3rd August 1951 did not relate 
to the question of jurisdiction and 
further was ill-founded. This Note had 
in fact gone no further than to express 
the UK Government’s otfer to accept 
the principle of nationalization of the 
Persian oil industry as a basis for 
negotiation and only as a basis for 
negotiation. To attempt to read more 
into the wording of this Note than an 
acceptance of the Harriman formula for 
negotiations was contrary to common- 
sense. No-one could believe that the 
Government of the United Kingdom, 
after having instituted proceedings in 
the International Court, in which it 
contested the legitimacy, from the point 
of view of international law. of the 
nationalization of the enterprise of the 
AIOC, and after having obtained an 
interim order of protection from the 
Court to protect that very claim, would 
then abandon the whole basis of its 
claim merely for the sake of having 
negotiations with the Persian Govern- 
ment. 

Aden Court Injunction on Persian Oil Cargo 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company on 18th June began a legal action 
before the Aden Supreme Court, seeking to establish that a cargo of oil 
loaded by the 632-ton tanker Rose Mary in the Persian port of Bandar 
Mashur is the property of the AIOC. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons on 19th June, 
Mr. Eden, UK Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said that the tanker 
Rose Mary had entered Aden Harbour on 17th June, and immediately after 
her arrival in port a representative of the AIOC asked the tanker’s master, 
Captain Jaffrati, to deliver to him the cargo of over 700 tons of crude oil 
loaded by the Rose Mary in Persia, on the grounds that the oil, under the 
1933 oil concession convention between the Company and the Persian 
Government, \yas the property of the AIOC. Upon the refusal of Captain 
Jaffrati to deliver the oil, the AIOC began an action in the Aden Supreme 
Court against the master, the owners and the charterers of the Rose Mary 
to recover the oil cargo. On 19th June the Supreme Court granted to the 
AIOC an injunction detaining the cargo pending the hearing of the case and 
ordered the defendants to file a written statement of their case before 16th 
July. 

In a Note to the Persian Government on 22nd December 1951, the UK 
Government declared that until the Anglo-Persian oil case had been heard 


The Persian Government submitted 
that the UK Government’s applications 
to the Court in respect of (i) restitution 
of the AIOC enterprise in Persia to the 
position as it existed before the nation- 
alization law, and vii) (if the Court should 
not decide to order restitution) the pay- 
ment of compensation in accordance 
with the principles formulated on a 
previous occasion by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, were 
inadmissible because the UK Govern- 
ment by its Note of 3rd August aban- 
doned its request for adjudication of the 
said claims. 
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by the International Court of Justice the matter must be regarded as sub 
judice. In the absence therefore of any agreement with the Persian Govern- 
ment as to the operation of the oil industry in South Persia, the UK 
Government ‘ ... do not recognize the Persian Government’s legal right 
to dispose of the oil’ [see 10.1.52 lh(l)]. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons on 11th June, 
Mr. Anthony Nutting, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated 
that the UK Government regarded the products of the oil industry in 
South Persia as the property of the AIOC, and that all practical steps 
would be taken to prevent any attempt on the part of the Persian Govern- 
ment to dispose of this oil in any manner to third parties. 


Korea 

Mr. Eden on UN Bombing of Power Stations 

During the course of a debate in the House of Commons on 25th June, 
Mr. Eden, UK Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, replied to questions 
raised by Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, concerning the bombing 
on 23rd June of hydro-electric power stations in North Korea close to the 
Manchurian border, the timing of this operation, and the degree of 
consultation with the UK Government by the authorities responsible. 

Mr. Eden stated that there had been no change in the UK Government’s 
policy in respect of the Korean campaign. ‘It is still our purpose’, he said, 
to limit the conflict to Korea; and it is still our policy to do everything in 
our power to obtain an armistice on fair and reasonable terms.’ 

With regard to the bombing of 23rd June, Mr. Eden said he now under- 
stood it to have consisted in a co-ordinated attack on five power plants in 
North Korea, four of them — two at the Changjin reservoir and two at 
Fusen— were nowhere near the Manchurian border, but the fifth, which 
was at Suiho, was near the Yalu river. This power plant provided no less 
tjian 40 per cent of the hydro-electric power in North Korea. The United 
States Commander in North Korea referred the question of bombing this 
plant to Washington and the operation was approved. The UK Govern- 
ment had not been informed or consulted about these operations. Though 
there was no specific obligation to consult the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Eden said he thought it was to be regretted that such consultation had 
not taken place. Now that the decision had been taken, however, the 
UK Government gave their Allies full support in it. 

Military Targets 

Mr. Eden said that it must be borne in mind that all these targets lay 
within Korea itself and were military targets. Very extensive day and 
night bombing by the UN air forces had been carried out for months 
against targets such as military supply installations and airfields, as 
part of a general plan to neutralize the great advantage which had been 

i tkt Y the Communist forces since the beginning of the armistice talks. 

I his UN air effort was essentially for the security of the UN ground forces. 
Mr. Eden referred to the great build-up of the Communist forces in Korea 
during the past year [see 1.5.52 lh(60) and 29.5.52 lh(65)] and said these 
forces were now in a position to launch an offensive with very little 
warning. This build-up would have been far greater if it had not been for 
the raids by the UN air forces, amongst which the bombing of the power- 

stations was not, in respect of size, unique. Other air raids had been right 
up to the frontier itself. & 
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Importance of Power Stations in Communist Build-up 

Mr. Eden said that four of the power stations were over-run in the UN 
advance of 18 months ago and they were knocked about at that time. 
During the prolonged period of the armistice, they had been reconstructed 
and their military importance hardly needed examination because they 
supplied electric power to the aerodromes and all forms of military and 
industrial activity supplying the Communist forces with war production 
of all kinds. When it was considered that the en^my admittedly out- 
numbered the UN forces by a considerable margin, and with the UN 
force's only superiority lying in weapons, it could be seen how important a 
consideration it was that the industrial potential of North Korea should 
not be freely at the disposal of the Communist forces. It was quite 
essential to have electric power for maintaining aircraft, radar defence, 
work at night, and a host of other activities. From a purely military angle 
these power stations were perfectly legitimate targets. 

Mr. Eden pointed out that the UN forces had not attacked Manchuria, 
where the bases, the installations and practically all the aerodromes used 
by the Chinese air forces in Korea were situated. ‘It is one thing’, he said, 
‘to respect— as we respect— the territory of Manchuria, despite the 
warlike preparations and activities that go on there, but it is another thing 
to guarantee the supply of electrical power to their territory from stations 
within the battle area.’ 

Over and above that, he continued, the power stations which have been 
attacked supplied 40 per cent of the electrical power used in North Korea 
in support of the Communist war effort. The military argument for dealing 
with them was doubly strong because they supplied not only the war effort 
in Korea itself but the aerodromes and other installations in Manchuria 
which were never themselves attacked. 

Manchurian" Border Targets not Attacked 

Other no less legitimate military targets, such as dams and bridges, had 
not been attacked since the opening of the armistice talks, because they 
straddled the frontier, the Yalu River. None of the power stations attacked 
on 23rd June were, however, within 1,000 yards of the frontier and all were 
in Korea. 


The Problem of Consultation 

Mr. Eden stated that the problem of consultation in all matters relating 
to Korea had been causing the UK Government some considerable concern. 
In a certain measure, Mr. Eden said, he thought it was insoluble from the 
nature of the extraordinary features of the case — the overwhelmingly 
greater part of the contribution was from one Power, and a number of 
other Powers were giving smaller contributions of varying sizes. It was 
necessary to find some way of improving this situation, and this had been 
one of the objects of the recent visit by the Minister of Defence (Lord 
Alexander) and the Minister of State (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) to Tokyo and 
Korea. 


Screening of Koje Island Prisoners of War 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, UK Minister of State, said in answer to a question 
in the House of Commons on 25th June, that he was satisfied from his 
own personal investigation and from what he had seen in United Nations 
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prisoner-of-war camps on Koje Island that most prisoners who refused 
repatriation were prompted by genuine fear of political persecution or 
physical punishment if they returned to North Korea or China. Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, who had just returned from an official visit made, together 
with the Minister of Defence, Lord Alexander, to Korea [see 29.5.52 
1 h(65)], said that Chinese prisoners were carefully screened by 50 Chinese- 
speaking I S officers and men, who had not previously been employed 
in Koje Island. No Chinese Nationalist interpreters had been used. As 
theie were very few Korean-speaking IJS officers available, interrogation 
o.l Korean prisoners had been conducted through 150 South Korean 
civilians under the supervision of Korean-speaking US personnel. 

The view of most of the prisoners to whom he had spoken was that if 

they were to return to China they would suffer either physical punishment 

or be put to death, and that seemed to constitute a desire for political 

asylum. The suggestion that all prisoners should be re-screened by a 

neutral authority would, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said, possibly have a valuable 

ellect on public opinion, in view of the misrepresentation which was made 

in so many quarters. Whether it would assist in arriving at an armistice 
was another matter. 


Delimitation of Territorial Waters 

Further UK Note to Iceland 

On 18th June the United Kingdom Government sent a further Note to 
the Icelandic Government concerning the new Icelandic fishing regulations 
which came into effect on 15th May. These have the effect of creating 
round the coast of Iceland a four-mile territorial sea measured from base- 
lines drawn between promontories, islands and points off the shore in 
which trawhng and Danish seine-netting by vessels of any nationality 
including Icelandic, and all other foreign fishing activities’ are prohibited! 

. J'rLmT ° f 16th M a .y.. the Icelandic Government had declined to alter 
tic regulations, maintaining that the four-mile limit, to which the UK 

Government had objected in a Note of 2nd May [see 29.5.52 lhf6711 was 

supported by strong historical considerations and that it was fully justified 

under international law. The measures, the Note stated ‘the entire 

itf own survival’ findS ‘° ** the minimum Potion of the very basis for 

Summary of the UK Note 

In reply, the UK Note of 18th June recalled that in discussions held in 
January between M. Olafur Thors and UK representative 
representative had indicated only that his Government would introduce 
ccrtam regukt'ons and did not reveal that these would be as damaging to 
long-estabhshed British fishing interests as they in fact proved to b § e = He 

h- h aTr n ,a ^ etalls as . t0 the contents of the proposed regulations and 
had declined to negotiate with a view to reaching agreement on an cut 

5 both sides The UKG f o r P ° SSible ’ have ™ et ‘he legitimate interests 
oi do, s ,j\ lhe lJK Government regretted that the Icelandic Govern 

that ti? h ? U h t Ve P r ? ceeded unilaterally and rejected the UK proposal 
that the limits should be a subject of agreement between the two countries 

across lie ‘ ,in . ta 1 ! ned ‘ heir view (a) that the base-line drawn 

hi coasT i ,1 hv U d "a U e Sa ' d ?° follow the 8 eneral direction of 
coast in that it by-passed two prominent headlands, and consequently 
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was not drawn in accordance with international law; and (b) that the prin- 
ciple of the three-mile limit for territorial waters had been part of general 
Internationa 1 law since the 19th century and that no State was under 
obligation to accept claims, other than validly established prescriptive 
claims, made by other States to wider limits. The UK Government 
observed that the Icelandic Government had been unable to quote any 
authority from the judgment of the International Court in the Anglo- 
Norwegian fisheries case, or from any other authority, in support of the 
view that they were entitled to extend their territorial limits unilaterally. 

Tn the circumstances’, the UK Note concluded, ‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, while noting with satisfaction that the Icelandic Government intend 
to apply the new territorial limits for fisheries purposes only, and while 
noting also that the restrictions in force do not discriminate against fishing 
vessels of any particular nation, feel obliged to place on record that they 
reserve the right to claim compensation from the Icelandic Government 
for any interference with British fishing vessels in waters, which, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, are high seas.’ 
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Aid to Under-developed Countries 

United Kingdom Support of UN Specialized Agencies 

'S'Ummmm 

ft' Sawar^nd' of the S Sn^ 
population, the larges, ofany country St3 ' es and ' P er heitd ° r 

teffo'nJiS? lo'v gd0m C '° ntnbU(i0n t0 

mlm ™ the uni, Stir 's cu J l r .? r r ni2a . , !° n - 15 ^ 

Organization 1 1.59 per cent (fU 7 ^. cient,Plc and Cultural 

zation, 10.76 per cent (£300,000). ’ ’ a ' K ° the World Health 0r gani- 

.«=“ ic.TS.jS " '° <*** 

economy — no grStodS^'coSj K i° “’f T™*"* need To, 
countries than for Britain and the ct Pr li d ° nc ° 1 le . under-developed 
crisis in their own affairs bv trvinp tn Hr arC u l ° P rec ^P* tate a financial 
Ie» for 1 952 £ 1, S fo, CT'f *" 'N 
from July 1950 lo December 1951 L e 21 2 52 ?■?,? ° f „"' e P ro 8 ran,l " e 

help the Arab'refugees' 1 * For the' firtvS'wf ‘h h° eVerytl,i,1 g Possible to 
relief and resettlement piiZ^BS **#"' ", 1 1951, of the 

Relief and Works Agency for Palestine out . by the United Nations 

™Hion [see 21.3.51 ff p ^Jl and honed o'TC' “'"u ofTered U P t0 SI 2-4 
the second year. P make a ,lj rther contribution for 

dcftft&STgySSSai 3 fmm .0 what Britain » as 

£ 1 « million for P coioni,l dSo m Zti° n "* C j'?” b » Pl ™. ™ting 

E.s, thrctngb ,be De.eiopmen, Di.iaim, of J EffiSK 

to be made «* * use 

cally administered and efficiently used ‘We 'H^n ^ \° them econom| - 
natural . . . tendency of certain of the^ Z > . w,sh t0 avoid the rather 

selves with over-anrbitious schem eS wh°ch l ° °? r ; reach the "> 

resources or the experience to fulfil w * , y n0t the technical 
overlapping and duplication offunctio^ ** S ° 'tUV 9 gU ,? rd against 

insisted on the utmost economy in exDenditnrp ls w hy we have 

of technical assistance and the maximum d £ ' u P on balanced programmes 
these agencies. . . . Nothing could dn co-ordination between each of 

of imaginative projects than for them to raTseThe hn^ f° th if re P uta tion 
ol people in the under-developed andundlr r h pes r f P erha P s millions 

dash them for wan, of the whe witha ^ foM 635 ° f the " orld on,y to 
promised assistance’. erewitltal to tollow up and fulfil their 

See also references at 29.5.52 2a {Uf~ — 
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UK Experts and Technical Assistance 

Work of the UK Ministry of Labour Special Unit 

It is a traditional policy of the United Kingdom to encourage and assist 

the development of world resources and the expansion of world production 

and trade not only by means of financial assistance and the supply of 

capital goods but by sending British technical, scientific and administrative 
experts to fill key positions. 


Since the end of the second world war the maintenance of this supply 
of British experts has become increasingly important owing to the 
reconstruction and development programmes that have been undertaken 
in many countries, and at the same time increasingly difficult because of 
the competing demands of expanding production and enlarged research 
and development programmes within the United Kingdom. 

In view of this situation and of the United Kingdom’s responsibilities 
tor development within the Commonwealth together with the obligations 
incurred by participation in the Expanded Programme of Technical 
Assistance undertaken by the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
the United Kingdom Government decided in the autumn of 1949 to set 
up a Special Unit to handle requests for technical assistance from foreign 
countries and international organizations. This unit forms part of the 
Employment Services Department of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service (see Britain: a Reference Handbook , 1952, pp.203-6) but, unlike 
the rest of the department, it is concerned not with providing personal 

services to persons seeking senior appointments but with meeting requests 
to fill particular overseas posts. 


r. Th ®. S P^ ial Unit is su PP° rted by. the Technical Personnel Committee 
[see 24.8... I p.31], which has appointed a sub-committee to deal with 
problems arising from its work. 


The unit receives and documents requests for technical experts. These 
requests aie either channelled through other departments such as the 
foreign Office and Commonwealth Relations Office, or they are sent 
direct from authorities in the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
with which the unit is in contact. Requests for technical experts are 
referred in the first instance to the appropriate section of the Technical 
and Scientific Register or the Appointments Office. If candidates cannot 
be found, or are unlikely to be available from these sources, special action 
is taken to obtain assistance from any suitable authority in the United 
Kingdom. Such authorities may be Government departments or research 
stations, professional associations, trade associations, the nationalized 
industries, private firms and individuals, universities, etc. Experts are 
sometimes made available on secondment, and special arrangements have 
been made to facilitate this in the case of Government departments, the 
National Health Service, and the universities. 


An important feature of the work of the unit is in establishing the 
reasons why experts are not as available as is desirable and in advising 
on the conditions of overseas employment and on the policy of recruitment 
so as to attract them in greater numbers. 

Since the end of 1950, when the United Nations Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance and the Commonwealth Technical Corporation 
Scheme of the Colombo Plan got under way, over 700 requests have been 
notified to the Special Unit, and the number of posts filled by British 
candidates has increased steadily. In recent months, British experts have 
been appointed in many countries in South and South East Asia, the 
Middle East, and South America. They include engineers, scientists, 
statisticians and economists. 
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OEEC and IMC 


Co-operative Action on Raw Materials Problems 

The relationship between the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC) and the International Materials Conference (IMC), 
and the growth of co-operation between these two bodies, were described 
in a recent survey prepared by OEEC for the Council of Europe see 
12.6.52 2b(32)j. 


Functions of the Two Bodies 

OEEC is a continuing institution concerned primarily with the general 
problems o( the recovery and expansion of the West European economies 
and of the economies of its members' overseas territories. IMC, on the 
other hand, was set up as a temporary body to deal exclusively with prob- 
lems arising from the scarcity ol raw materials and to recommend appro- 
priate action to expand production, increase availabilities, conserve supplies 
and ensure effective distribution. West European countries form, however, 
a large part ol the total membership ol IMC, and both bodies are funda- 
mentally interested in achieving a state of stability in the raw materials 
market, in the provision ol adequate supplies of raw materials and in the 
equitable allocation of scarce materials. 

Measures to Strengthen Co-operation 

When IMC was set up early in 1951, OEEC became represented on the 
Central Group of EMC by its Washington Mission. Co-operation has 
been extended under a system whereby OEEC lends technical and admin- 
istrative personnel to the IMC Secretariat. OEEC also helps IMC by 
providing official documents covering the progress which OEEC has been 
able to make in Western Europe on such questions as the conservation of 
materials, end-use controls and the expansion of production. It has 
frequently been possible for the same experts to attend the conferences of 
both bodies. More recently, to strengthen co-operation and avoid 
duplication between the two bodies, OEEC member countries have been 
invited to transmit to the Secretary-General of the organization copies of 
basic documents transmitted to the IMC. 

l or a summary of the first annual report of IMC see 1.5.52 2d( 1 6). 


New Pipeline for Iraq 

Construction by British Firm 


pTrnU.T 2 r h plp . e,lne 8 ,° mlles lon § is to be laid by the Basrah 
etroleum Company from the Zubair oilfield in Southern Iraq to Fao 

nT le h Per m l s n i Gu f ‘ , n Ex P° rts of Petroleum from this field began in 

“ n iC 6 10 -‘-, 52 2d(5) ’ and the new Pipeline will enable 
production— at the annual rate of over 2 million tons in May— to be 

beingSatd a! Fao TW ° addlti °‘ lal and ^ uipment are 

Somh Durham f s! T pi ? e ; ValU ^ d at £900 ’ 000 - ha s been placed with the 
uth Durham Steel and Iron Company in the United Kingdom, and 
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the target date for completion and delivery is March 1953. Pipe-laying 

wi l°hp e f 'V n M i? l 1953 u and l ° be com P leted b y the end of the yean It 

7hl % ‘ r / ar fr el t0 the eX1Stmg 12 ' inch line which n °w carries oil at 
the rate of _ million tons a year to Fao. 


Hitherto most large-diameter pipe has come from the United States 

p fmlen "rv‘ lnlng pipe in the United Kingdom, the Basrah 

t etroleum Company will effect a saving of $2J million. 

]nZZ aCC °7i °f? ther ° il Pipelines in Iraq, including the recently opened 
j ~ me °f tfle Ira( i Petroleum Company to Banias, see 1.5.52 2d(J9) 

nit 7° , n T l J’ S ,f f,er ! he , 0penin * of this pipeline, production of crude 
oil at the Kirkuk field reached nearly 1.4 million tons, double the amount in 

January and equal to an annual rate of over 16 million tons. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS la (30) 



Visit of Saudi Arabian Minister 

HH the Amir Abdullah al Faisal as-Saud, Saudi Arabian Minister of 
the Interior and of Health, visited the United Kingdom from 2nd to 8th 
July, as the guest of the UK Government. 

The purpose of the Amir Abdullah’s visit was to enable him to study 
something of the workings in the United Kingdom of Departments corres- 
ponding to those of which he is in charge. His programme included visits 
to the Metropolitan Police headquarters at Scotland Yard, Wormwood 
Scrubs prison and several hospitals, as well as to the Home Office and 
Ministry of Health. 

The Amir Abdullah was the guest of honour at an official dinner given 
on 2nd July by Mr. Anthony Nutting, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and he was received at the Foreign Office on the 
following day by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Minister of State, acting on behalf 
of Mr. Eden who was ill. 

HH the Amir Abdullah, who is 30 years of age, is the grandson of 
HM King Abdul Aziz Ibn Sand and the son of HH^the Amir Faisal, Saudi 
Arabian Foreign Minister, who paid an official visit to London in August 
1951 to discuss matters of common interest with the UK Government Tsee 
24.8.51, 2a, p.13]. L 

The close and friendly relations which have existed between the United 
Kingdom and Saudi Arabia since the liberation of the Arabian Peninsula 
from Ottoman rule during the first world war are reflected notably in a 
Treaty signed on 26th December 1915, by which the United Kingdom 
recognized King Ibn Saud as ruler of the independent Kingdom of Nejd, 
and in the Treaty of Peace and Friendship signed at Jedda on 20th May 1927! 


Anglo-Yugoslav Relations 

Cordial Reception for British Naval Visit 

Following on the courtesy visit to Split, Yugoslavia, by HMS Liverpool 
in September, 1951 [see 21.9.51 2a p.21], HMS Glasgow , wearing the 
flag of the Commander-in-Chief, British Mediterranean Fleet, Admiral 
the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, and accompanied by HMS Surprise 
visted the Y ugoslav ports of Rijeka and Brioni on 25th and 26th June. 

During the vist to Rijeka, Admiral Lord Mountbatten visited a shipyard 
and in the evening entertained about 100 prominent Yugoslav guests, 
including the Yugoslav Minister of Transport and the Chief of the Naval 
General Staff, on board HMS Glasgow. Meanwhile Lady Mountbatten 
inspected hospitals, day nurseries and children’s institutions with leaders 
of Yugoslav women’s organizations. 

On 26th June, on arrival at Brioni, Admiral Lord Mountbatten called 
on the Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, Marshal Tito, and was 
later entertained to luncheon by him. Other British guests at the luncheon 
and at a subsequent private party on an island off Brioni, included Lady 
Mountbatten and the British Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

The visit to Brioni closed with a visit of inspection by Marshal Tito 
accompanied by Admiral Mate Jercovic, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Yugoslav Navy, to HMS Glasgow and HMS Surprise. 
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Aims and Objectives in SE Asia 

UK Commissioner-General' s Speech 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General for the United King- 
dom in South East Asia, speaking in Singapore on 26th June, said that 
two main objectives commanded the support and allegiance of all the 
peoples in South-East Asia: political independence and its consolidation: 
and economic progress. The British Commonwealth and the United States 
had given unqualified support to both. India, Pakistan, Burma, and 
Ceylon had gained their independence and the Commonwealth’s Colombo 
plan, the US Point Four programme, and technical aid generally, were 
helping the Asian peoples to improve their standards of living. 

South-East Asia was important politically, economically, and strategi- 
cally for the Communist countries as well as the West, but Russia wanted 
to control the region and was therefore opposed to the twin objectives of 
independence and economic progress. She wanted disruption instead of 
development, because she could hope to win control only by violence. 
That was why the Communist insurgents of Malaya, Indo-China, and 
Burma had declared their illegal wars against the will of the people. 

No country in South-East Asia however, would willingly accept a 
Communist regime and Communism could win control only by military 
invasion, infiltration, or by a combination of invasion and a locally 
engineered couft d'etat. 

Throughout South-East Asia, Mr. MacDonald said, military forces 
would have to be used to the utmost to defeat Communism, but the 
economic objective must never be overlooked, if only because the people 
demanded better living conditions. The West had already proved itself 
the political ally of South East Asia, but it must ensure that the major 
industries, such as rubber, on which the economic well-being of the region 
depended, were kept in a healthy state of production. 

THE OFFICE OF THE UK COMMISSIONER-GENERAL 

On 27th February 1952, Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, UK Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, in answer to a question in the House of Commons said: 

‘The Commissioner-General is Her Majesty’s Principal Representative 
in the Colonial and Protected territories in South-East Asia. He does not 
exercise any executive or administrative functions within these territories, 
but it is his duty to promote co-ordination of policy and administration 
between their Governments. 

‘For this purpose he may convene conferences of the Governors and 
High Commissioners. He is required to advise the Secretary of State 
from time to time on the question of closer political co-operation between 
these territories. He represents the civil and political interests of the 
territories (as well as of Hong Kong) on the British Defence Co-ordination 
Committee, of which he is Chairman. In the sphere of defence — that is to 
say, the external defence of South-East Asia as a whole, he thus has special 
responsibilities. 

‘In the field of foreign affairs the Commissioner-General holds the 
personal rank of Ambassador, and in consultation with Her Majesty's 
representatives in the foreign countries of South-East Asia, is responsible 
for advising Her Majesty’s Government on general problems of foreign 
policy in the area.’ 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald was appointed Commissioner-General in 
1948. His term of office, which was due to expire in May 1952, was 
extended for a further unspecified period 
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Bacteriological Warfare Charges 

Soviet Union Vetoes Red Cross Investigation 

On 3rd June the Soviet delegate to the United Nations Security Council 
vetoed a US proposaj that Communist charges against the UN Command 
in Korea of engaging in bacteriological warfare should be investigated 
by the International Red Cro^s with the aid of scientists. The voting 
was 10 in favour to I (USSR) against. The Soviet delegate had refused 
to take part in the discussions on this resolution after the Council had 
rejected on 1st June a Soviet proposal for Communist Chinese and 
Korean representatives to be present at the debate. Earlier he had 
condemned ‘the sending out of so-called impartial investigators on the 
spot', which he maintained was a device of the United States for ‘sending 
their agents into foreign territory for purposes of intelligence’. 


Further Resolution Vetoed 

On 3rd July a further resolution was put forward by the US delegate 
as follows: 

‘The Security Council: 

Noting the concerted dissemination by certain Governments and 
authorities of grave accusations charging the use of bacteriological 
warfare by United Nations forces: 

Recalling that when the charges were first made the Unified 
Command for Korea immediately denied the charges and requested 
that an impartial investigation be made of them; 

Noting that the Chinese Communist and North Korean authorities 
failed to accept an offer by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross to carry out such an investigation but continued to give 
circulation to the charges; 

Noting that the World Health Organization offered to assist in 
combating any epidemics in North Korea and China, and that the 
Unified Command for Korea agreed to co-operate; 

Noting with regret that the Chinese Communist and North Korean 
authorities rejected the offer and refused to permit the entry of the 
World Health Organization teams into territories controlled by these 
authorities: 

Noting that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics has, in the United Nations, repeated the charges that 
United Nations forces were engaging in bacteriological warfare; 

Noting that the draft resolution submitted by the Government of 
the United States proposing an impartial investigation of these 
charges by the International Committee of the Red Cross was rejected 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and that by reason of the 
negative vote of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Security 
Council was prevented from arranging for such an impartial investiga- 
tion; 

Concludes, from the refusal of those Governments and authorities 
making the charges to permit impartial investigation, that these 
charges must be presumed to be without substance and false; 

Condemns the practice of frabricating and disseminating such 
false charges, which increases tension among nations and which is 

[Over 
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designed to undermine the efforts of the United Nations to combat 
aggression in Korea and the support of the people of the world for 

these efforts.’ 

The Soviet delegate again used the veto, the voting being nine in favour, 
one (USSR) against, and one abstention. The Pakistan delegate explained 
that he was abstaining because he believed that the Council should main- 
tain its judicial approach to the question and should i\ot adopt a resolution 
which assumed that the charges were false before it had been possible to 
establish beyond doubt that this was so. He greatly regretted the Soviet 
refusal to allow an impartial investigation. 

SOVIET ATTITUDE CONDEMNED BY COUNCIL MEMBERS 

During the debate other members of the Security Council condemned 
the Soviet attitude. 

Brazilian, Netherlands, Greek and French Statements 

M. Muniz (Brazil) pointed out that M. Malik clung to his rights to 
prefer charges against any government, no matter how unwarranted those 
charges might be, but he refused to the Security Council the right to 
investigate the charges. M. Muniz added that this need occasion no 
surprise. ‘Being thoroughly conversant with the techniques and motives 
of Soviet propaganda, M. Malik is perhaps the last man in the world 
likely to prove gullible as regards such charges. It would be an insult to 
M. Malik’s cleverness and intelligence to admit even for a moment that 
he has any doubts as to the outcome of an impartial investigation’. 

M. von Balluseck (Netherlands) said that if the Communist Govern- 
ments refused to co-operate with an investigating commission they would 
merely admit the extreme feebleness of their case or the non-existence 
of any case at all. The campaign of slander and hatred, he said, ‘has to 
serve a political purpose. It wants to create confusion and division in 
the free world. It wants to stir up anti-Western feeling in Asia. It wants 
to cover up the hygienic shortcomings of Asiatic Communist Govern- 
ments. It wants to whip the Communist masses into a frenzy of hostile 
feelings which some day perhaps may be exploited for aggressive purposes’. 

M. Kyrou (Greece) pointed out that during the third session of the 
General Assembly in 1948, the Soviet delegation itself lent its unqualified 
support to a resolution under which the International Red Cross were to 
play the principal role in the repatriation of Greek children, and even 
recently the Committee had received appeals from the Red Cross Societies 
in Roumania, Poland and Hungary. But when, on a request by the 
Unified Command in Korea, the Committee offered ‘to set up a committee 
of persons who will offer every guarantee of moral and scientific 
independence which could be offered by experts who have the highest 
qualifications, especially in epidemiology, including scientific experts 
proposed by Far Eastern countries not taking part in the conflict , the 
Soviet Government somewhat belatedly discovered that the Committee 
was a mere tool of Western diplomacy. 

M. Hoppenot (France) dealt with the Soviet statement of ‘its general 
and all-embracing disapproval, not only of the International Red Cross 
but of any commission appointed by the United Nations to conduct sue 
an enquiry’. M. Hoppenot added: ‘I must say that this assertion leaves 
me speechless’. Never had the pretensions of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites to make themselves both the parties to the case and the judges 
been so crudely and cynically expressed. 
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UK Statement 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (UK) said that if the Soviet argument were followed 
to its logical conclusion, ‘as I think we must’, it must mean that no enquiry 
could be impartial, in the Soviet sense of the word, unless it were con- 
ducted by persons known to be prepared to subject their independence 
to the dictates of Soviet Communism. This is of course, precisely what 
M. Malik does mean. He h i nisei I referred to the enquiries already made 
by such bodies as the International Association of Democratic Lawyers’ 
[see R.2232, Guide to International Organizations , Part 2]. ‘A body of this 
sort is, of course, impartial in the eyes of the Soviet Union since it contains 

nobody who would dare to question any statement emanating from the 
Kremlin’. 


Dealing with the other Soviet argument, Sir Gladwyn recalled that 
M. Malik had said: ‘the facts are clearly set forth in the statements of the 
Governments of the People’s Republic of China and the People's Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea’; and a little later: ‘the USSR delegation 
continues to think that it is impossible to consider the question in the 
Security Council in the absence of the Chinese and Korean representatives 
because the Council will be able to ascertain the true facts only with their 
participation . The moral, Sir Gladwyn said, was only too clear — if these 
representatives came to the table, Ave should simply be treated to a repeti- 
tion of these so-called facts'. What was required was an impartial 

investigation at the place and in the area where bacteriological weapons 
w'ere said to have been used. 

This was a case ol slander and libel on an international scale and 
the onus of proving the truth rested squarely on the USSR, but M Malik 
had now made it quite clear that the Soviet Union would not even attempt 
to bring any adequate proof of the charges and had hinted that he would 
veto the only means by which their truth or falsity can be established’ 
rhe conclusion was inescapable. The charges are false and the Soviet 
Union knows them to be false. They are being put forward partly to 
foster the hate campaign now raging in the Soviet Union and thus to 
maintain the morale of the population, and partly with the object of 
implanting suspicion in the minds of weak-minded persons in the free 
world itself. Since, therefore, the Soviet Union Government is apparently 
impervious to reason, there is really nothing much that the free work! 
laced with this appalling manifestation of Soviet mentality, can do except 
to close its ranks and, as a first step, to go on record as demanding an 

If the resolution were vetoed, Sir Gladwyn went on, ‘we shall all have 

[°a VCry ser ! ous, y do next. But is it really necessary for 

M Malik to provoke such a situation? Since he made his last speech 

he has no doubt been aware of, even if he has not actually listened to a 

senes of eloquent speeches which in varying tones all expressed sheer 

incredulity that a great nation, which has seen fit to make these grave 

and horrible charges, should actually refuse to have them investigated by 

any impartial body worthy of the name. I have no doubt whatever that 

basically this attitude is shared by all Governments who are not actually 

therp r - he d £ mi "* tlon of Moscow. Indeed, I have no doubt at all that if 

w £ thm f as .. world P ubl,c opinion it has been reflected in the 
speeches which nearly all my colleagues around this table have now made 

finn f k nt t ed 7 SUCh a spomaaeous and widespread outburst of indigna- 
l\°"> s u not even now possible that the Soviet Union Governmental 

th o’t °° k a ^. d . 1,st ^ n ~ and more particularly listen? Is it not conceivable 

h r hey V 1 ! h ^ n K tW1Ce bdore d, £g ,n S an y further the ditch which thev 
have constructed between themselves and the non-Communist world?* 
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I S STATEMENT ON SOVIET PROPAGANDA CAMPAIGN 

On 1st July Mr. Gross (US) recounted the history of the Soviet propa- 
ganda campaign on bacteriological warfare. He said that -another 
objective of the Soviet Union Government in this campaign was to isolate 
the free world from the United States. They try to do this by singling us 
out for special condemnation. This is why the people of the free world 
should, for their own security, take a cold hard look at the facts. 

I shall refer to facts and the Soviet Union representative cannot veto facts.* 
In 1951, during the period of Communist military setbacks in Korea a 
minor campaign alleging the use of bacteriological weapons by the 
United Nations forces in Korea was launched on 22nd March by an item 
on the Peiping radio, immediately picked up by Pravda , reporting that 
the United Nations Command was engaged in the production of bac- 
terial weapons for Korea. In March and April of 1951 there were other 
brier mentions preparatory to a major charge on 30th April. Pravda 
repeated the false charge on 5th May and then on 8th May, the North 
Koreans sent an official protest to the United Nations. But this campaign 
soon died out except in North Korea, ‘which had to justify a breakdown 
of sanitation and medical facilities and a smallpox epidemic’. 

The present campaign, Mr. Gross said, had been gaining momentum 
since 23rd February, when the official Moscow Press repeated a Peiping 
radio broadcast charging that United Nations aircraft had dropped germs 
on North Korea. ‘There followed protests by the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist Foreign Ministers, a sharp increase in Soviet press 
and radio comment, denunciations by the Soviet-controlled World Peace 
Council, and staged mass meetings of protest in the Soviet Union. My 
Government and the United Nations Command realized that the charges 
aired in February 1952 portended a world-wide campaign of far greater 
scope than the sniping character of previous germ warfare charges. 
On 4th March the Secretary of State of the United States therefore said: 

I would . . . like to state categorically and unequivocally that these 
charges are entirely false: the United Nations forces have not used and 
are not using, any sort of bacteriological warfare”.’ 

Similar denials were made by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, by the United Nations Commander-in-Chief, by the Secretary of 
Defence of the United States, and by numerous other responsible officials 
of other United Nations Members, including those contributing forces to 
the repulsion of aggression in Korea. As soon as the campaign was 
launched, the Secretary of State on 1 1th March requested the International 
Committee of the Red Cross, as a disinterested, international body, to 
determine the facts. 

The Secretary of State emphasized the need for an investigation on 
both sides of the battle lines in Korea, and an invitation was issued to the 
Red Cross investigators to cover the areas behind the United Nations lines. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross agreed to set up a com- 
mittee to make such an investigation, provided both parties agreed to it 
and offered their co-operation, and the Secretary of State at once accepted 
the offer. Mr. Gross went on: ‘The Communists have yet to give the 
International Committee of the Red Cross' an official and definite answer. 
However, the Soviet-controlled propaganda machines all over the world 
at once began a drive to blacken the character of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross’, although only five days before the Soviet Union 
Government denounced the International Committee of the Red Cross 
as a tool of the ‘imperalists’, the Communist newspaper in Paris, Humanity 
itself suggested the possibility of a Red Cross investigation. Moreover, 
on 6th March 1952, the Roumanian Red Cross petitioned the International 
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Union Communist Party, on 7th June 1952: The ideologues of American 
imperialism call for a halt in the growth of the population in all countries, 
except the USA, and more killing of the living by wars, hunger and 
epidemics. And this isn’t just a “theory” of the cannibals. Their whole 
practice corresponds entirely to the cannibalistic ideology. 

The American cannibals are walking in the footsteps of the Hitlerite 
plunderers. In Korea they have killed hundreds of thousands of the 
peaceful inhabitants, including 300,000 children. Unleashing germ and 
chemical war, the American interventionists have the wicked aim of 
making Korea a desert land, uninhabited.’ 

These accusations were reiterated by the Soviet representative in the 
Disarmament Commission on 9th April 1952 in similar terms. 

A few days later Peiping announced so-called “confessions” of two 
United States fliers. These, Mr. Gross said, ‘were dictated, if not written, 
by someone obviously unfamiliar with the English language. For example, 
a photostat of a handwritten document called a “confession” was published 
in the Paris newspaper Ce Soir on 13th June. The title of the letter reads: 
“How I was forced to take part in bacteriological warfare by the US Wall 
Street”. The last line of the photostat letter reads: “I was blamed by my 
conscience and good will for the crimes.” No American would use these 
forms of speech. There are in these documents other expressions typical 
of the Communist propaganda line which we have heard so often from 
the Soviet Union representative in the Security Council. . . . ’ 

Mr. Gross said that he had not hesitated to ‘repeat and re-broadcast 
these lies, these slanders, from Soviet Union papers because of my con- 
fidence and certainty that no one free to think for himself would give them 
any credence. But the extraordinarily clumsy nature of these attempts 
to fabricate evidence seems to me to reveal the Soviet Union’s contempt 
for the common sense of free men. ... In the original Communist 
broadcasts, each alleged incident was described in detail ... the charge 
is that germs were carried and spread by a variety of germ-carriers which 
would surely enrich any museum of natural history. Among the infected 
articles . . . are cotton, corn leaves, oak leaves, chicken, duck and goose 
feathers, white cloth containing white crystals and yellow cloth bearing a 
yellow powder, a viscous liquid not otherwise identified, infected dust, 
biscuits, pork, leaflets, meat, straw, cigarettes, bales of cotton, glass hair- 
pins filled with germs, toy snakes carrying germs, soap, paper, envelopes, 
medical goods, ornaments, confectionery, toilet goods’. 

Independent scientists, Mr. Gross added, including at least ten Nobel 
prize winners, had publicly expressed complete scepticism of the charges, 
and the Chief United Nations Public Health Officer in Korea had recalled 
the work which the United Nations had done in combatting disease in the 
Republic of Korea. He said: ‘eighteen million people were vaccinated 
against typhoid, 16 million against typhus, 15 million against smallpox, 
and 2 million against cholera. All this resulted in the decrease of victims 
of these epidemics from 15 thousand or 30 thousand a month to 40 to a 
month.’ 

When the World Health Organization offered on 26th March to provide 
technical assistance in controlling the reported epidemics in North 
Korea [see 3.4.52 lh(50)], the offer of assistance was rejected by the 
Korean and Chinese Communist authorities. 
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Indo-China 

Joint Consultations on Defence in Washington 

Talks were held in Washington from 16th to 18th June on political and 
military problems in Indo-China between M. Letourneau, Minister of 
State in charge of French relations with Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam, 
the Ambassadors in Washington of Cambodia and Viet Nam and officials 
from US Government Departments including the Departments of State 
and Defence. 

A joint communique issued after the conclusion of the talks stated that 
‘the principle which governed this frank and detailed exchange of views 
and information was the common recognition that the struggle in which 
the forces of the French Union and the Associated States are engaged 
against the forces of Communist aggression in Indo-China is an integral 
part of the world-wide resistance by the Free Nations to Communist 
attempts at conquest and subversion'. 1 

‘There was unanimous satisfaction over the vigorous and successful 
course of military operations, in spite of the continuous comfort and aid 
received by the Communist forces of the Viet-Minh from Communist 
China. The excellent performance of the Associated States' forces in 
battle was found to be a source of particular encouragement’. Special 
tribute was paid to the 52,000 officers and men of the armies of the French 
Union and the associate States who had been lost in the six years’ struggle 
for freedom in South-East Asia and to the 75,000 other casualties. 


Increases in US Aid to Indo-China Area 

The communique recognized that, in the common struggle, while the 
United States had assumed a large share of the burden in Korea, France 
had the primary role in the area of Indo-China. The partners, however’, 
the communique stated, ‘recognize the obligation to help each other in 
their areas of primary responsibility to the extent of their capabilities and 
within the limitations imposed by their global obligations as well as by the 
requirements in their own areas of special responsibility. It was agreed 
that success in this continuing struggle would entail an increase in the 
common effort and that the United States for its part will, therefore, 
within the limitations set by Congress, take steps to expand its aid to the 
French Union. It was further agreed that this increased assistance over 
and above present United States aid for Indo-China, which now approxi- 
mates one third of the total cost of Indo-China operations, would be 
especially devoted to assisting France in the building of the national 
armies of the Associated States’. 

M. Letourneau reviewed the facts demonstrating the determination of 
each of the associate States of the Indo-China area ‘to pursue with 
increased energy the strengthening of their authority and integrity both 
against internal subversion and against external aggression’. 

Finally, the conversations ‘reaffirmed the common determination of the 

participants to prosecute the defence of Indo-China, and their confidence 

in a free, peaceful and prosperous future for Cambodia, Laos and Viet 
Nam’. 


1 Speaking in London on 4th July, the US Ambassador in London, Mr. Walter Gifford 
said: The free world, united as never before in history, is holding the line of freedom 

^hl St p C ° m h 1UniS i! a . 8 ,? ression in K°rea. as the British are holding it in Malaya and 
as the French are holding it in Indo-China’. y 
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Mr. Acheson, US Secretary of State, said at a Press conference on 
18th June that the military situation in Indo-China appeared to be develop- 
ing favourably. The United States was aware of the vital importance of 
the struggle in Indo-China for the cause of the free world. 

PREVIOUS DEVELOPMENTS 

After the formal establishment on 2nd February 1950 of the independent 
States of Cambodia, Laos and Viet Nam [see 17.4.52 lh(3-4)] military aid 
conventions were signed in December 1950 between the US Government 
and each of the associate States in accordance with which the national 
armies of the three States and the army of the French Union in the Indo- 
China area received modern arms and equipment from the United States. 
Following a visit to Washington by the late Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
the Commander in Chief of French Union forces in Indo-China, in 
September 1951, the Governments of France and the United States 
recorded their ‘complete agreement that the successful defence of Indo- 
China is of great importance in the defence of South East Asia’. 

On 9th April, Lord Reading, UK Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, paid tribute in the House of Lords to the 
contributions made by France in the area of Indo-China as her share of 
the obligations of mutual defence assumed as a member of the French 
Union !see 17.4.52 lh(3)]. A statement on the attitude of the UK Govern- 
ment in the face of any direct Communist aggression against Indo-China 
was made by Mr. Eden, UK Foreign Secretary, on 30th April [see 1.5.52 
le(5)]. 


Pacific Security Treaty Council 

First Meeting to be Held 

It was announced on 30th June, in Canberra, Wellington and Washington 
that the first meeting of the Pacific Council created by the tripartite 
Security Treaty between Australia, New Zealand and the United States, 
would be held in Honolulu (Hawaii) during the first week in August, 1952. 

Article VII of the Security Treaty, which was signed on 1st September 
1951, [see 7.9.51 2e p.23 , and which came into effect (upon completion of 
ratification) on 29th April, 1952, established a Council of the Foreign 
Ministers of the three signatory Powers (or their deputies) ‘to consider 
matters concerning the implementation of this Treaty.’ [See 13.7.51 2e 
pp.l 1-12 for summary of other provisions of the Treaty]. 
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Aircraft Production in Europe 

US Support for NATO Plans 

On 9th July the United States Defence Department announced its 
approval in principle of proposals put forward by NATO for the co- 
ordinated production of aircraft in Europe for NATO countries. These 
proposals would 'go far towards meeting present NATO deficiencies of 
combat aircraft and would strengthen the aircraft production base in 
Europe*. The programme, the Department said, called for additional 
aircraft production costing between $250 million and $500 million and it 
was recommended that the United States should provide about a half of 
these funds. This the United States would do, 'provided similar favourable 
action is taken by other Governments’. But its approval did not include 
any US commitments regarding deliveries of scarce tools and materials 
to countries producing aircraft under the programme. Moreover, final 
action would not be taken until alter careful study of such considerations 
as quality, delivery schedules, and prices. 

The money the United States will spend in this way, if final action on 
the proposals is taken, w’ill be part ol the off-shore military procurement — 
that is, military purchases made on behalf of one NATO country from 
another and paid for out of US aid funds— which the United States has 
developed as one way of contributing to a more efficient use of Western 
Europe's resources and broadening its basis of defence production. In 
the UK House of Commons on 9th July the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministiy ol Defence, Mr. Nigel Birch, said that orders already placed 
in the United Kingdom by the US Government for defence equipment 
amounted to over 120 million ($56 million). Discussions w'ere proceeding 
and it was expected that further substantial orders would be placed. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Lord Ismay to Visit Denmark and Norway 

At the invitation of the Danish and Norwegian Governments Lord 

Ismay, Vice-Chairman of the North Atlantic Council and Secretary- 

Generalof NATO, will visit Denmark and Norway during the period from 
17th to 22nd July. 


On 18th July, Lord Ismay, who will be accompanied by Lady Ismav 
will be received by His Royal Highness Prince Knud, Heir to the Danis! 
throne who is acting as Regent during the absence of the King of Denmark 
He will have discussions with the Danish Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Hr. Kraft, and with Hr. Petersen, the Minister of Defence. 

During his stay in Norway, Lord Ismay will meet Hr. Torp, the Prim* 

Minister, Hr. Lange, the Norwegian Minister for Foreign Affairs, anc 
Hr. Langhelle, the Defence Minister. 


General Ridgway’s Visit to London 

Genera 1 Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, accompanied b' 
Mrs. Ridgway paid a visit to London from 9th to 1 lth July. On the firs 
day he lunched with Lord Alexander, UK Minister of Defence and th< 
Ministers and heads of the three fighting services, and then went to ; 

[O ve, 
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meeting of the UK Chiefs of Staff. On 10th July, General and Mrs. Ridg- 
way were received by the Queen. In the afternoon, General Ridgway met 
Mr. Selvvyn Lloyd, Minister of State, Foreign Affairs, and dined later with 
Mr. Churchill. 

The Objective of NATO 

At a Press conference General Ridgway said that ‘the objective of NATO 
is the maintenance of our liberties in an atmosphere of honourable peace’. 
It was completely free of any aggressive intention against any nation on 
earth. 

During his present tour of Western Europe he had been investigating the 
problems confronting NATO, most of which were not purely military, but 
were bound up with financial, social, and political questions. In London 
his talks with the British Chiefs of Staff had included discussions on the 
Mediterranean Command and the defence of the Middle East in their 
military aspects; no decisions or conclusions had been reached. 

Relations with British Commanders 

General Ridgway said it had been his good fortune to serve under 
British commanders in the last war, and to have some of the finest of 
British units under his own command. He had a lasting admiration for 
these soldiers, who personified the fortitude and gallantry that had 
characterized British arms through the centuries. 

Categorical Denial of Germ Warfare Allegations 

Questioned about allegations that he had sanctioned the use of bacterio- 
logical warfare in Korea [see Id in this issue] General Ridgway replied: 
‘No element of the United Nations Command has employed germ warfare 
at any time, in any form whatever. The allegations are false from start to 
finish and are a complete fabrication’. Alleged statements by American 
prisoners in enemy hands must be assumed to have emanated from 
Communist sources. 


Air Exercise ‘June Primer’ 

During air exercise ‘June Primer’ [see 26.6.52 lf(77)] organized by Allied 
Air Forces, Central Europe, which ended on 27th June, and in which over 
700 UK, US, French, Belgian and Netherlands aircraft of the Second and 
Fourth Allied Tactical Air Forces [see 1.5.52 lf(63)] took part, a total of 
over 2,700 sorties were flown. 

The opposing air forces of Redland (Western Germany) and Blueland 
(France, the Netherlands, and Belgium) made repeated raids on each other 
while both were also defending themselves against the White Air Force, 
flying from the United Kingdom. 

The RAF Flying Training Command and the United States Strategic Air 
Command took part in six big sweeps from the United Kingdom, across 
Redland and Blueland. It is reported that the rate of interception was 
good, indicating improvement in the radar network and in communications. 
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Foreign Ministers’ Meetings 

Talks between Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson 

Conversations between Mr. Eden, United Kingdom Foreign Secretary, 
and Mr. Acheson, United States Secretary of State, on the general inter- 
national situation took place during a visit to London by Mr. Acheson 
from 24th to 28th June. On 24th June discussions were on the situation 
in Europe and the Middle East. Mr. Acheson also attended the final 
session of a Conference of British Ambassadors and Ministers from the 
Middle East, which had been meeting since 20th June. On the following 
day Mr. Acheson went to Oxford, where he received an honorary Doctorate 
of Civil Law. Talks with Mr. Eden were resumed on 26th June. A brief 
communique issued afterwards stated that the two Ministers had ‘dis- 
cussed the position in South-East Asia and Korea, including the question 
of liaison in connection with operations in Korea’ r see Ih in this issue!. 


Tripartite Conversations 

On 27th June, Mr. Eden and Mr. Acheson were joined by M. Schuman, 
French Foreign Minister, and, in the afternoon session, also by 
M. Letourneau, Minister of State in charge of French relations with the 
Associate States and High Commissioner to Cambodia, Laos and Viet 
Nam. For a summary of a communique issued after talks between 
M. Letourneau and representatives of the United States, Cambodia and 
Viet Nam, in Washington, see 1c in this issue . 

A communique issued after the meetings stated that the discussions 
covered a number of topics concerning Europe, Korea and South-East 
Asia, including a review of developments in those areas since the last 
meeting of the Ministers in Paris last May. The Ministers ‘reaffirmed their 
agreement on the necessity for close co-operation and consultation in 
regard both to Korea and South-East Asia, and considered means to 
ensure this. The three Ministers considered the draft reply to the Soviet 
Note prepaied by the Washington drafting groups. They reached agree- 
ment on the substance of the reply which will now be put in final form’. 

[For the text of the Western Note to the USSR on Germany, see li in this 
issue]. 
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Korea 

Consultation on UN Policy 

The UK House of Commons on 1st July debated Far Eastern questions 
on an Opposition motion of censure which stated that, while acknow- 
ledging the major share of the burden of repelling aggression in Korea 
which has been borne by the United States, it was to be regretted that the 
UK Government had failed to secure effective consultation prior to 
recent developments and air operations, and that ‘improved arrangements 
should now be made to enable such consultation to take place between the 

governments principally concerned on issues of United Nations policy in 
the Far East’. 

The Opposition motion was rejected at the conclusion of the debate by 
300 votes to 270. J 


PRIME MINISTER S SPEECH 


Speaking against the motion in the course of the debate, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, referred to the charge (in the Opposition 
motion) that there had been insufficient consultation between the US and 
UK Governments during recent operations, particularly prior to the 
bombing of power plants in North Korea [see 26.6.52 lh (83-84)]. 

Mr. Churchill said the power stations that had been attacked were vital 
targets and it had been necessary to choose the middle of June for the 
attack so that it could be carried out before the heavy cloudy weather of 
the monsoon period (July and August) set in. 


Owing to the fact that one of the targets lay close to the frontier and 
supplied electric power to Manchuria, the attack ‘certainly raised a maiter 
of principle and was not, in my view, a decision of military routine’ With 
regard to the question of why the UK Government were not given nrior 
information of this operation, Mr. Churchill quoted a statement made bv 
the US Secretary of State to a British audience in London on 26th June 
in which Mr. Acheson had said : ‘One question you would ask is ■ shouldn’t 
the British Government have been informed or consulted about this? To 
that, my answer would be yes: it should have been; indeed it was our 
intention to do it. It is only as the result of what in the United States is 
known as a “snafu” 1 that you were not consulted about it. 


‘If you ask me whether you have an absolute right to be consulted I 
should say no, but I don t want to argue about absolute right What I 
want to say is that you are a partner of ours in this operation and we 
wanted to consult you; we should have, and we recognize an error’. 

This, Mr. Churchill said, was a frank and generous statement The UK 

Minister of Defence, Lord Alexander, had not been informed of ihe 

projected operation while he was in Tokyo because the UN CnmmL 

General Clark, had not himself known at that time thauhe poZ£ls 
were to be bombed. ^ pictnis 


Referring to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s announcement that the US Government 
had agreed to the appointment of a British Commonwealth representative 
on General Clark s staff in Korea [see p.22 this issue], Mr Church s .iH 
that the question of consultation was not as simple as it looked ‘F rfe d 
other nations are r e presented in the United Nations Army and military 

ll Snatu’ (situation normal, all fouled up) e.g. a misunderstandingln whichT^T^T - 
number of persons thinks some other person is taking some necessary action h f a 
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operations can hardly be conducted in a babel of comflicting voices’ 
There were difficulties involved in the various proposals which had been 
made to strengthen the representation of the United Nations while one 
country, the United States, was performing the vast preponderance of the 
toil. 1 A number of other questions were also dealt with by Mr. Churchill 
in the course of his speech. 

Prisoners of War 

The Prime Minister said that the questionnaires put to prisoners of war 
by the UN authorities during the screening process had been very severe. 
‘They were designed’, he said, ‘to persuade prisoners, almost to coerce them, 
to choose to be sent back to Communist China or North Korea by warning 
them that their families might well be made to suffer, and that the United 
Nations could offer them no future maintenance or employment. How 
can we be accused of wishing to prolong the truce negotiations?’ Mr. 
Churchill said that to force an anti-Communist prisoner of war, in spite of 
his threat to commit suicide, to go back to Communist China or North 
Korea would be ‘inhuman and dishonourable’. This view had been simul- 
taneously expressed by the US Government and approved by all parties 
in the House of Commons. 

He drew particular attention to the refusal of no less than 16,000, out of 
the total of 20,000, Chinese prisoners to go back to China. It had been 
maintained that these Chinese prisoners were not ordinary Chinese soldiers 
but ‘volunteers’ who had ‘plunged forth to the rescue of South Korea 
from American imperialism’. Yet ‘16,000 out of 20,000’, he said, ‘would 
rather die than go back’. Communist allegations that these men had been 
coerced into changing their political convictions could have been checked 
if the UN offers of full screening of prisoners by the Red Cross or other 
impartial body had been accepted. But the Communist Commands had 
refused the offers because ‘they know quite well they would not get the 
answer they want . . .’ [See also p.20]. 

Diplomatic Recognition of China 

The Prime Minister said he had advocated the recognition of the Chinese 
People’s Government in November 1949. [Recognition was accorded 
de jure by the United Kingdom on 6th January 1950]. But ‘if you recognize 
anyone it does not mean you like him.’ Diplomatic relations were needed 
just at the time when things were disagreeable between countries. The 
Chinese, he said, ‘have in no way responded to our diplomatic gesture, and 
have, on the contrary, treated- us with scorn and have shed the blood of 
our own soldiers and* that of our Allies’. The UK Government had con- 
tinued to accord diplomatic recognition, he said, but would not ‘make it a 
major effort of policy to persuade the United States, with their 20,000 
dead, to do the same while the fighting is actually going on.’ 

UK White Paper on Developments in POW Camps 

AUK Government White Paper (Korea No. 1, 1952, Cmd. 8596) issued 
on 1st July gave a full account of developments since 1950 in UN prisoner 
of war camps situated in the Republic of Korea. 

The UN Command, the White Paper stated, had originally planned 
to accommodate all prisoners on the island of Koje ofi the south coast 

J Mr. Churchill had earlier in the debate said that during the past 12 months the US 
forces had had 32,000 casualties and had been spending £44 million a day/ over and 
above the ordinary upkeep of their troops) as against British casualties of *-200 during 
the same period and extraordinary expenditure by the UK Government ol £:>0,0mJ 
a day. 
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of Korea in the vicinity of Pusan, and camps were built on the island 
to accommodate about 12,500 prisoners of war. In the course of the 
advance of the UN forces in the late autumn of 1950 large numbers of 
prisoners were captured. 

These were sent south to Koje, where they arrived at a time when the 
United Nations forces themselves were suffering military reverses. Camps 
built to house 12,500 had to be rapidly expanded, and other improvised 
arrangements had to be made to accommodate a total of about 170,000 
prisoners at a time when all available troops were required at the front. 
In order to keep the number of guards to a minimum, the camps were 
made larger than was desirable, and in the spring of 1951 contained too 
many prisoners for effective control to be exercised. The spring offensive 
of 1951 made it difficult to remedy this situation, and the opening of the 
truce talks in July, 1951, gave rise to the belief that the camps would not 
be required much longer. Up to this time the prisoners had been 
reasonably co-operative, though it was known that, owing to the shortage 
of guards, they were more crowded than was desirable, that the camps 
contained larger numbers than was safe from the point of view of exer- 
cising control, and that the prisoners could not be kept fully employed. 

Jn July and August 1951 there was a mass attempt at escape and an 
attack on UN personnel, both of which resulted in casualties amongst the 
prisoners ol war. fhere had lor some time been collusion between 
prisoners in different compounds and communication between them and 
even with Communist agents outside the camps. In September 1951 
Communist leaders within the compounds carried on systematic cam- 
paigns of intimidation and violence designed to establish their own 
eadership. Prisoners who resisted such attempts were often attacked 
during the hours of darkness. Between I 7th and 19th September violence 
between opposing factions in compounds containing North Koreans 
resulted in the deaths ol 20 prisoners and injury to 31. Further incidents, 
both between groups of prisoners, and directed against UN personnel’ 
occurred during the next few months. On 18th February, in order to 
prevent an enquiry which sought to establish which civilian internees in a 
compound were South Koreans who had been forcibly impressed into 
the North Korean army, a body ot some 1,500 internees attacked UN 
guards with improvised weapons such as steel picks and wooden clubs, 
and order was only restored at the cost of 76 lives, one US soldier and 
75 prisoners. The attack had obviously been carefully planned by 
Communist leaders in the compound determined to prevent this enquiry 
by violent means. This incident was later investigated by personnel of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross. 


In the belief that an armistice was imminent and that it was undesirable 
to provide further propaganda ammunition for the Communists the 
United Nations Command instructed the authorities in Koje early in 
March that incidents were, wherever possible, to be avoided. It was 
considered at the time by the authorities on the spot that in view of the 
large numbers of prisoners in the various compounds, the only way to 
avoid incidents was to refrain from sending guards into the camps 1 

Entry into the camps accordingly ceased, whereupon Communists seized 
complete control of some compounds. 


Sptakmg in the House of Commons on 1st July, Mr. Sclvvyn Lloyd, UK Minister of 

h- R f t , bc ievc t ^ ,b de< r. ,sl( ? n was takcn 1,1 faith to avoid incidents which 
might hinder the armistice talks but it only led in fact to further trouble which might 

have had scuous military consequences. A mass break-out had been planned for 
ond/cislamr. ^ ^ S l ° th,nk °‘ ,he rei « n of which could have ensued 
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Further incidents were, however, provoked by the Communist leaders 
during March and April, including one on 10th April during the UN 

screening of prisoners. 


The UN Screening of Prisoners of War 

A virtual deadlock had been produced during March 1952 in the Korean 
armistice negotiations owing to the Communist Commands’ refusal to 
accept the United Nations view that prisoners of war should have the right 
to choose whether or not they wished to be repatriated [see 20.3.52 lh(43)j. 
Later there, appeared to be some modification of the Communist Com- 
mands’ position (e.g. they agreed to the principle of voluntary repatriation 
for South Korean residents) and on 2nd April they proposed that further 

discussion of principles should be resumed after lists [of prisoners of war] 
have been checked’. 

The proposal to resume discussion of principles after lists had been 

checked had two important results. In the first place, it might have made 

it possible to omit from the text of the armistice agreement any reference 

to ‘voluntary’ or to ‘no forced’ repatriation. In the second place it 

became necessary to interrogate all prisoners held by the United Nations 

Command to determine whether their names should be included in the 

new lists. This was the origin of what came to be known as the ‘screening’ 

process. It was hoped that, whilst in practice safeguarding the important 

humanitarian principle that no prisoner should be forcibly repatriated the 

interrogation would lead to the preparation of lists of names of prisoners 

all of whom could have been repatriated. The clear implication of the 

Communist proposal of 2nd April was that repatriation would be carried 
out on the basis of these lists. 

Between 5th and 15th April the United Nations interrogated most of the 
prisoners of war under their charge in order to find out how many would 
forcibly resist repatriation to North Korea or China [see 15.5.52 lh(63) 
and 26.6.52 lh(84) for Mr. Eden s and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s statements on 
the method and resifits of this screening]. ‘In some compounds’ the 
White Paper stated, ‘opposition to screening was so strong that the opera- 
tion could not be carried out. It was known that these compounds 
included a number of anti-Communists, some of whom were indeed put to 
death by Communists who had seized control. After some allowance had 
been made for inmates of these compounds who would probably refuse 
repatriation, the rest were assumed to be eligible for repatriation. The 

total number of prisoners in the compounds which were not screened was 
about 43,000’. 

Developments on Koje Island, May-June 1952 

On 7th May, General Dodd, then Camp Commandant on Koje Island, 
was seized by Communist prisoners and held prisoner for 3 days while the 
prisoners attempted to extort concessions from the UN Command as the 
price of his release. ‘It is significant’, the White Paper states, ‘that General 
Dodd’s capture followed at once upon the publication of the United 
Nations “package proposals” of 28th April [see 1 5.5.52 1 h(63)]. There are 
grounds for believing that the incidents on Koje were deliberately provoked 
by the Communist prisoners on instructions from outside, in order to give 
the Communist negotiators at Pan Mun Jom a propaganda lever with 
which to extract further concessions from the United Nations’. 

On 12th May a new Commandant, General Boatner, was appointed to 
Koje. Most of the prisoners who had indicated in April that they would 
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forcibly resist repatriation, and all Chinese prisoners of war, had been 
moved away from Koje Island. At the end of May contingents from the 

and Wh k ’ N f etherlands and UK for ces in Korea were assisting US 
THp ^ outh Korean forces in guarding the remaining prisoners on Koje. 

e urgent problem confronting General Boatner was that of restoring 
order and asserting control over some 40,000 Korean prisoners remaining 
on the island. As fast as new accommodation could be prepared Com- 
munist and I anti-Cornmunist prisoners in the old large compounds were 
separated, C ommunist leaders who were suspected of having P intimidated 
r organized the killing ol fellow prisoners were isolated and prisoners 

^12 6 n 52 er ih{72)°] Sma ^ C ° mpOUnds h0lding U P t0 500 Prisoners each 

The UK While Paper of 30th May also describes the course of the 
Armistice negotiations in Korea from June 1951 to May 1952 , an account of 

Hhtch will be found in Section V of Reference Note No. R.2417 of 1 6 52 
Korea and the United Nations, 1945-52. ' 


UK Ministers’ Statements on Far East Tour 

Statements were made in Parliament on 1st July by the United Kingdom 

Minister of Defence, Lord Alexander, and by the Minister of State 

Foreign Affairs, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, on their recent joint visit to Korea and 

Japan at the invitation of General Mark Clark United Nations Gnm 
mander in Korea [see 29.5.52 lh(65)]. Nations Com- 


MR. SELWYN LLOYD’S STATEMENT 
The Minister of State, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, gave the House nf 

mt e h t mi d rrr OUnt ofthe Joint . visit to Ja P ar » and Korea, which lasted from 

th^ t0 \^ h - June 'i ^ Ur ! n , g th,s P enod ’ 111051 which was spent in Korea 
he two Ministers had, either together or individually, visited Tokio Pusan 

(the Korean temporary capital), large sectors of the battle line UN naval 

and air forces, and the prisoner of war camp on Koje Island ’ Thev had 

had discussions with General Clark, General Boatner fthe Cumn Lm 

mandant on Koje Island) and other officers of the UN forces Both 

D, S«man Rte™" Wi "' PresW “' » f k££ 


Civilian Refuge s 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that during his brief visit to Pusan | w 
what he could of the city and had made enquiries on th™v had P s “ n 
approximately 600,000 civilian refugees there The informat 1™??! 
received showed on the whole that they were' being weH fed 
looked after as housing accommodation permitted. S We 


Commonwealth Base in Japan 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd gave an account of the main base of 
wealth forces serving with the United Nations, at Ku re in Ja nan ThK h ° n " 
to which Australia in particular was makine a rrminr T- h S base > 

which was under the command of General Bridgeford fAustrar 0 ?* and 
tamed important installations, including facilities g for dnrkinl cor ?" 
of naval units, the trans-shipment and storage of store and™?. repair 
and refitting of vehicles, guns and equipment There ST? U " n ? 
and administrative and reinforcement units located there h ° Spital 
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Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said ‘the conditions under which we retain our 
installations in Kure, now that the Japanese Peace Treaty has been signed, 
are under close examination in consultation with the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and it is hoped that satisfactory arrangements can be made for us to 
retain most, if not all, of our installations. These are vital to our effort, 
since alternative accommodation is not available elsewhere offering the 
same advantages of docking facilities, space and skilled Japanese labour’. 


Composition of UN Armistice Delegation 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said that the UK Ministers’ discussion with Major- 
General Harrison, leader of the UN delegation at the armistice talks, con- 
firmed them in the view that ‘General Harrison and his colleagues form a 
very competent team of negotiators who have applied themselves to their 
difficult task with patience, imagination and a high sense of responsibility’. 
After careful consideration of the question whether to recommend seeking 
UK participation in the UN delegation, the Ministers ‘reached the con- 
clusion that these negotiations were already being well handled and that 
wider representation would not make for any improvement. Secondly, 
we felt that any change at this stage in the negotiating team would be 
hailed by the Communists as evidence of division amongst the United 
Nations’. 


Liaison and Consultation in Korea 

Mr. Selwyn Lloyd said he and the Minister of Defence, had throughout 
their visit considered how to improve liaison and consultation between the 
UN Command, the US Government and the countries contributing forces 
to Korea. The UN Command for Korea, he said, ‘have expressed the view 
that it would be appropriate for a Deputy Chief of Staff to be appointed to 
General Mark Clark’s Headquarters, this officer to be drawn from the 
Commonwealth countries providing combatant forces. 

‘We welcome this arrangement, which has been agreed to by the United 
States Government; it is also acceptable to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ments primarily concerned. It has been agreed that a senior British officer 
should be made available for this post’. 

He also referred to the recent communique issued after the three Foreign ^ 

Ministers’ talks in London [see lg in this issue] in which the US and French 
Governments had reaffirmed their agreement with the United Kingdom on 
the necessity for close co-operation and consultation. The UK Govern- 
ment, the Minister of State said, was now pursuing these matters with the 
US Government and other interested Governments. 


The Government of the Republic of Korea 

Recalling the concern felt in the United Kingdom at recent political 

developments in Pusan [see 12.6.52 lh(71)], Mr. SeI 'Y. n -V° y< l 
he had visited President Rhee on 13th June and both Ministers had paid a 
further visit to the President on 14th June. They informed him on both 
occasions of ‘the grave concern felt by Her Majesty’s Government and the 
people of this country at the situation’, and ‘emphasized that the United 
Nations were fighting to sustain the rule of law in international affairs and 
that departures from constitutional processes and democratic methods in 
South Korea were causing great anxiety’. 
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President Rhee had assured them that it was his desire to find a solution 
consth ution 1 em ' 3 COmpromise ’ within the framework of the existing 

Mr L| °yd said he felt that ‘the United Nations have a right and an 
obligation to see that, while their forces are fighting in Korea to resist 

n h nd i i° defend th f rule of ,aw -. those whose territory is being 

r own constitution 

or for ordinary democratic principles, particularly when such action is 

Saini the C3 n Se 8niVe dlSq , U ' et in Korea itse,f and 50 weaken the front 
against the common enemy . 

STATEMENT BY MINISTER OF DEFENCE 

In the course of his statement to the House of Lords on 1st July the 
Minister of Defence, Lord Alexander, said that during his comprehensive 

ass f 5f '>a red i\ h ! e d , by , the lst Commonwealth Division [set up in 1951 see 
4.5.5! M p. 13], which includes units from the United Kingdom Canada 

pfflr ™!' 3 ’ NeW Zeal:llld and India, he was struck by the ‘cheerful and 
efficient co-operation and integration’ shown by these units under the 

command of Major-General Cassels (UK). The UN Commander General 
S ion K was Lord Al ^ high . op . inion of this Commonwealth 

division, it was. Lord Alexander said, ‘one of the most outstanding 

examples ol what can be achieved within the Commonwealth when a 
common cause unites its members’. d,ln wnen a 


Military Situation in Korea 

In assessing the present military situation. Lord Alexander said he 

outma, c " u sV„ u X™o! ? ' ^ "V e " 

»«■ commanded and 

morde ' liwrinlLiA ul,ll ^ d ,eam ' men are confidenl and of high 

IK fh^r SSS onl STy.^ 

Speech by UN Secretary-General 

Great* Brit^NcSfif 1^.5 A "? ciat,0n ° f 

at a luncheon given in his honour in r id, h F J?'Pr Press Association 
two Associations Mr Trveve T l T ? ° n ^ 5th ^Jointly by the 
Nations, dealt with UN actmn on Korea 6 ^ 1 ""' ° f the United 

'tfi^ICorean^^lona^Assembly'approvelumie^dmel^ statement, 

said the compromise was the best thit rn..M k N Co 7 lmissI o n m Pusan (UNCURK) 

.ha. they hoped that marled law wouM be ended'and ‘i? drcu mstances but 
of the Assembly would be released. d d d that the 13 arrested members 
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by force if necessary’'. 25th June was the anniversary of the first application 
of this latter principle and it would be well to consider its meaning and 

consequences. 

The attack by the North Koreans two years ago today’, Mr. Lie 
declared ‘was as clear a case of aggression as any in history’. The UN 
Commission on Korea had never glossed over the shortcomings which it 
found in South Korea. ‘But to suggest, as some have done’, Mr. Lie con- 
tinued, ‘that the North Koreans were justified in launching an armed 
attack . . . because of the alleged faults of their neighbours to the south, 
would be tantamount to condoning any aggression and returning us all to 
the rule of the jungle’. 

Mr. Lie traced the course of the Security Council’s subsequent decisions 
on Korea and the aid rapidly furnished by UN members, and paid a 
tribute to the forces of the Commonwealth fighting under the UN 
Command. 

‘The valour and distinction of the British and Commonwealth forces in 
Korea have been a particular source of gratification to all believers in 
peace and freedom. The sacrifices of these men have been great and the 
proportionate casualties heavy. But at least we can all recognize that 
these young lives have been lost in a noble cause, and that if your soldiers 
had not been ready, with others, to sacrifice themselves, the lives of count- 
less other young men would have been endangered’. 

UN Not Responsible for Prolonging Korean War 

Mr. Lie said the prolongation of the war in Korea was not the fault of 
the United Nations. In December 1950, after the Chinese intervention, 
the UN General Assembly had made a valiant effort to bring about an 
honourable settlement. ‘The Peking Government and its supporters’, he 
said, ‘would not accept the Assembly’s offer’. For one year now the UN 
Command in Korea had been engaged in negotiations for an armistice, 
without agreement being reached. 

‘No nation associated with the United Nations effort’, Mr. Lie declared, 
‘seeks any territorial aggrandizement or special advantage. The aim of the 
United Nations in these negotiations is an end to hostilities at the agreed- 
upon cease-fire line and an armistice protected by reasonable and decent 
provisions. 

‘The conclusion of an armistice will mean primarily a vindication of the 
principle of collective security to repel aggression. The problem of a free, 
unified and independent Korea will still be with us. Beyond that loom the 
larger problems of the Far East. 

‘It should be apparent to those governments which have it within their 
power to influence the course of the armistice negotiations that no real 
progress can be made on these larger problems, and indeed on the issues 
which divide the world in Europe as well as in Asia, until the present 
hostilities are brought to an end. The continuation of the Korean war is 
the prime obstacle to a renewed effort towards global settlements’. 
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Sudan 

Sudanese Leader s Press Statement 

In a Press interview on 8th July, Sayed Sir Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi 
Pasha, one of the two principal religious leaders in the Sudan, said that 
the main question raised in recent talks at Cairo between an unofficial 
delegation of prominent Sudanese and members of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment see 29.5.52 lh(70)j was that of the claim by the Egyptian Crown to 
titular sovereignty over the Sudan. Mahdi Pasha said that he could not 
accept even a nominal titular sovereignty. 

Mahdi Pasha further stated that he himself and the Umma Party (of 
which his son is the leader), would welcome UK or US troops and air 
bases in the Sudan under treaties concluded between an independent 
Sudan and other nations interested in the defence of the Middle East. 

According to Press reports. Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman el-Mahdi Pasha 
has accepted an invitation to have talks with the Egyptian Prime Minister 
in Alexandria, on the way to Switzerland for his holiday. Mahdi Pasha is 
expected to leave the Sudan in the second half of July. 


Delimitation of Territorial Waters 


Protest at Bulgarian and Roumanian 12-Mile Claims 


It was announced by the UK Foreign Office on 2nd July that, in concert 
with the Swedish and Danish Governments, the UK Government had 
protested in Notes to the Bulgarian and Roumanian Governments against 
the action of the latter Governments in claiming an extension of their 
territorial waters to a distance of 12 nautical miles. 

Bulgaria, in addition to claiming this extension, required foreign 
warships to obtain permission for passage through its territorial waters. 
The Notes stated that the extension constituted an encroachment upon 
the high seas. The Note to Bulgaria added that the restrictions on the 

passage of vessels represented an interference with navigation beyond that 
permitted by international law. 


The Soviet Union in a law of 1927 laid claim to a 12-mile territorial 
sea, and in 1931 the UK Government informed the Soviet Government 
that they did not recognize the validity of this claim. The views of the 
UK Government on the question of territorial waters was stated in Notes 
to the Icelandic Government, which recently claimed a territorial sea 

° f mi,es [ s f 29 - 5 ; 52 lh(69) and 26.6.52 lh(85)]. The Notes stated 
that the principle of the three-mile limit for territorial waters had been 
part of general international law since the nineteenth century, and no 
State was under obligation to accept claims other than validly established 
prescriptive claims, such as that of Norway, which the UK Government 

sea^ffouT mdes 111 ^ ^ exceptlonaI historic grounds to claim a territorial 
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Bahrein 

UK Note Rejects Persian Claims 

[n a Note delivered to the Persian Government on 5th July 1952 the 
United Kingdom Government formally rejected Persian claims to’ the 
islands comprised in the territory of the Sheikhdom of Bahrein in the 
Pei sun Gulf. The UK Note was in reply to Persian Notes of 20th April 
and 2nd July which had protested against the visit of Sir Eric Beckett 

nnS n d v S n r t0 the Foreig 1 0(Tice ’ in A P riI t0 Bahrein and other States 
under British protection in the Persian Gulf, for the purpose of studying 

I' S' Sy ! e T S B "i practice th ere. The Persian Government claimed 
in then Notes that Bahrein was a part of Persia’. 

The British Note of 5th July stated (as had been stated in an earlier UK 

h 2nd May t lat the UK Gove mment ‘categorically declare that 
hdVe i° n ,i° oc , cas u lon acknowledged the sovereignty of Persia over the 
Bahrein islands and that they have more than once made this clear to the 
rersian Government. 

RuSs of ea Ro e h S Jn nClUdeC ! ^ tWeen Her Majest y’ s Government and the 

Killers of Bahrein since 1820 were made with the recognized sovereign 

He! C Ma 0 iesfv a \ C^' 1 hC ?! * lrein is,ands are under Protection and 

Her Majesty s Government do not admit that they form a part of Persia’. 

There has been no effective exercise of Persian sovereignty in the 
Bahrein Islands since the expulsion of Persia from them by the ancestors 
of the present Sheikh of Bahrein in 1783. Since then the Persian claim to 

The^sTa 8 ^ S ° ft r en been P referred and as often refuted. 
The status of Bahrein is that of an independent Sheikhdom in special 

treaty relationship with the UK Government. 
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PEACE SETTLEMENT If 




Unification of Germany 

Further Western Notes to Soviet Union 

On lOih i July, the french, United Kingdom and United States Govern- 
mentsrephed in identical terms to Notes of 25th May received by them 
from the Soviet Government on the question of the unification of Germany 
The western Powers proposed that there should be an early meeting 
between representatives of the four Powers to discuss the membership 

exiUiG- 1 ? 0 ? 5 °, f /' " Impart i al commiss 'on to determine whether there 
exist throughout Germany the conditions necessary for free elections 

n \f Of UNITED KINGDOM NOTE 

nmnosa?! r N °, t . e f 6 l3th May Her Majesty’s Government made various 
?T a]s . ,n ll ' e ho P e ol facilitating Four-Power conversations which 
uld lead to the unification of Germany and to the negotiation with an 

regret that" t he°So v int* ' ° f “ Gern ? an , f>eacc Trcal >'- The V observe with 
regret that the Soviet Government in their Note of the 24th Mav do not 

r. SrT' ! , Government fullj m.Sata Z 

dnd Proposals in their Note of the 13th May. On this basis thev 

mr!edLfn r P !? Se , nt "‘uf ’ pnmarily ,0 concentrate attention upon the 
immediate practica problem of the procedure for setting up through 

be negmiated. a " all ' German Government with which a peace treaty cfn 

In their Note the Soviet Government once more propose simultaneous 
discussions on a Peace Treaty, the unification of Germany anS the 
formation of an all-German Government. For their part HerViiestv’s 

Government maintain their position on this question namely that L 
all-German Government must participate in the nego iation of Lr 
b;eaty, and that, therefore, before' undertaking ^ such negotiadons 
Germany must be unified and an all-German Government established ’ 

UmfiCcUion oi Germany can be achieved only through free elections The 
esscm.a fi„, s ,e p „ obviously ,he determination that condi on “ecessm 

[Eos”l«cSons" eC,,0, ' S T '“ would be d3S?S 

Of ree e eVtS 8 Wh P ermany the C ° nditions necessary fo? he holding 

assiilif S5S5 

HSKSSSSfflSSi#*? 

liligSIwssssa 

present differed of 

existing in the Federal Republic, in the Soviet ZoPHSd L B«Sln hS? 
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Majesty s Government consider that if the commission is to carry out 
its work effectively, it should be composed of impartial members, should 
not ne subject to veto or control by the Four Powers, and should be 
empowered to go freely into all parts of Germany and investigate condi- 
tions bearing on the possibility of holding free elections. 

‘In regard to the second step, Her Majesty’s Government similarly 
proposed that as soon as the commission’s report was ready, there should 
be a meeting of representatives of the United States, French, Soviet and 
United Kingdom Governments to discuss the early holding of free elections 
throughout Germany, including the creation w'here necessary of appro- 
priate conditions. Her Majesty’s Government maintain this proposal 
to which the Soviet Government have not yet replied. Her Majesty’s 
Government repeat what they have stated in paragraph 8 of their note of 
the 13th May: “such free elections can, however, only be held if the 
necessaiy conditions exist in all parts of Germany and will be maintained 
-not only on the day of voting and prior to it but also thereafter”. 

Her Majesty’s Government further proposed to examine at this same 
meeting the assurances to be given by the Four Powers that the all-German 
Government, formed as the result of these free elections, will have the 
necessary freedom of action during the period before the Peace Treaty 
comes into effect, it is the understanding of Her Majesty’s Government 
that the only concrete proposal envisaged by the Soviet Government is 
that the all-German Government must be guided by the Potsdam decisions. 

I his would mean the re-establishment of the quadripartite system of 
control^ which was originally designed to cover only “the initial control 
period”. An arrangement of this kind would revive a system of control 
which proved to be impracticable and would, moreover, ignore the whole 
evolution of events in Germany in recent years. A German Government 
subjected to such control would in practice enjoy no freedom in its 
relations with the Four Powers, and would not be in a position to participate 
freely with the four above-mentioned governments in the negotiation of a 
Peace Treaty. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government also observe, with concern, that while the 
Soviet Government in its Notes repeatedly reaffirms its desire for the 
unification of Germany, it has recently adopted without any justification 
a series of measures in the Soviet Zone and in Berlin, which tend to prevent 
all contact between the Germans living in the territory under Soviet 
occupation and the 50 million Germans in the Federal Republic and in 
the western sectors of Berlin. These measures aggravate the arbitrary 
division of Germany. Her Majesty’s Government wish to emphasize 
that the agreements recently signed with the Federal Republic open up 
to Germany a wide and free association with the other nations of Europe. - 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot, as they have already emphasized 
in their note of the 13th May, admit that Germany should be denied the 
basic right of a free and equal nation to associate itself with other nations 
for peaceful purposes. Furthermore these agreements reaffirm the 
determination of the Three Powers and the Federal Republic to promote 
the unification of Germany, and expressly reserve the rights of the Three 
Powers relating to a peace settlement, a peace settlement for the whole 
of Germany to be freely negotiated between the Four Powers and the 
all-German Government. 

‘In order to avoid further delay, Her Majesty’s Government, in concert 
with the French Government and the United States Government and after 
consultation with the German Federal Government and the German 
authorities in Berlin, propose that there should be an early meeting of 
representatives of the four Governments, provided it is understood that 
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the four Governments are in favour of free elections throughout Germany 
as described in paragraph 4 of the present note, and of the participation 
of a free all-German Government in the negotiation of a German peace 
treaty, lhe purpose of this meeting would be to reach agreement on the 
first question which must be settled if further progress is to be made 
namely, the composition and functions of the commission of investigation 
to determine whether the conditions necessary for free elections exist. 
Her Majesty s Government propose that the representatives discuss: 

1* selection ol members ol the commission in such a way as to 
ensure its impartiality. 

2. The functions of the Commission with a view to ensuring its 

complete independence to make recommendations to the Four 
Powers. 


3. The authority of the commission to carry out its investigation in 
lull freedom and without interference. 

‘In order that free elections can be held it will also be necessary to reach 
agreement on the programme for the formation of an all-German Govern- 
ment, as Proposed m paragraph 1 1 (iv) of Her Majesty’s Government’s 
Note of the 13th May 1 Her Majesty’s Government therefore repeat 
their proposal for the discussion of these further important issues by 
representatwes of the four Powers. When such agreement is reached it 
will then be possible to proceed to the unification of Germany. 

Since the Soviet Government have repeatedly expressed their desire 
lor an early meeting in preference to continued exchange of Notes 

i/s e eino J t e h S em S ’ GOVernment ‘ rUSt ‘ hat present proposal wil > commend 


Background to the Question of German Unity 

rile Western Powers have re-affirmed consistently that they seek the 

unification ol Germany by democratic and peaceful means so that a peace 
settlement may be negotiated. p 

Failure of Four-Power Control of Germany 

Perststent Soviet obstruction in the Council of Foreign Ministers 

lock 6 a rut neonf-T" 68 ^ 131 ' k" 5 on a Gcrman peace settlement to a dead- 
lock, and negotiations have been static since December 1947. Discussions 

between the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies in Paris in 1951 for a resumption 

of four-Power meetings proved fruitless. The four occupying Powers 

ms nf°, ag [ ee °r n meth0ds of fulfllli ”g ,he Principle, agreed at Potsdam in 
1945, of treating German y as an economic unit. The three Western Powers 

regarded it as essential that German resources should be used to the 

maximum, first, to serve the peaceful needs of Europe as a who e second 

to make Germany economically self-supporting without external lid fnr 

its maintenance; third to provide a reasonable living standard for Germanv 

so that it should not become a depressed area in central Europc four h o 

provid e some measure of repar ation for the damage andZss caused’ by 

‘Paragraph 1I(IV) of the UK Note of 13th M ay^lTTo I kdw v ~ 

Of the Unked KmgXm', ukulfd French ^‘so^e rr 3 ™ 11 ^ 6 ’ re P rese "‘ a “^ 

to consider it, with a view to reaching agr^ent on 6 ' Gover " ments w ° a td meet 

w pzass G °™- 

[Over 
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German aggression. The Soviet Union refused to co-operate in drawing 
up an economic programme for Germany as a whole, and insisted on the 
large-scale payment of reparations forthwith from capital industrial equip- 
ment, from current production and by the use of German labour, at a 
time when the United Kingdom and United States were having to keep the 
Western German economy going on subsidies. Politically, the Western 
Powers favoured the creation of a federal, decentralized German State and 
adequate consultation in reaching a peace settlement with other countries 
who fought in the war against Germany. The Soviet Government wanted 
a strong, centralized German State (in the expectation of its being Com- 
munist), and insisted that the peace treaty should be a matter for the four 
occupying Powers only in the Council of Foreign Ministers. 


Renewed Western Efforts 

In default of four-Power agreement and in the interests of Germany and 
Europe as a whole, the Western Powers decided to concert measures for 
the economic and political rehabilitation of their zones of occupation 
[particulars of which will be found in R.2369 of 8.4.52, The West and 
Germany']. However, they continued when opportunity presented, to 
renew efforts to achieve the reunification of Germany on democratic and 
peaceful lines. When, in March 1950, the Federal Republic of Germany 
put forward proposals for free all-German elections for a national assembly 
empowered to frame an all-German constitution, the Western Powers, in 
May 1950, invited the Soviet Commander-in-Chief in East Germany to 
co-operate in framing an electoral law for holding all-German elections. 
These proposals were ignored by the Soviet occupation authorities who had 
staged single-list ‘elections' in the Soviet zone in October 1950, resulting in 
a pre-arranged majority for the Communist ‘National Front’ (“99.58 per 
cent” of the votes cast), the electorate being given no opportunity to vote 
for alternative candidates or even to record dissent. 

In September 1951, the East German Government proposed that a con- 
ference be convened to discuss the holding of all-German elections. In 
reply, the German Federal Government stated that the world knew that, 
when Communist representatives talked of consultations, they meant either 
dictation or endless delays. However, in order to do everything possible to 
hasten the re-unification of Germany, the Federal Government had pre- 
pared a 14-point plan outlining what it regarded as the essential conditions 
and safeguards for holding all-German elections. 

• 

In October 1951, the German Federal Government asked the Western 
Powers to propose that a neutral international commission under United 
Nations supervision be appointed to investigate conditions in the whole of 
Germany to determine whether genuinely free elections could be held. The 
Federal Government and the East German Government outlined their 
respective points of view in exchanges during November and in statements 
to the ad hoc Political Committee of the UN General Assembly, which dis- 
cussed the question from 4th to 19th December 1951. The East German 
Government maintained that the holding of elections was a matter of purely 
German concern, and that any enquiry should be held by the Germans 
themselves under the control of the four occupying Powers. The Federal 
Government specified that free elections could only take place if there were 
such conditions as freedom of movement and of speech, freedom of 
assembly and of the Press, freedom from arbitrary arrest and detention, 
freedom of political parties to organize and carry out their activities and 
if there were international control and protection. 
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UN Commission of Inquiry Appointed 

A resolution proposed by the Western Powers and adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly incorporated the Federal Government's 
conditions and safeguards. The resolution provided that none of the four 
occupying Powers should serve on the United Nations Commission and 
called on all authorities throughout Germany to enable the UN Com- 
mission to travel freely and be given complete freedom of access to persons 

nlsses a The re fiv Va p t docum . en ‘ s ' t0 S ether with the right to summon wit- 
nesses^ The five Powers which would be represented on the Commission 

f r ? Z1 ’iA C n k !' U ' tilC Netherlands, Pakistan and Poland (Poland 

wnrkt^Th' 1 I6th Januar >' lhat 11 would not participate in the Commission’s 
vvork). The resolution also provided that, if the Commission were unable 

o curry out its task immediately because of opposition from the East 

German zone authorities, it should continue in being until September 195") 

in case it should become possible for it to fulfil its functions P 


The UN C ommission first met on IGth February, and two weeks Inter it 
suggested to the Allied High Commission in the Federal Republic and the 
Soviet Control Commission in East Germany that it should meet all the 
appropriate authorities in Germany in March to discuss arrangements for 
carrying out its investigation. I he Allied High Commission The Ge Snan 
Federa! Government and the German governing body ' 2 West Berlin 
eaddy accepted this suggestion, and assured the UN Commission of their 
lull co-operation in providing all facilities necessary for the conduct of i s 

3’V h u e N So crr,r^t did not 

i 1 . • ? mm ss 011 lo discuss arrangements to facilitntp itc 
24th March " lg * l " U ‘ blC l ° proceed * tlle Commission left Berlin on 


Recent Western-Soviet Exchanges of Notes 

i-SiiigspSii 

participate in such discussions has been formed’ ThTuKNotebf C ° U ' d 
mented on and asked for rhrifir V V le V k Note ‘dso corn- 

raised by the Soviet Note and bv its Ann- r ^ .^ undamentaI questions 
the Soviet Government thoueliMhat^n^ d ' X , I,st,n SP r,nc, P ,e s on which 
1-4.52 11(12,,. A KrWe' of ^ Kf 21^ **. 
was answered by Western Notes of 13th mW see 5 5 52 S / 16 '" 5 ’ 

tions and, if the necessary SI, V e “ ssa,y for free elec- 

four Powers what steps should be taken to create such cmXToln ‘rt!' 16 
also proposed that the United c' • • n co . n oitions. They 

available should be used for this numose , wh ‘ ch was aI ready 

were ready to consider aiw other nmcH^f db ,°" gh - the Western P °wers 

impartial commission of investigation ■ and that o” 3 ' 8 for an 

such a commission was available; representatives of the % h ° rep ° rt of 

meet to seek agreement on the early holding of r le / ou . r 1 owers should 
Germany and on the assurances to be given by the fmir P^ 1<>nS t , hrou 2 hout 
German Government, formed as the result ofthi^ r P ' ou ! ers . that the all- 
bave the necessary freedom of action during the period bSthe peS 

[Over 
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treaty came into effect. The Soviet Note of 25th May did not reply directly 
to the Western proposals but accused the Western Powers of trying to ‘drag 
out the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany and the unification of 
Germany.’ It attacked the contractual agreements and the formation of 
the European Defence Community and called for an immediate four- 
Power meeting on the substance of the German question. 


Indian-Japanese Peace Treaty 

A treaty of ‘peace and amity’ was concluded in Tokyo on 9th June 
between the Governments of India and Japan. India decided not to 
attend the San Francisco Conference of September 1951 at which the 
multilateral Treaty of Peace with Japan was signed, but on 28th April 
terminated the state of war between the two countries [see 1.5.52 li(19)j. 

A summary of the provisions of the Indian-Japanese treaty will be found in 
Commonwealth Survey 20.6.52 lc(14). 
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ECONOMIC (GENERAL) 2a (16) 


International Economic Stability 

UK Government’s Views on UN Report 

On 1st July during the fourteenth session of the Economic and Social 

Undid W LOI t Se klrk ’ kord 1,1 Waitln g to the Queen, representing the 
United Kingdom gave the views of the UK Government on the recom- 
mendations in Measures Jor International Economic Stability, a report 
prepared loi the United Nations by five experts [see 24 1 5? 2afUl The 
report proposed an attack on the problem of economic instability through 
international commodity agreements, stabilizing the international flow of 

reserves ,ncreasln S the available supply of international monetary 
The Need for Adequate Reserves 

A common feature of these proposals, Lord Selkirk said was tint 
they attempted to mitigate the balance of payments difficulties and 
deficits which would otherwise arise as a result of a depression originating 
in some part of the world. The UK Government had a good dea of 
experience of these difficulties. It had found that the best wfy of mee fine 
them was from a country’s own gold and currency reserves which are 
unconditionally at its disposal, or from financial resources made avafiab e 
under bilateral or multilateral agreement to be drawn upon as eq u ref 
or from ad hoc arrangements between government and government to 
meet the circumstances of the time. It was doubtful if the speedv assist 
ance which circumstances often required could come from the discretionarv 
action of large intergovernmental bodies hampered bv rigid fo r m , i ? y 

when most countries have nearly full employment verv V .nt L? 1 
in the balance of payments could result from^elatively^mafl d ^ sturh!, S 
in the level of aggregate demand and employment in particular count fief 

oiZTZ d t dCk ?, ed : 1 T thC '""Sinai demand foru^ 

paymenlfhad SEKli '~ SSS 

Commodity Agreements 

sssfsKshsr? 

agreements had an important part to nhv n th£ « ^ Commodity 

based on sound principles. Co^unnng as well ' ^t^ the y were 
should be represented on the responsible bodies P roducin S countries 

.O be feared as glut; pnces VS 

- sss-s a- 

resources; uud i, 
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differed from commodity to commodity. There was no need for any new 
international machinery to administer a comprehensive scheme: existing 
arrangements — e.g. study groups and the principles and procedures 
adopted by ECOSOC in its resolutions — were sufficient guide. 

The international Flow of Capital 

The L)K Government agreed that it was important to maintain a steady 
flow of development expenditure in the underdeveloped countries. 
Theoretically there was a good case, in the interests of stability, for 
expanding the rate of development in times of recession and contracting 
it in times of inflationary pressure. But it would not be justifiable to hold 
up a programme of development work simply for the sake of having 
something in hand to meet a depression. If this was understood, the UK 
Government agreed with the report that the International Bank and 
national government agencies should vary the rate of their lending to 
compensate for cyclical variations — i.e. lending more in times of recession 
and less in times of inflation. The national agencies would not find this 
difficult — as the report thought — because in a recession an industrialized 
country would have a strong incentive to maintain exports of capital 
goods involving more and cheaper credit to the importing countries. 

International Monetary Reserves 

The world was short of monetary reserves which countries needed to 
see them over payment fluctuations. Since the late 1930s the total reserves 
of countries had declined substantially in relation to the value of interna- 
tional trade. The latter had increased more than two and a half times 
between 1937 and 1951 while gold and dollar holdings of countries other 
than the United States had risen by only one-fifth. Even the reserves of 
the United States had risen by less than three-quarters. Reserves were 
the more inadequate because the instability of trade balances and capital 
movements had increased as well as the value of trade. In order to 
protect their reserves governments were driven to all kinds of expedients, 
such as restrictions on trade and currency convertibility, export subsidies, 
etc., which were apt to relieve one country’s payments at the cost of 
aggravating those of another. Lord Selkirk did not wish to go into details 
of how this shortage could best be remedied. But he did mention the 
provision of substitutes for gold and foreign currency assets such as the 
borrowing facilities extended by international institutions such as the 
International Monetary Fund or the European Payments Union. For 
such facilities to be genuine substitutes they must be automatically 
available when required, up to the limit prescribed. So they were in the 
European Payments Union but not in the Fund, from which countries 
could only draw at the discretion of the Board of Directors, and even then 
a country could only borrow 25 per cent of its quota in a year. The UK 
Government thought that the Fund should adopt a more generous lending 
policy and that ‘it should throw in its resources for what they are worth 
when they are most useful, namely, at the impact of the recession, and 
trust in the common sense of governments to replenish these resources 
if they should become exhausted in a good cause’. 
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European Payments Union 

Arrangements for Renewals 

On 30th June 1952 it was announced by the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation that the formal decisions renewing the European 
Payments Union for one year after that date had been taken bv the 
Council (OEEC). y 


The Decisions 

The main decisions were outlined by the UK Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on 12th June [see 12.6.52 2b(30)]. 

The text of the OEEC announcement is as follows: 

I. 1 he Council has now adopted a decision prolonging the operation of Article II 
O' the EPU Agreement, i.e. financial commitments of members. It should be 
noted in this connection that EPU is not limited in duration, but that the 
financial commitments entered into two >ears ago had to be renewed on 30th 
June, 1952, on terms decided upon by OEEC in agreement with the United 
Mates Government I he decision provides for the application of a new scale 
ol gold payments lor debtor countries and gives provisional authority for the 
exemption of Denmark, whose gold and dollar reserves are very small. 

2 ‘ Tf, 6 . ??f ision on , thc P? sition of the Belgium! Luxembourg Economic Union 
BLEU] covers the various points contained in the proposals made at the 
Ministerial Council meeting on 7th June: 

(a) l he position of BLEU in the Union as at 30th June, 1952 is brought up 
10 417 million units of account, covered by the quota (331 million) and 
a first supplement’ of the quota (86 million); 

(b) payment of SS0 million in repayment of credit previously granted; 

(c) consolidation of 50 million units of account of previous credit to be 
repaid by the Union in 5 annual instalments of 10 million each; ’ 

(d) repayment of 50 million units of account to be borne by the United 
Kingdom and France which have agreed to supply BLEU with goods to 
this amount over a period of two years; 

(e) the Union renounces the payment by BLEU, should it result in deficits 
within the Union, of some S190 million which BLEU has already received 
in settlement of surpluses above the quota; 

(f) a second ‘supplement’ (250 million units of account) is accepted by 
BLEU in settlement of her surpluses during 1952/53, half in gold paid 
by the Union to BLEU and half in credit granted by BLEU to the Union 

3. The Belgian delegation has informed the Council that a satisfactory agreement 
has been reached between Belgium and the International Monetary Fund 

graph *2(0 above"" 7 ’ '° “ ^ S5 ° mi '‘ i0n Credit mentioned in pTra- 

4. A decision continues to 30th June, 1953 the validity of the decision of November 

last providing for the settlement of Italian surpluses over her quota half in gold 
and half in credit, up to a limit of 100 million units of account. ’ 8 “ 

5. Similarly, the arrangement made earlier with Portugal has been imfnJ.H 

allow on the one hand for giving tip a part of the gold already given her and 

on the other for the settlement half in gold, half in credits, of the surpluses 

which she might have between now and 30th June 1953, up to a hmitnfss 
million units of account over her quota. 1 01 

6. Yet another decision provides for the settlement-again half in gold and half in 

credit of Swiss surpluses which might arise in excess of her nnnh a • In 
1952/53 within the limits of a sum of 125 million unifs of accoum 8 

7. At the same time the quota of Greece has been blocked for a further period 
of one year, and the deficit of this country, as last year, is to be sealed whofiv 
in dollars out of the special resources granted her by the United States h y 
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9. 


‘ mi l v q t Jl? s 1,kcw . ,se be r en b,ocked > for a period of three months 

, *f’ n b V auaiting the granting of special resources by the United States; the 
Lmon will allow special advances to Austria which will be reimbursed. 

a A nd U ^!rSir r0t0C °i -° l £ e EPU r Ag !?ement was approved by the Council 

f "''"u fCW day •' Apart from minor amendments 
,m 7 // *’ u pr ? vldes for the operation of a Guarantee Fund of $100 
nnlhnn which Members have agreed to pay to the Union to ensure that its 

convertible assets do not fall below the minimum level of $100 million. Provision 

nnwSmn the administrative expenses of the Union , at present of the 
order of S-00,000 a year, will henceforth be met by the Union itself out of 
income from interest, and not by the OEEC from its own budget 


New Scale of Gold Payments 

The scale of gold payments for creditors remains unchanged: i.e. for 
the first 20 per cent of their quota they receive no gold and thereafter 
tor every 20 per cent of their quota they receive half in gold and grant 
half in credit to the Union. But the scale for debtors has been changed 

QC TAliAu/r • O 


Cumulative 

Accounting 

Deficit 


1st 20% of quota 


2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 


* > 








Total 


Old Rate New Rate 


Pay gold 

Recei ve 

Pay gold 

Receive 

to 

credit from 

to 

credit from 

Union 

Union 

Union 

Union 

% 

V 

/o 

% 

% 

— 

100 

1st 10% - 

100 



2nd 10% 20 

80 

20 

80 

30 

70 

40 

60 

40 

60 

60 

40 

50 

50 

80 

20 

70 

30 

40 

60 

40 

60 


Thus in the earlier stages of indebtedness, debtors will have to pay 
gold a little faster than they did. Moreover, when debtors in the later 
stages become creditors again they will recoup gold at a lower rate. 
For example, under the old scale a debtor who had reached the fifth 
tranche of his quota and then became a creditor to an extent that threw 
him back into the fourth tranche got back 60 per cent of that tranche in 
gold: now he will get only 50 per cent. This, and the guarantee fund, 
will make the gold and dollar reserves of EPU more adequate for what 
it has to do. 

For the United Kingdom's position in EPU in June, see 2e in this issue. 
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AID TO DEVELOPMENT 2c (13) 


UN Technical Assistance 

UK Contributions 


Progress made under the various United Nations programmes of tech- 
nical assistance for under-developed countries has been reviewed in reports 
presented to the fourteenth session of the Economic and Social Council. 
The United Kingdom has continued its contributions to the finance, 
personnel and training facilities made available under these programmes. 
The principal one is the expanded UN programme of technical assistance 
which was launched in June 1950 [see 24.8.51 3f p.29 for an account of the 
organization of UN technical assistance]. 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 

The Technical Assistance Board (TAB) in its fourth report to the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee (TAG) describes the progress made under the 
Expanded Programme from its inception, 1st July 1950, to 31st December 
1951, the end of the first financial period. It also includes some information 
on activities up to 31st March 1952 and therefore includes and brings up to 
date information given in its previous reports [see 24.8.51 3f pp. 29-32]. 

Financial Contributions. About S20 million pledged by 55 Governments 1 
were available for operations in the first financial period, S3 million of 
which has been placed in reserve. In the period $6.5 million was expended 
on projects undertaken, a further $6 million was earmarked for personal 
services and equipment in 1952 and further expenditure will be incurred in 
implementing agreements signed in this period for which no actual employ- 
ment or purchase contracts had been signed by 31st December 1951. The 
United Kingdom’s contribution, fully paid, for the first period was S2.1 
million (£760,000). The UK contribution for 1952, owing to the over- 
riding need for economy [see 21.2.52 2c(l 1)] had to be less than for the 
first 18 months’ period: SI. 26 million (£450,000) had been pledged and was 
already fully paid. 

Technical Experts. By the end of 1951 some 797 technical experts in 
many different fields of knowledge had been sent out to some 55 under- 
developed countries and territories at the request of the Governments 
concerned. 2 By the end of March 1952, an additional 227 experts had 
been recruited. The experts were nationals of 61 countries. The United 
Kingdom provided 102 of the 797 experts appointed, second to the United 
States where 217 experts were recruited. The United Kingdom govern- 
ment has recently taken steps to improve its machinery for finding experts 
to meet requests. [See 26.6.52 2c(12) for an account of the work of the 
special unit in the UK Ministry of Labour]. 

Fellowships and Training. The report shows that good progress is being 
made in awarding fellowships. Some 845 fellows, drawn from some 69 
countries and territories, had been placed by 31st December 1951 in 
technical training institutions or otherwise provided with training study 
or observation facilities in countries or territories other than their own 
By the end of March 1952 an additional 232 fellowships had been awarded.* 

1By 31s l March 1952, 42 governments had paid in full, 2 had made partial paym^mT 

and 1 1 had made no payments. y y nents, 

‘These include 57 experts for activities financed under the smaller UN ‘regular’ nm. 

gramme of technical assistance. 5 r pro- 
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The United Kingdom provided facilities for 165 of the total of 1,072 
fellowships or scholarships awarded during the first period, again’ the 
second highest total, after the United States with 228. 

Training Centres. The figures for experts and training facilities take no 
account of recently expanded regional activities under the programme in 
the form of schools and seminars being held in a number of countries. 
Training centres, demonstration projects and pilot plants have been given 
greater emphasis in the 1952 plans. Such centres are initiated on the 
suggestions of UN regional commissions or specialized agencies. The 
following are only a few examples of this type of activity. A training 
course for statistical officers in African colonial territories is to be held 
in 1952. The United Kingdom was one of the Governments with African 
dependencies participating in a conference in August 1951 held in Southern 
Rhodesia which agreed the programme for this course. An Asian training 
course on the economic appraisal of development projects was held in 
Pakistan during 1950. An international training course on vital statistics 
and health statistics for South-East Asia was held in Ceylon between 
September and December 1951. A seminar on youth welfare was held in 
India in November 1951 and a seminar on labour statistics in December 
1951. Experts in these topics fronTthe United Kingdom have been sent to 
most of these seminars. At a seminar on labour inspection held at Calcutta 
in February 1952, for example, a team of five lecturers from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, India and the ILO, was responsible for 
delivering the lectures and acting as discussion leaders. 

Co-ordination with Regional and Bilateral Programmes 

In most of the countries in which the organizations participating in 
the Expanded Programme are operating, technical assistance is also being 
provided from other sources, under the bilateral programmes of the United 
States (Point lour and Mutual Security Administration) under the 
Colombo Plan, and in non-self-governing territories under programmes 
initiated by the metropolitan governments. The TAB report expresses the 
view that the existence of several programmes, instead of leading to dupli- 
cation or useless competition, should prove of benefit to under-developed 
countries as the programmes increasingly develop complementary 
techniques. Representatives of governments which are members of the 
Colombo Plan have stressed the intention of the Plan to supplement the 
work of the United Nations and in a number of agricultural and health 
projects supplies and equipment are being furnished by a member country 
of the Colombo Plan or a United States agency while personnel are 
provided by UN bodies such as FAO and WHO which also participate in 
the UN Expanded Programme. The appointment of a liaison officer of 
TAB with the Council for Technical Co-operation (of the Colombo Plan) 
was made in March 1952. The liaison officer is also the TAB resident 
representative in Ceylon. 

Executive Chairman for TAB 

On 1 1th June the Economic and Social Council endorsed the recommen- 
dation that a full time executive chairman be appointed for the Technical 
Assistance Board. Mr. David Owen (UK), Assistant UN Secretary- 
General in charge of the Department of Economic Affairs has been seconded 
to the post. 
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UN Aid for Arab Refugees 

Technical Assistance Through UNRWA 


A brief account of the technical assistance activities of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) was contained in a report of the UN Secretary-General to 
the fourteenth session of ECOSOC . Recent proposals and a new three- 
year programme for the assistance of the Arab refugees have been supported 
by the United Kingdom Government by financial contributions additional 
to those already made to the work of UNRWA see 24.1.52 2h(4) . 


Activities 


The technical assistance division of I NRWA has developed its own 
activities considerably, is co-ordinating its work with the plans and projects 
of the United Nations, the specialized agencies, and the bilateral pro- 
grammes. It has maintained regular contact with the British Middle East 
Office, and with the representatives of US and French technical assistance 
programmes in the area. 


At its headquarters, UNRWA provides 
experts in housing, agriculture, irrigation, 
engineering to governments in the area in 
grammes of care and maintenance of refugee 


the advice and services of 
sanitation, medicine, and 
connection with their pro- 

s. 


At present (April 1952) UNRWA operates about 1 17 schools staffed by 
916 headmasters, teachers and vocational instructors providing education 
on various levels for some 51,000 refugees. 

Egypt. UNRWA is planning a co-operative venture with the Egyptian 
Ministry of Social Welfare for a survey of the social welfare needs of the 
Arab refugee population of the Gaza district. Here, UNRWA held a 
training course in 1951 for teachers participating in the refugee education 
programme: 247 teachers received instruction in agriculture, physical 
education, subjects of the elementary curriculum and teaching methods. 
It is expected that similar courses will be given in 1952. Also in the Gaza 


district UNRWA runs a handicraft training course, is giving instructions 
in midwifery and elementary nursing in its maternity centres, and is organ- 
izing a school for giving training in agriculture. 


A survey of water possibilities in the north-east region of the Sinai 
peninsula has been carried out by an UNRWA geophysicist, with the aid 
of a geologist and a desert survey group furnished by the’ Government 
of Egypt, and a drilling crew has also been provided by UNRWA to sink 
wells. 


Iraq. UNRWA maintains a representative in Iraq who, as technical 
assistance liaison officer, expedites co-ordination for several UN specialized 
agencies, and reports on the progress of bilateral and multilateral projects 
of technical assistance. 

Israel. UNRWA has discussed with the Government the procurement 
of social welfare personnel to hold short seminars on social welfare work 
for the Arab population of Israel. 

Jordan. In Jordan UNRWA has provided an economic adviser who 
advises the Ministry of Development and Reconstruction and is engaged 
on the preparation of a five-year development plan. Closely working with 
this adviser is a construction engineer, also provided by UNRWA, who 
advises the Government on public works and building construction. In 
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addition, UNRWA has contributed to the subsistence allowances of an 
agricultural economist and an industrial economist, recruited by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and United Nations respectively, who 
assist in development planning. These experts have also helped with 
schemes tor providing refugees with work in agriculture and industry. As 
part of its programme of agricultural resettlement UNRWA has made a 
geophysical survey of areas south-east of the Dead Sea and cadastral 
surveys ot land in the Jordan Valley for farm locations. A soil chemist 
has been provided for work in areas where agricultural development is 
planned. To assist in financing various development schemes proposed 
for Jordan, UNRWA has organized a Development Bank and has con- 
tributed 80 per cent of the capital ot $1.4 million. Two new economic 
studies planned in Jordan by UNRWA are a study of the national income 
in co-operation with other agencies, and a natural resources survey. In 
meeting the medical needs of about 458,000 refugees in Jordan, UNRWA’s 
health division, in co-operation with the World Health Organization, 
extends a considerable amount of technical aid to the Government. This 
includes, for example, the services of a medical laboratory expert and an 
epidemiologist. UNRWA’s education division is providing handicraft 
instruction to over 750 refugees, and plans to hold a teacher training course. 

Lebanon. In co-operation with the American University of Beirut, 
UNRWA has been conducting a national income study in Lenanon. In 
1951, an UNRWA statistician gave a three-months course to twelve officials 
of the Lebanese Government. UNRWA sponsored, in November, 1951, 
a Middle East medical symposium. In co-operation with the American 
University of Beirut and the British Counci , UNRWA provided for 2 
months in 1951 instruction and practice to 123 teachers from Lebanon and 
Syria participating in the programme of refugee education. Under 
UNRWA's medical training programme 34 persons are currently being 
trained in medical subjects. Trade and technical classes in handicrafts 
are held for 400 persons in the Lebanon. 

Libya. UNRWA is co-operating with the Libyan-American Technical 
Assistance Service in the provision of Palestinian teachers to supplement 
the work of US experts. 

Syria. A national income study for Syria is being planned by the 
Economic Division of UNRWA, similar to the study being carried out 
in the Lebanon. Carpentry training is being provided for 95 apprentices 
and 12 persons are being trained as laboratory, pharmacy and medical 
attendants and orderlies. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE 2e (31) 


Sterling Area Reserves in 2nd Quarter 

Respite Gained 

1 he gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area during the second 
quarter of 1952 fell by SI4 million. There was a deficit of $3$ million in 
April, a surplus of SI 6 million in May and a surplus of S7 million in June. 
This compares with a deficit of $636 million in the first quarter for which 
S299 million were lost in January, $266 million in February and $71 
million in March. At 30th June the reserves stood at $1,6<$5 million 
compared with SI, 700 million on 3 1st March. These futures were given 
by the UK Chancellor ot the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, In the House of 
Commons on 2nd July. 


Reasons for Improvement 

Mr. Butler said that it was too early to give a detailed analysis of the 
reasons lor this improvement, but he did mention receipts of $202 million 
ol defence aid Irom the United States as against only $10 million in the 
nrst quarter and that gold settlements with the European Payments Union 
amounted to $143 million compared with $219 million in the first quarter 
l or example, without $96 million of US defence aid in June there would 
lave been a deficit in that month of $89 million]. Seasonal influences— 

and cocoa sales— had also helped, and the cuts in imports made 
by the United Kingdom and the action taken by other members of the 
sterling area [see Commonwealth Survey 14.3.52 lh(22)] were beginning 
to take efiect. The fall in imports had not, however, involved a reduction 
in the total quantity of essential imported foods and raw' materials. 

Hard Task Ahead 

These reasons prompted Mr. Butler to repeat the warning he gave on 

12 h June (see 12.6.52 2e(27) . ‘We have gained a respite, but the task 

before us is long and hard; ... we must put the balance of payments 

first in all our considerations and we shall continue to take whatever 

urther measures prove necessary to maintain confidence in sterling and 
to balance our payments’. c 


European Payments Union 

United Kingdom Position in June 

1 1 T A K T eaSUry !l a i announced that the provisional figure for the 
ded Kingdom net deficit with the European Payments Union for the 

TiSre t p^rEPlVf^’T- ThiS Which includes £2.4 milhon 
interest paid to EPU for the six months January-June 1952 in resoect 

d2 C The Umted K ^ thl 1 Union > is some improvement on the May 

reduced bJZqdQ nm gd ° m i ac ?° u untln g deficit with the Union will be 

of the Belgian cS to Zn ^ al 7 angement by which $50 million 

e-Hite los ?r l l . e Un ! on has been transformed into bilateral 
mmid hv H ° n r ach l ° the United Kingdom and France to be 

Th,; reduction'wufmean t^aTprZdeZo debZULmry 1 ~ t^ts sS£ 
ESK Tdts ot h r»t„ u, " on ’ “ ,y “• 1 71 s 
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UK-Iraq Financial Agreement 

Release of Blocked Sterling 

On 10th July 1952 in the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Butler, made a statement on recent financial negotiations 
with the Government of Iraq. He had signed an exchange of letters with 
Iraq which stated that Iraq’s financial relationship with the United 
Kingdom would continue to be on the basis of common membership of 
the sterling area. 

Sterling Releases 

Mr. Butler said that the Financial Agreement of 1947 [see 23.2.51 3c p.36] 
under which arrangements were made for the release from time to time of 
sterling from Iraq's blocked balances, expired on 14th July. The UK 
Government had now felt able to agree to the release of the remaining 
blocked sterling — some £23 million. They had been assured that it was the 
present intention of the Iraq Government to hold this as part of the 
currency cover. In view of Iraq's prospects of earning additional sterling 
under the recently concluded oil agreement [see 24.8.51 3a p. 17] it was 
unlikely that the sterling would be drawn upon in the foreseeable future. 

Consultative Machinery 

At the same time, agreement had been reached in principle on setting up 
suitable machinery for the regular exchange of views and information on 
financial and economic questions, and for the informal discussion of such 
problems as might arise from time to time. 
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LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 2g 



Forced Labour 

Second Session of UN Ad Hoc Committee 

The second session ol the UN ad hoc Committee on Forced Labour 
ended on 1st July. The Committee heard non-governmental agencies and 
individuals with first-hand knowledge make charges, and submit evidence 
in support that there were at least 10 million men, women and children 

and*! m lllion trTchina ' lhc E -Pean Elites 

I S Statement 

The United States Government produced evidence to the same effect 
Its representative M,-. Walter Kotschnig, charged the Soviet Union with 
practising forced labour on a scale unknown in the history of man’ It 
had returned to ancient slavery’ by making forced labour an integral part 

° ccom ? m >- , V ,c S - Vitem . Mr- Kotschnig said, served two purposes 

eZc 7ol P r ■ Pl " lishing ° r Graying cer taih economizer 

The l S representative made the following points: 

(,) Soviet regime C °'" lnUOUS ,hrou 8 houl ‘he existence of the 

(2) the number of people in labour or concentration camps was a 

to HOotoOO ■ CrCt ’ VVCSlern esIimates ran « ed t>om 2 500,000 

(3) ' ab .°“ r cam P s we « Places of brutal punishment through over 
work, inhumane quarters, hunger diet, and lack of meditfal care 

(4) the MVD (Ministry of the Interior) secret police combiner! nr>r 
powers with ’big business’ building projects. ombmcd P ol| ce 

The general routine in the labour camps was described as- 

4.20 a. m. : rise and breakfast of black bread ; 

' " am ' : rTdhch-d^gmg 1 ; 6 Und bSSin W ° rk ’ genCn,lly r °ad-making 
7.0 p.m. : return from work; 

10.0 p.m. : lights out; 

Background to the Question 

■ Z'7 l ? m ’ ' Surve >' of forced labour and measures for its .hnl.t.v. - 
included in the agenda of the sixth session of the 1 1 \i p abolition was 

Council (ECOSOC) at the request of the Amlrie-7 p a ° n ° m,C and Social 

a body which iias consultative status win, ECOSOc' ZUT ,° f Labour ’ 

November 1947 suggesting that the Council should , of 24lh 

Labour Office (1 1.6) to make a compmhZisive Zurvev of 

forced labour and suggest measures for its elimination.' extent of 

wa?7‘ sfpmS untd SSlSrSSZ by fOSOC 

ol .he forced labour 

O ver 
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ILO to approach all Governments and ask to what extent they would be 
prepared to co-operate in an impartial enquiry into the extent of forced 
labour in their countries. 

At the ninth session of ECOSOC the UK Government submitted docu- 
ments including a photostatic copy of the Corrective Labour Codex of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic (RSFSR) to show that 
legislation dealing with forced labour was part of the basic law of the Soviet 
Union [see 29.7.49 4a p.9] and the UK representative drew attention to 
the evidence pointing to a vast forced labour system in the USSR [see 
12.8.49 4a p.39]. More evidence on this question was put forward by the 
United Kingdom at the tenth session [see 10.3.50 4b p.23] and the eleventh 
session [see 25.8.50 4b p.31]. Up to this time only 37 countries, including 
the United Kingdom and the United States, but not the USSR or any of its 
satellites, had replied to the Secretary-General that they were prepared to 
collaborate in an impartial enquiry, and action on the question was 
deferred until the twelfth session. 

Meanwhile the Commission on Human Rights at its sixth session from 
27th March to 19th May 1950 adopted Article 5 of a draft International 
Covenant on Human Rights. Section 3 of the Article stated that, subject 
to certain clarifying provisions, ‘no one shall be required to perform forced 
or compulsory labour’. With some slight amendments the same provisions 
were incorporated into the draft Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
Article 6(3), adopted by the Commission on Human Rights at its eighth 
session, 14th April to 13th June 1952. 

On 19th March 1951 ECOSOC, at its twelfth session, adopted a reso- 
lution inviting the ILO to co-operate in the establishment of an ad hoc 
committee on forced labour of not more than five independent members, 
‘qualified by their competence and impartiality', to be appointed jointly 
by the UN Secretary-General and the Director-General of the ILO. The 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions [see R.2232, Guide to 
International Organizations, Part II] submitted to the Council photostats 
of official Soviet documents, including a handbook of regulations for the 
guidance of officials in a corrective labour camp in the Arctic [see 4.5.51 
2h p.21]. 

The ad hoc Committee on Forced Labour, whose members are Sir 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, M. Paal Berg and M. Felix Fulgencio Palavicini, 
held its first session from 8th to 27th October 1951. At this session the 
C ommittee defined its task and worked out a programme of action. It 
would survey and study systems of forced labour, which were alleged to take 
two forms: forced labour to ‘correct' the political opinions of those who 
dilfered from the State ideology; and forced labour where persons were 
obliged involuntarily to work for the fulfilment of the State's economic 
plans. The Committee invited non-governmental organizations to submit 
documentary material and information and announced its readiness to 
consider communications, which complied with certain rules, addressed 
to it from private individuals. It also drew up a questionnaire addressed to 
Governments, by means of answers to which it could study the laws and 
regulations in each country relating to the subject. 

By its second session, from 2nd June to 1st July 1952, the Committee 
had received replies from 42 countries. It has asked that 39 countries which 
have not yet replied should do so by 15th September. 

The next session will be held for about six weeks from 14th October and 
the Committee propose to hold a fourth session early in 1953 at which i 
will prepare a final report to ECOSOC. 
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UN Assistance to Refugees 

Reports on IRO and Refugee Emergency Fund 

The final report of the Internationa! Refugee Organization (IRO) has 

been presented to the fourteenth session ol the UN Ecomomic and Social 

Council. It is a record of IRON activities during 1951, and a summary of 

the Organization’s work from its inception in 1946 to the end of operations 

on 31st January 1952. An announcement has also been made on the 

operations of the Refugee Emergency Fund being raised by the UN High 

Commissioner for Refugees who has been made responsible for the few 

refugees who remained under the care ol IRO. It came into existence on 

2nd February 1952. [for further information on continuing arrangements 
for refugees see 24.1.52 2h( I )]. 

Work of IRO 

rA n ,t| f °f r K an , d D ^ hal f yearS 0Ver l - 100 - 000 were repatriated or 

resettled by IRO and provision was made lor the permanent care of 

near y all the residual group, at a total cost of S430 million. For the period 
of 1st July 1947--- until then IRO had functioned as a Preparatory Com- 
over £ 3 qA° 7 m - Febr Jdf- r y l952 total contributions received amounted to 
ofTfi 3 ? X m 5 || IO m ThC U , n ', ted Kln Kdom share of this was the equivalent 
r>r , r’ second largest contribution after the United States 
Of the total of 1,038,000 persons resettled from 1st July 1947 to 31st 

December 1951 86,346 came to the United Kingdom, the fifth largest total 

hv th2n A J ° r , an ac 5 0u 1 nt ofthe to 'al estimated aid to refugees given 
ofhlr T tCd Kl ' 1 S don1 ’ both directly and through the IRO and various 

Liqiudation of' the IRO is being carried out in Geneva by a small closure 
all in charge of a Board of Liquidation, consisting of representatives of 
the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and Venezuela The 
Board wdl also supervise the production of an official history ofthe IRO 
which is to be published in English by the Oxford Universit?Press and in 
French by the Presses Universitaires </e France The United KinaHn^ 
member of the Board is Mr. Beith, permanent delegate of the United 
Kingdom to the European Office ofthe United Nations. 

Refugee Emergency Fund 

Unhe7 S K?nT UnC T in thC H ° USe of ' Comm °' ls on 30th June that the 
United Kingdom Government proposed to contribute £100 000 to 

r?e°bru h a e rv ? whosJoffiSatGenela 6 

. bruar y 1952 the UN General Assembly authorized the High Com 
m.ssioner to appeal for funds to provide aid to the mosf needy groups o? 

S 7 f mfllL UI ) der h ' S mandate ' The H 'gh Commissioner considered Tat 
million (approximately £ I million) would be required Contributions 

S13 09 S f by u f U ' y included Sl9 > 300 the Swedish GoTernmenE 

SmtheUKH.^r rnmenl 0fthe Federal Re P ublic of German“ 3 l 

individual^ H 8 Conlmiss,oner ln Germany and 53,290 from private 

^ ^"‘enanctfTr rfc°fr!S 

Service Committee i nT’efruTS 
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Committee in Turkey $1,500. This money is being used by these organi- 
zations for their normal welfare programme for absolutely destitute 
refugees. On 1 8th June it was announced that $20,000 from the Fund had 
been allocated to refugees in Trieste who were in ill health, more particu- 
larly tuberculosis patients, to provide them with supplementary food. The 
Allied Military Government in Trieste are being asked to undertake the 
administration and distribution of the aid on behalf of the High Com- 
missioner in co-operation with voluntary agencies working in the area. 
The flow of refugees from south-eastern Europe into Trieste has been 
increasing during the past two years. The IRO, during 1951, made special 
arrangements to assist the resettlement elsewhere of refugees in Trieste 
and during the last six months of 1951, 2,397 people were moved. 


Refugees in the United Kingdom 


Some details were given in the House of Commons on 30th June regard- 
ing the numbers of refugees admitted to the United Kingdom. The Under- 
secretary of State for the Home Department said in reply to a question: 

‘In the period between the end of the war and 31st March of this year 
302,396 foreigners who can be regarded as refugees either entered the 
United Kingdom or, having entered the United Kingdom during the 
war, were allowed to remaii) here. Well over 80,000 of these foreigners 
have, however, returned to their own countries or emigrated to some 

other country. 


Poles 

Latvians 

Yugoslavs 

Lithuanians 


235,388 Estonians 5,688 

14,483 Czechs . . . . . . • ■ 3,257 

9,718 Hungarians 3,109 

6,947 Stateless or uncertain . . . . 22,062 

Other Nationalities .. .. 1,744 


302,396 


For an account of the technical assistance activities of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Arab refugees (UNRWA), and the United 
Kingdom contribution to that Agency , see 2c in this issue. 
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UNITED NATIONS (GENERAL) Ic (21) 


The Fiftieth Soviet Veto 


‘A Golden Anniversary . . . of Frustration 


On 9th July, the Soviet Union’s representative in the Security Council 
vetoed a United States proposal to condemn the spreading of false charges 
of germ warfare which increase tension among nations. This was the 50th 
occasion on which the representative of the Soviet Union had vetoed 
resolutions which had obtained the necessary seven affirmative votes in 
the Security Council. The Netherlands representative described it as ‘a 
golden anniversary . . . of frustration of the work of the Security Council’. 
The only other use of the veto has been by France on two occasions. 

The following list records the subjects of resolutions vetoed by Soviet 
representatives in the Security Council: 

I. 1 6th February, 1946— Presence of British and French troops in the Levant 
States. 



18th June, 1946- -Spain. Findings of a Committee to investigate a Polish 
charge that the Franco regime was a threat to peace. 

26th June, 1946 — Spain. Council to keep Spanish question under observa- 
tion. 


4. 26th June, 1946 — Spain. President's ruling that a motion was procedural. 1 

X 26th June, 1946 -Retention of Spanish question on Council's agenda did 
not in any way prejudice the rights of the General Assembly under the 
Charter. 


6. T 29th August, 1946 — Admission of Jordan, Portugal and Irish Republic as 
members of the United Nations. 

9. 20th September, 1946 — Greece. Establishment of a committee to investi- 
gate border incidents. 

10. 25th March, 1947 — -Corfu Channel incident. 

11. 29th July, 1947 — Greece. Establishment of a mission to investigate the 
situation. 

12, 13, 14. 18th August, 1947 — Admission of Jordan, Irish Republic and Portugal as 

members of the United Nations. 

15, 16. 19th August, 1947 — Greece. Australian proposal to take steps to relieve 
tension, and United States resolution calling upon the neighbours of Greece 
to desist from helping guerillas. 

21st August, 1947 — Admission of Italy and Austria as members of the 
United Nations. 

15th September, 1947 — Greece. United States resolution to invite the 
General Assembly to make recommendations. Soviet used a double veto. 

1st October, 1947— Admission of Italy and Finland as members of the 
United Nations. 

10th April, 1948— Reconsideration of Italy's application for membership. 

24th May, 1948— Czechoslovakia. Chilean charge that USSR had inter- 
lered in Czechoslovakia. 


17. 18 


19, 20 

21, 22 

23 
24, 25 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32-38 


22nd June, 1948— Approval of reports of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Nations* 81151 ’ 1948—Aclmission of Ceylon as a member of the United 

25th October, 1948 — Berlin dispute. 

Nations Cem ^ Cr ’ — Admission of Ceylon as a member of the United 

8th April, 1949— Admission of Republic of Korea as a member of the 
United Nations. 

Nations tem ^ er> — Admission of Nepal as a member of the United 

13th September 1949— Admission of Portugal, Jordan, Italy, Finland 
Irish Republic, Austria and Ceylon as members of the United Nations.’ 


1 On th,s occasion the French representative also voted against the motion. 
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39. 11th October, 1949 — Approval of plan of work for Commission on 
Conventional Armaments. 

40. 18th October, 1949 — Approval of Commission’s plan for exchange of 
information on Conventional Armaments. 

41. 18th October, 1949 — Submission of information on conventional arma- 
ments and atomic weapons. 

42. 13th December, 1949 — Resolution welcoming Round-Table Agreement 
on Indonesia. 

43. 13th December, 1949 — Direction to United Nations Commission on 
Indonesia to observe the implementation of the Round-Table Agreement. 

44. 6th September, 1950 — Korea. United States resolution to prevent Korean 
conflict spreading. 

45. 12th September, 1950 — Despatch of Fact-Finding Commission to investi- 
gate Chinese People’s Government’s complaint of United States bombing. 

46. 12th October, 1950 — Recommendation of re-appointment of Mr. Trygve 
Lie. 1 

47. 30th November, 1950 — Korea. Resolution to prevent Korean conflict 
from spreading to other areas. 

48. 6th February, 1952 — Admission of Italy as member of United Nations. 

49. 3rd July, 1952 — Germ warfare charges in Korea. United States resolution 
requesting investigation by International Committee of the Red Cross. 

50. 9th July, 1952 — Germ warfare. US resolution condemning spread of 
false charges. 

United Nations Headquarters 

UK Gift of Panelling and Furnishings 

It has been announced by the UK Ministry of Works that at the invita- 
tion of the United Nations Secretary-General, the United Kingdom 
Government is to give to the permanent headquarters building of the 
United Nations the panelling and furnishings for one of the committee 
rooms. This gift has been shipped across the Atlantic for installation in 
New York, the panels being due to arrive at the end of June. 

The English oak panelling (natural colour and wax polished) is designed 
with horizontal bolection moulded panels 2 alternating with square fielded 
panels, 3 the latter bearing carved motifs of British fauna and flora. The 
panelling was designed by Mr. C. T. Pledge, of the Chief Architect’s 
Division, Ministry of Works, after consultation with Mr. Howard Robert- 
son, who was the British member of the Board of Design Consultants of 
the United Nations. The carved panels, bearing 84 different motifs, were 
designed and worked by Mr. John Skeaping. 

The furnishings include tables and chairs in English oak and a green 
close-fitted super-saxony Wilton carpet. The tables consist of an elliptical 
delegates’ table seating thirty-four, a secretariat table seating eight, and a 
conference officers’ table. All the tables are fitted with loud speakers, and 
for simultaneous interpretation. The armchairs for the delegates and 
twenty-eight small chairs for the Press and public are covered in blue hide. 
The small chairs are also fitted for simultaneous interpretation. The 
tables and chairs were designed by the Supplies Division, Ministry of 
Works. 

iThis occasion does not appear in the official records of the Security Council, as the 
meeting was held in private, but it has been widely publicised and not officially 
contradicted. 

2 A moulding fixed round the edge of a panel and projecting beyond the surface 
of the framing in which the panel is held. 

3 A panel which is moulded, sunk, or raised, or is divided into smaller panels. 
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The Dean of Canterbury and 
Communist Propaganda 

Statement by the Archbishop of Canterbury 

I he recent public activities of the Dean of Canterbury have given rise 
to much Press comment in the United Kingdom. They have also been the 
subject of questions in both the United Kingdom Houses of Parliament. 
In the House of Lords on 15th July, the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
of the Dean as ‘a public nuisance to the Church and State’, and of his 
‘unreason and self-delusion obvious to everybody but himself’. He 
emphasized that the Dean did not speak on political matters for the Arch- 
bishop, for the Church or ‘for the generality of Christian people in this 
land’, but only for himself. The Church, the Archbishop said, had no 
power to proceed against him. Even if his actions had laid him open to 
the charge ol "unbecoming conduct’, the measure in force which covered 
this expressly excluded ‘political opinions and activities’. On 14th July, 
the Attorney-General, Sir Lionel Heald, had said that in his opinion the 
evidence available in this case did not disclose a prima facie case of treason. 

A summary of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s statement will be found 
below. A text of this statement was issued as a roneod paper, R.244I of 
15.7.52 I. Id. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS 


The Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, after a recent visit to 
China, gave a Press interview on 8th July in which he supported the current 
Soviet Communist allegations against the Unified Command in Korea of 
engaging in bacteriological warfare. 

According to Press reports the ‘evidence’ adduced by the Dean was what 
he claimed to be ‘the voice of the Christian Churches of China’ which, he 
alleged, had entrusted him with letters and manifestoes. Apart from this, 
the Dean appeared to have nothing to describe which had not already 
become a familiar feature of Communist propaganda, such as the ‘ex- 
haustive and scientific assemblage of evidence at the exhibitions of germ 
warfare at Peking and Mukden’ which he had accepted ‘because I was not 
qualified to criticize’, and the ‘confessions’ of two US airmen which, as 
the US delegate to the UN Security Council pointed out recently, were 
couched in Communist cliches, and un-English turns of speech no American 
would use [see International Survey , 10.7.52 ld(27)]. Asked why, if 
bacteriological warfare was so prevalent, it had not been more successful, 
Dr. Johnson replied that he could only suggest it was because of intensive 
training against it. ‘I have seen pictures of children using chopsticks to 

pick up insects after they had been dropped. None of the children became 
infected’. 


It was clear from comments on this interview, except those of the Com- 
munist Daily Worker , that the British Press was not impressed by the 
Dean’s evidence. Nor was it impressed by the spectacle of a man in 
Dr. Hewlett Johnsons position supporting on hearsay evidence propa- 
ganda charges which the Communists had repeatedly refused to have 
investigated by the International Red Cross or any other impartial body 

a refusal which had been condemned by members of the UN Security 
Council on 3rd July. 1 J 


resoJutinn supporlcd by 9 out of the 1 1 Security Council members was vetoed on 
3id July by the Soviet Union. The resolution noted that the Communists had rejected 
the oiler of the World Health Organization to assist in combating any epidemic in 
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On 15th July, in answer to a question in the House of Commons, the UK 
Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, said that to establish a tribunal to 
inquire into the conduct of the Dean of Canterbury in disseminating the 
propaganda of persons engaged in hostilities with British troops, would 
invest his activities ‘with an importance they do not possess’. The diffi- 
culties of setting up a tribunal on an individual in those circumstances for 
exercising or abusing the right of free speech, ‘which we are all resolved to 
defend’, would be almost endless. ‘Free speech’, said Mr. Churchill, 
‘carries with it the evil of all foolish, unpleasant and venomous things that 
are said, but on the whole we would rather lump them than do away with 
them’. 

Lord Salisbury, the UK Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
said in the House of Lords on 15th July, that the Dean’s conduct had 
‘shocked the broad mass of public opinion throughout the country; for 
after all extreme vanity and boundless gullibility are always an unattractive 
combination’. It was evident, however, that there was no legal action the 
Church at any rate could take, since the Dean had committed no offence 
such as heresy which would make him amenable to Church discipline, nor 
was he guilty of immorality. Moreover, as the Attorney-General had said, 
there was no prima facie case of treason. 


SUMMARY OF THE ARCHBISHOP’S STATEMENT 

In answer to a question in the House of Lords on 15th July, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said that the chief damage wrought by the Dean 
was that many people in Europe on both sides of the ‘iron curtain’, un- 
accustomed to the liberty enjoyed in the United Kingdom, in Church and 
State, were convinced that no Dean of Canterbury could possibly speak in 
public except as the mouthpiece of the Archbishop of Canterbury. There 
were even some who believed that the Archbishop and the Dean were the 
same person. 

The Dean, the Archbishop said, was sincere, but could no longer see 
himself, his views or political affairs objectively. ‘He has lost all sense of 
the right proportion of things and all the general controls of common 
sense’. If he had said that in his view, in the light of what he had heard in 
China, there was a case which called for investigation, nobody would have 
complained — ‘though it is relevant to add that Soviet Russia has vetoed 
every suggestion of an impartial inquiry’. But what he had done was to 
ignore the moral obligation to hear both sides of the case, particularly 
when the issue at stake was the future peace and welfare of the world. By 
his obvious failure to seek a fair judgment after hearing both sides in a 
matter of the utmost importance and of obvious complexity, and by his 
clear incompetence to judge such an issue in such a matter, the Dean 
brought resentment and ridicule upon himself and upon his office. 


Plight of Christians in China 

The Dean brings back with him, and has circulated to your Lordships , 
the Archbishop went on, ‘a document signed by 400 Chinese Christians, 
of all ranks and denominations. He proclaims that in China re ^°V^ 
free and he believes it. My Lords, there are many people m England who 

ssSSpssmivIi 

the practice of fabricating and disseminating such fa ® o/c as? 1dH8) and 

proceedings in the UN Security Council on this questmn st* 26 6^52 d(18) and 
10.7.52 ld(22). In the latter item will be found also an account of the hist ry 
Communist bacteriological warfare propaganda campaign. 
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know far more about the state of religious affairs in China than the Dean 
does. Many of us have had words and messages passed to us from Chinese 
Christians by strange and devious ways which count for more than any- 
thing that the Dean has heard. We have knowledge which he lacks, or 
ignores, as to what it means to be a Christian in China at the present time; 
what it means to be a deviationist from the appointed policy; what it 
means to decline to sign a document such as that which he has brought 
back with him; and what it means not to respond sufficiently to “ideo- 
logical remouldings”. One absent name amongst those 400 names may 
be far more significant to anybody who knows than the whole 400 who put 
their names to that document. 

‘All that we know we cannot say, because to do so would only make 
things worse for so many of our Christian brethren. The Dean does not 
know what a pain and sorrow it is to many of us to hold silence, because 
that is what we are asked to do, for fear that if we spoke we should bring 
worse things upon our Christian brethren. It is lamentable that lie should 
show himself so ignorant of the fact that there is another and more sombre 
side to the picture of the Church in China than that which he so happily 
observed. The existence of that other sombre side, well known to us, 
discounts the Dean's assertion of religious liberty; it robs his documents 
and his words of almost all of their significance — except this: that many 
of our Christian brethren in China do, in fact, believe what they have been 
indoctrinated to believe; and even if they do not believe it, they must still 
profess to do so.’ 


The Church and the Legal Position 

Regarding the Dean’s claim that the Archbishop had advised him to 
‘make contact with Christian leaders in countries I visit on my vacations 
. . .’, in the correspondence, to which the Dean referred, the Archbishop 
had in fact impressed upon him ‘the duty of resigning his ofiice if he went 
on doing what he was doing’. 

The Dean was free to hold what political views he pleased. ‘But he has 
made it his chief concern to advocate them with all the fervour of a fanatic. 
He has become an active agent for their propagation. He has (although 
probably he does not realize it) allowed himself to be exploited by the 
managers of the political system which he supports, for their own ends’. 

The Church, however, had no power to proceed against him. The Dear 
was not an atheist; he was not an official member of the Communist Party. 
He believed that Christian principles of peace-making and social justice 
were better applied in Communist countries than in the United Kingdom. 
That was not heresy. ‘It is drawing a conclusion, from which I completely 
dissociate myself, from the same Christian doctrine that I hold’. But by 
throwing himself into a blind partisanship— ‘as he once confessed to me 
in a moment of candour, he is not very good at seeing both sides of the 
question —he was regarded by many as sharing the atheism on which 
Communism is based. ‘By that inevitable influence, he blurs the Christian 
witness against atheism and shocks those who know the sufferings and 
persecutions which Christians have had to bear at the hands of Com- 
munists . He was not guilty of heresy in any legal sense. ‘If he is guilty of 
unreason and self delusion to a remarkable degree, these faults do not 
short of the^ stage of certifiable lunacy, expose anyone to legal conse^ 
quences. . . . Under the Church Dignitaries (Retirement Measure) 1948 
and in a parallel Measure dealing with incumbents there was machinery 
for dealing with unbecoming conduct’ but social or political opinions and 
activities were expressly excluded. The measures were designed to secure 
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to every clergyman the full rights of other citizens to freedom of speech and 
action in social and political matters. ‘Even if we could, we would not 
remove that clause. . . . This right of freedom of speech is a very precious 
thing. It is a vital part of our traditions, civil and ecclesiastical, both. 
Every freedom can be abused. If it is abused often enough and severely 
enough, steps have to be taken to prevent the possibility of abuse and 
thereby every man’s freedom is limited. It is a tragedy that abusers of 
freedom thereby jeopardise other men’s freedoms. But it is wisdom to bear 
with folly and unreason and delusions, short of real danger to the body 
politic, as a price well worth paying to preserve this precious freedom of 
speech’. 

A ‘Public Nuisance’ to be Endured 

The Dean was a ‘public nuisance to the Church and to the State’, but the 
Archbishop believed that he was to be ‘endured with such patience as we 
can command unless and until either he breaks some law, ecclesiastical or 
civil, and becomes a real danger to the public safety, when it will be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s Government to take action. I trust that the Church and 
State may agree in this conclusion, and that we may help each other by 
sharing this liability between us, believing that it is still a small price to pay 
in order to keep supreme and unblurred our belief in freedom of speech 
as a vital concern to Church and land’. 

A list of the fifty occasions on which the Soviet Union has used the veto 
in the United Nations Security Council will be found under 1c in this issue. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Changes in Southern European Command Structure 

On 16th July General Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commander Europe 
(SACEUR), announced that, in accordance with the decision of the North 
Atlantic Council at its Lisbon meeting on the assignment of Greek and 
Turkish forces to NATO, there would be two land sectors within the 
Allied Command of Admiral Carney, Commander-in-Chief, Southern 
Europe. The North Atlantic Council had decided at Lisbon that the 
ground and air forces of Greece and Turkey assigned to NATO would 
operate under the over-all command of SACEUR through the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Southern Europe [see 6.3.52 lf(33)]. 

The two land sectors would be: first, Allied Land Forces, Southern 
Europe, comprising as at present the Italian land forces assigned to SHAPE 
under Lieutenant-General Frattini, Italian Army [see 29.6.51 1c p.9] ; and 
second, Allied Land Forces, South-Eastern Europe, to be commanded by 
a United States officer, who would be named later and who would have 
operational control of ground forces assigned to NATO by Greece and 
Turkey. Separate Greek and Turkish army commands would operate 
under his authority. The location of his headquarters had not yet been 
decided. 

The nucleus of a tactical air force headquarters would be established 
with Allied Land Forces, South-Eastern Europe. This air headquarters 
would report to Major-General Schlatter, United States Air Force, 
Commander of Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe [see 29.6.51 lc p.9]. 
Both these new land and air headquarters would have international staffs 
in the same way as other NATO Commands in Europe. 

The naval command arrangements would remain unchanged, and for 
the present the naval forces of Greece and Turkey would remain under 
their national Chiefs of Staff, operating in close co-ordination with the 
Commander, Allied Naval Forces, Southern Europe, and the Commanders 
of other Allied naval forces in the Mediterranean. 


Titles of Subordinate Commands under SACLANT 

It was announced on 21st July that agreement had been reached on 
changes in the titles of the Sub-Area Commands under the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic (SACLANT). When the names of SACLANT’s 
subordinate commanders were announced on 10th April, it was stated that 
the titles of the Sub-Area Commands were still under consideration and 
might possibly be changed later [see 17.4.52 lf(59)]. 

The following changes have now been agreed. The naval sub-area 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice Mansergh (UK Commander- 
in-Chief, Plymouth) and previously entitled North-Eastern Atlantic Sub- 
Area, will be known in future as Central Sub-Area. The command of 
Rear-Admiral J. H. F. Crombie (UK Flag Officer, Scotland), previously 
announced as Northern European Sub-Area, will be known as Northern 
Sub-Area. The parts of these two commands which lie within the area of 
the UK Home Station Command [see 24.1.52 lf(8) and 17.4.52 lf(59)], 
will be known as Western Approaches and Northern Approaches respectively! 

The corresponding Air Commands have been changed similarly. Air 
Vice-Marshal T. C. Traill (AOC No. 19 Group, RAF), previously desig- 
nated as Air Commander, North-East Atlantic, will now be known as 

[Over 
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^ £?'^ nan A er A Ce ' ltral Sub ' Area ’ and Air Vice-Marshal H. T. Lydford 
(AOC No. 18 Group, RAF) previously Air Commander, North Sea, will 
be entitled Air Commander, Northern Sab- Area. 


Command Post Exercise ‘Grand Alliance’ 

A command post exercise, known as Grand Alliance, was held at Metz 
from 16th to 18th July under the joint direction of Headquarters Allied 
Land Forces Central Europe, Allied Air Forces Central Europe, and Flag 
Olhcer Central Europe. The exercise, which was an operation without 
troops, was organized to give the staffs of these three headquarters 
experience in functioning in the field. General Ridgway, Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe, was present at the exercise on 17th-18th July. 


UK Warships Visit Other NATO Countries 

From 28th June to 4th July, after the conclusion of the NATO air-sea 
exercise Castanets [see 29.5.52 lf(73) and 26.6.52 lf(76)] in which they 
participated, three warships of the UK Home Fleet visited the Netherlands. 
The ships were the battleship HMS Vanguard, wearing the flag of Admiral 
Sir George Creasy, Commander-in-Chief, UK Home Fleet, and the 
destroyers HMS Battleaxe and Broadsword. 

Mediterranean Fleet Visits Italian and Greek Ports 

On 21st June, warships of the UK Mediterranean Fleet began a series 
of visits to Italian and Greek ports which have continued throughout July. 
The cruiser HMS Glasgow , wearing the flag of Admiral Lord Mountbatten 
Commander-in-Chief, UK Mediterranean Fleet, began the series by calling 
at Taranto in company with the cruiser HMS Gambia and several destroyers 

and frigates. Several submarines visited Bari, and other ships have called 
at Barletta and Venice. 

On 1 9th July Admiral Lord Mountbatten arrived at Athens on board 

his flagship, HMS Glasgow, on a four-day visit. HMS Glasgow was 

escorted by a squadron of the Mediterranean Fleet, another squadron of 

which called at Salonika. HMS Daring, the Royal Navy’s most modern 

destroyer, paid its first visit to a foreign port in calling at the Greek island 

of Zante from 21st to 23rd June. Other ships are visiting Corinth and 
Corfu. 

Figures of US military aid to friendly countries , scheduled under the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952, for the fiscal year ending 30th June 1952 , and details 
of military off-shore procurement contracts worth $684 million by the United 
Slates in the year ended 30th June 1952, will be found under 2b in this issue 


CORRIGENDUM 

The combined exercise Main Brace , in which forces of eight NATO countries will 
take part, will begin on 13th September — not on 3rd September as stated in the issue of 
26.6.52 lf(77)— and will continue until 25th September. 
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The Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute 

Summary of recent developments : On 23rd July the International Court 
of Justice gave its decision , by 9 votes to 5 that it was not competent to deal 
with the substance of the case brought against Persia by the United Kingdom 
Government concerning the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. 

On 23rd July Mr. Churchill , UK Prime Minister , stated in the House of 
Commons that the International Court decision on the question of competence 
did ‘ not in any way affect the validity of the claim ’ brought by the UK 
Government , nor did it affect ‘ the undoubted rights' of the Government to 
support the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company 'in its attempts to secure satisfaction 
for the wrong it has suffered' . 

On 22nd July the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company stated that they would ask 
the International Court of Justice to appoint a sole arbitrator in the dispute 
under the terms of the Concession Agreement of 1933. 

There have been changes of Government and widespread disorder in Persia 
since / 6th July , and a brief account of these developments is given on p.13. 


International Court Decision on Competence 

The International Court of Justice delivered judgment on 22nd July on 
the question of its competence to deal with the substance of the UK 
Government's case against Persia in the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. The 
Court decided, by 9 votes to 5, that it had no jurisdiction in the case. The 
President of the Court, Sir Arnold McNair (United Kingdom), concurred 
in the majority decision but added a separate opinion giving his own 
reasons for concurrence. Dissenting opinions were given by Judges 
Alvarez (Chile), Hackworth (United States), Read (Canada) and Levi 
Carneiro (Brazil). 

The hearings before the Court arose out of the Persian Government’s 
formal refusal, filed on 4th February 1952, to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice in the Anglo-Persian oil case. [The 
written observations submitted by both parties and their oral pleadings 
before the Court were given on 1.5.52 lh(57) and 26.6.52 lh(75) 
respectively]. 


Judgment of the Court 

The Court’s judgment stated that jurisdiction in the case depended on 
the declarations accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court made 
by the United Kingdom and Persia, and as the Persian declaration was 
more limited in scope, the Court must base itself on that one [see 26.6.52 
lh(78)]. Both the UK and Persian contentions concerning this declaration 
might be regarded as compatible with the text of the declaration, but the 
Court could not base itself ‘on a purely grammatical interpretation of the 
text’. It therefore sought the interpretation which was ‘in harmony with 
a natural and reasonable way of reading the text, having due regard to the 
intention’ of the Persian Government at the time when it made its declara- 
tion. The Court was satisfied that ‘it was the manifest intention’ of the 
Persian Government ‘to exclude from the jurisdiction of the Court disputes 
relating to the application of all treaties or conventions accepted by it 
before the ratification of the declaration’. The Court regarded as ‘a 
decisive confirmation’ of this intention the Persian law of 14th June 1931, 
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at the beginning of the present dispute the company had invoked the 
arbitration clause and appointed an arbitrator, inviting the Persian 
Government at the same time to do likewise. The Persian Government 
had refused to appoint an arbitrator and the company had therefore asked 
the President of the International Court of Justice to nominate a sole 
arbitrator, in accordance with the Concession agreement [see 1.6.51 3a 
p.30]. This request had originally been made simultaneously with the UK 
Government’s initiation of proceedings in the International Court. 
Consideration of this request had accordingly been deferred, but the 
application to the Court would be renewed. 

The Company, it was stated, would also continue to take such legal 
measures as were open to them to prevent the sale of the oil from the 
Concession area. In this respect, they would have the full support of 
the UK Government, as was made clear by Mr. Churchill in the House of 
Commons on 23rd July [see above]. 

Disorder in Persia 

Following Dr. Mussadiq’s resignation on 16th July as Prime Minister of 
Persia, the Majlis nominated Qavam-es-Saltaneh as Prime Minister and 
the Shah authorized him on 18th July to form a new government. Qavam, 
in a statement broadcast immediately after assuming office, declared that a 
solution of the oil dispute with the United Kingdom would be the main 
item in his programme. He deprecated the previous Government’s 
failure to solve the oil question, a failure which w'as leading Persia to ruin 
and plunging the country into disorder. 

However, serious riots and disturbances throughout the country and 
an outbreak of mob violence in Teheran forced Qavam to resign on 21st 
July. By an overwhelming majority, both Houses of the Persian Parliament 
decided on 22nd and 23rd July to reinstate Dr. Mussadiq as Prime Minister. 


UK Note on Transfer of Sterling to Persia 

The UK Government, in a Note to the Persian Government on 16th 
July, stated that it had approved the transfer of £1,800 to Persia, as 
requested, for the payment of a fee to Professor Rolin, who appeared for 
Persia in the hearing before the International Court of Justice on the 
question of the Court’s jurisdiction in the Anglo-Persian oil dispute. 

The UK Note added that, although the Persian Government’s action in 
depriving British interests of Persian oil had left the UK Government no 
alternative but to withdraw certain exceptional facilities hitherto granted 
to Persia, the UK Government had, in practice, authorized the Bank of 
England to approve transfers of sterling to and from Persia, subject only 
to such limitations as appeared necessary to protect the economy of the 
United Kingdom. Consequently approval had been forthcoming for the 
majority of transfers requested by Persia. 
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Prisoners of War in Korea 

US Notes to USSR and Red Cross 

The US State Department announced on 24th July that the US Govern- 
ment had sent Notes to the Soviet Union and the International Red Cross 
requesting special action to obtain compliance by North Korean and 
Chinese Communists with the 1949 Geneva Convention relating to prisoners 
of war. 

The following is the text of the US Note to the USSR: 

‘Early in the course of the Korean hostilities, on 13th July 1950, the 
North Korean authorities issued a declaration stating that they would 
strictly abide by the principles of the Geneva Convention in respect to 
prisoners of war. On 16th July 1952, the Chinese Communist authorities 
issued a declaration of intention to adhere, with certain reservations, to 
the Geneva Convention of 12th August 1949, for the protection of prisoners 
of war. 

‘Up to the present time, the Chinese Communists and North Korean 
authorities have failed to observe the provisions of the Geneva Convention. 
More specifically the following provisions which are of particular impor- 
tance to the welfare of the personnel of the United Nations Command 
who are prisoners in North Korean and Chinese Communists hands have 
not been observed: inspection of prisoner-of-war camps by an impartial 
international body has not yet been permitted (Article 126); relief parcels 
have not been delivered (Article 72); and prisoner-of-war camps have been 
placed in areas in proximity to military objectives, exposing the prisoners 
to danger of attack (Article 23). 

‘The United Nations Command has consistently abided by the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention and has in good faith carried out the responsi- 
bilities laid upon belligerents by this Convention. 

‘It is, therefore, requested that in the interest of the accomplishment of 
the humanitarian objectives of the Geneva Convention the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics use its good offices with the 
North Korean and Chinese Communist authorities for the purpose of 
requesting them to observe the provision of the Geneva Convention.’ 

The text of the US Note to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross in Geneva was as follows: 

‘In view of the announced intention of the Chinese Communist 
authorities to adhere with certain reservations to the Geneva Convention 
of 1949 for the protection of prisoners of war, and in view of the statements 
of 13th July 1950 by the North Korean authorities that they would strictly 
abide by the provisions of the Convention in respect to prisoners of war, 
it is requested that the International Committee of the Red Cross again 
approach these authorities with a view to bringing about agreements 
under which this Convention can be applied by the North Korean and 
Chinese Communist authorities as it has been consistently been applied 
by the United Nations Command. 

‘The Government of the United States has requested the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to intercede with the Chinese 
Communists and North Korean authorities to bring about conditions 
under which this Convention can be applied’. 
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US Mutual Security Programme 

$6,000 million Appropriated for 1952-53 

Oil 16th July 1952, President Truman signed the US Mutual Security 
Act of 1952 which provides S6,000 million for US military, economic and 
technical aid to friendly nations during the fiscal year ending 30th June 
1953. This sum is 51,900 million less than what the President asked 
Congress to approve [see 20.3.52 2b( 1 6)]. The sums appropriated under 
the Act are allocated as follows 


Title 

Area 

Type of Aii 1 

Amount 
($ million ) 

I 

Europe 

Military 

3,128 



Defence support 

1,282 

I! 

Near East 

Military 

499 



Economic and technical \ 

including aid to refugees J 

181 

Hi 

Ear East 

M il i t a ry 

541 



Economic and technical 

271 

IV 

Western Hemisphere 

Military 

52 



Economic and technical 

20 


Miscellaneous 

Provisional Intergovernmental 




Committee for the Movement 

of 



Migrants from Europe 

9 



Shipment of relief packages 

2.5 



UN technical assistance 

9 



UNICEF 

6.5 



Total 

6,00 1 


In addition, all unexpended balances uncommitted from the appropria- 
tions for 1951-52 will be brought forward. The United Kingdom was 
allocated 5300 million under the 1951 Act of which 5100 million has still to 
be collected. It is also due to receive about 5100 million under the US 
Mutual Defence Assistance Act of 1949 for machine tools which have been 
ordered but not yet delivered. 


US Offshore Procurement in Europe 

$684 million in Year Ended 30tli June, 1952 

It was announced in Paris on 15th July by Mr. William Draper, Jr., 
United States Special Representative in Europe, that the United States 
had placed about 5684 million worth of military orders in European 
countries in the form of offshore procurement 1 contracts during the fiscal 
year ended 30th June 1952. The goods ordered included ammunition, 
explosives, electronic and engineering equipment, special transport vehicles 
and naval auxiliary vessels. 

About 5600 million worth of these contracts were, he said, being 
financed from the US Mutual Security funds and the items purchased 
would be dist ributed t o the v arious NATO countries other than the 

./Purchases made on behalf of one country fiom another paid for by US funds. 

[Over 
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United States. The remaining sum, about $84 million, represented con- 
tracts financed by the US Defence Department which would provide 
military material for the US forces themselves. 

The orders were placed in the following countries 

$ million $ million 


Belgium . . 

. . . . . . 46 

Luxembourg 

0.3 

Denmark 

. . . . . . 6 

Netherlands 

38 

France . . 

335.5 

Norway 

6 

Greece . . 

11 

United Kingdom 

69 

Italy 

129 

Non-NATO countries 

43 

New Opportunity for Europe to Earn 

Total 

Dollars 

683.8 


Commenting on these contracts Mr. Draper said: ‘It is hoped, in 
accordance with the purposes of the US offshore procurement programme, 
that these military contracts will not only assist members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization by supplying needed military end-items 
and by strengthening European defence production facilities, but will also 
be of great economic benefit to Western Europe during the coming year 
through increased employment and through providing hundreds of millions 
of dollars needed for essential imports. The contracts are payable in 
dollars and should permit the importation from the dollar area of additional 
raw materials, machinery and other goods for increasing the countries’ 
own defence production effort and for maintaining or raising the civilian 
standard of living. 

‘The total offshore procurement contracts placed in Europe, amounting 
to nearly $700 million were in addition to normal housekeeping expenditure 
for the US armed forces in Europe; nor did they include US construction 
contracts entered into during the year, or US contributions toward the 
NATO infrastructure programme. These additional supply and con- 
struction contracts and military programmes are providing both employ- 
ment and dollar exchange to NATO countries, just as do the offshore 
procurement contracts, for the economic benefit of Western Europe.’ 

For US announcement of readiness to provide funds for aircraft production 
in Europe see 10.7.52 lf(78). 

Internal Finances of OEEC Countries 

Report to OEEC by International Group of Economists 

On 20th July a special Ministers’ Committee of OEEC under the 
chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter (UK), approved the broad lines of a 
report submitted to it by a group of independent economists who were 
appointed by OEEC in March to examine the internal financial situation 
of member countries, the United States and Canada. Member countries 
of OEEC will submit their comments on the report before the end of 
September. It will then rest with the full Council of Ministers of OEEC to 
make recommendations. 

Principles Governing Financial Policies 

The report focuses attention on the effect of internal financial policies on 
external economic relationships, such as the balance of payments, and 
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stresses that financial policies should be designed not only to combat 
inflation or deflation but also to ‘respond in an appropriate manner to 
general changes in international markets’. This, it maintains, implies 
obligations for creditor countries as well as for debtors to make the 
necessary adjustments to restore equilibrium. 

Turning to the various instruments available to governments in com- 
batting inflation, the report points out that fiscal measures, such as 
budget surpluses, and direct controls, such as the regulation of imports, 
are usually inadequate by themselves and need to be reinforced by suitable 
monetary measures, such as steps to bring about the curtailment of credit. 

Adverse Developments Since 1950 

In a review of developments since the outbreak of war in Korea, the 
report states that ‘in some cases local inflation, outstripping what took place 
in the United States, in other cases a failure to respond adequately and with 
sufficient speed to adverse changes, have brought about a considerable 
worsening of the external position of certain member states latent with 
danger to the prosperity of the group as a whole.’ 

The United Kingdom’s New Monetary Measures 

The report considers that the efforts of the British Government to fight 
inflation should be maintained and perhaps tightened. It expresses the 
view that the monetary measures introduced in the United Kingdom 
since November [see 16.11.51 3g p.51, 7.2.52 2e(9) and 20.3.52 2e(l2)] 
amount to a ‘virtual revolution in policy’, and that their cumulative effect 
is to restore the monetary mechanism to ‘something of the place which it 
held in the days of Great Britain’s financial strength’. 

Future Prospects of Economic Expansion 

The report concludes that the efforts of the member countries to re- 
establish equilibrium is not likely to be jeopardized in the immediate future 
by a general World depression, as the underlying conditions favour, on 
balance, a further growth of world economic activity. Any serious and 
persistent deficiency in aggregate demand is considered unlikely ‘in a 
world where the backlog of uncompleted capital projects is still so con- 
siderable and where, moreover, to the capital shortage caused by the last 
war there has been superadded the new capital requirements caused by 
preparations to prevent a new one’. However, although a high level of 
economic activity in the United States is considered likely to continue, it 
is stressed that even mild variations in the United States demand for 

imports could have serious consequences for the economies of Western 
Europe. 

Obstacles to the General Convertibility of Currencies 

While emphasizing the importance of re-establishing the general 
convertibility of currencies, the report points out that the following 
obstacles will need to be overcome: 

(1) the practice of unco-ordinated strategic stockpiling; 

(2) the fragility of the present structure of international short-term 

debts; 

(3) inappropriate rates of exchange; 

(4) obstacles to freer trade; 

(5) the inadequacy of central bank resources. 
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Anglo-French Electricity Grid Link 

On 7th July, the United Kingdom Minister of Fuel and Power, Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, stated in the House of Commons that the UK Government 
and the British Electricity Authority (BEA) were considering a report, 
made by a joint committee of BEA and Electricite de France, on the tech- 
nical possibility of laying a submarine power cable under the Channel to 
connect the electricity grids of Britain and France [see Home Affairs Survey 
22.7.52 2e(45)]. 

The committee felt that such a project was commercially desirable 
because peak hours in the two countries took place at different times, for 
social, industrial and climatic reasons. 

On 16th July BEA announced that it had approved the report in prin- 
ciple, had adopted the committee’s recommendation to undertake a 
development programme, and had authorized an expenditure of up to 
£125,000 for that purpose. The sum would be used for initial research 
work, particularly on cables. 

ECE Studies on Power Transfers 

The Committee on Electric Power of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) recently devoted a two-day session to a 
general review of ECE activities concerning electric power. A study 
prepared by the ECE Secretariat on Transfers of Electric Power Across 
European Frontiers would, it was stated, be published at the earliest possible 
moment. Other studies on Prospects Opened up by Technical Advances in 
Electric Power Production and Some Technical Aspects of the Transmission 
of Electric Power had been prepared. 


Anglo-French Television 

During the week 8th to 14th July an important stage in the development 
of television was reached when a series of broadcasts were made linking 
Paris and London, and thence almost every city in the United Kingdom. 
[For the UK television stations and their coverage see Home Affairs 
Survey 10.6.52 lj(28)]. 

The programmes were introduced by the French Ambassador in London, 
M. Rene Massigli, and Mme. Massigli, and by the British Ambassador in 
Paris, Sir Oliver Harvey and Lady Harvey. They included scenes from the 
Eiffel Tower, the Louvre, and a boat on the Seine, as well as cabaret 
performances. 

These programmes were not the first example of cross-Channel television. 
That was demonstrated in August 1950, when pictures from Calais were 
seen on British television screens. But the stretching out of the experiment 
to Paris was a much bolder development than the mere addition of an 
extra number of miles. In the new experiment not only two countries, 
but two different technical standards, were being linked. 

The Director-General of the BBC, Sir William Haley, writing in the UK 
Radio Times , stated that this combined operation between Radio-diffusion 
et Television Frangaises and the BBC was neither an engineers’ nor a 
programme stunt. To be able to see instantaneously what was happening 
in another country would have a far greater impact than a description of 
the same events. When countries were capable of being daily linked by 
sight as well as by sound, the horizons of television viewers would be 
widened and international friendship and understanding increased. 
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International Materials Conference 

Cotton-Cotton Linters Committee to Disband 

On 24th June the Cotton-Cotton Linters Committee of the International 
Materials Conference announced that it had decided unanimously to 
recommend to member Governments that the Committee should auto- 
matically terminate its activities on 15th September 1952, unless the supply 
situation in cotton or cotton linters had deteriorated materially by then. 

The Committee, which held its first meeting on 5th March 1951, has had 
the situation in cotton and cotton linters under continuous review since 
that date, but has never found it necessary to recommend allocation of 
either of these commodities. In March, the Committee agreed to suspend 
its activities until August, when the prospects for the next season could be 
appraised. However, reports in May indicated that the situation had 
improved so that supply and demand lor cotton and cotton linters appear 
to be approximately in balance. The Committee, therefore, felt it advisable 
to review the situation now instead of waiting until August. 

The Committee decided that it could safely take a decision now to end 
its activities, and unless there is a change for the worse it will not meet 
again. 

Thirteen countries are represented on the Committee. They are: 
Belgium (representing Benelux), Brazil, Canada, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Peru, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 


First International Seaweed Symposium 

The first International Seaweed Symposium ever held took place at the 
Department of Zoology, Edinburgh University, from 1 4th- 1 8th July. 
Representatives from 20 countries attended, including Australia, Canada, 
Chile, France, Federal Republic of Germany, New Zealand, Norway, 
South Africa, Spain, Sweden and the United States. 

Besides the reading of a number of papers, the proceedings included 
discussions on phycology (the branch of botany dealing with" seaweeds), 
algal chemistry (seaweed is a species of alga), seaweed utilization and 
conservation, and a survey of world resources of seaweed. Excursions 
were made to St. Andrews, to the Gatty Marine Laboratory, to Dunbar 
(for seaweed harvesting demonstrations), and to the Orkney Islands. A 
visit was also made to the Institute of Seaweed Research, at Inveresk Gate, 
Musselburgh, Midlothian. 

The symposium was opened by the Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. 
James Stuart, who mentioned the potential uses to which the hundreds 
of thousands of tons of seaweed growing round the shores of Scotland, 
might be put. The use of seaweed as a fertilizer and as an animal feeding- 
stuff might release many acres of land for growing crops for human con- 
sumption. Mr. Stuart, in speaking of the honour which Scotland felt in 

having a visit from such a representative body of international scientists, 
paid tribute to the work of Dr. Woodward of the Institute of Seaweed 
Research, and his colleagues, who were keeping Scotland in the vanguard 
of this important work. 
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Uses of Seaweed 

The most widely used products of seaweed have in recent years been agar 

and the various alginates. Agar is used as a solidifying agent for both 

medical and culinary purposes. Alginates are the salts of alginic acid 

now the most valuable product of the seaweed industries. Sodium 

alginate is used in the production of transparent films and as a thickener in 

the textile industry. In surgery an alginate solution applied to a wound 

stops bleeding and pure alginates are so harmless that internal lesions may 

be fixed with an alginate dressing, which is ultimately absorbed with no 

ill efTects. Other uses are in dentistry, pharmaceuticals, foods, polishes and 
emulsions. 


Agar Production 

Until the 1 940s Japan produced something like 90 per cent of the world’s 

agar, its 1935 production amounting to about 5 million lb. Wartime 

urgency gave rise to developments in Britain resulting in full-scale 
production of agar. 


Scottish Research 

In 1946, the Scottish Seaweed Research Association (now financed by 
the Government), outlined a five-year development programme, which has 
now been completed. It included a survey of Scottish seaweed resources 
from the biological, chemical and economic points of view, the develop- 
ment of harvesting and processing techniques and the provision of basic 
information on which new and extended uses for seaweed and seaweed 
products could be based. 

The technical feasibility of mechanical harvesting of sublittoral brown 
seaweed has been established, and processes for the production of the 
algal chemicals, mannitol and laminarin, developed. 

Research into surgical uses of laminarin has been carried out at the 

Beaumont Animal Hospital, Royal Veterinary College, London, and at 

Cambridge University as well as at the Department of Surgery at Edinburgh 
University. 

Investigations into the use of seaweed as an animal feeding stuff and as a 
fertilizer are being conducted at Reading and Nottingham Universities. 
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Anglo-American Trade 

Mr. Thorney croft on the Dollar Problem 

On 22nd July, the President of the UK Board of Trade, Mr. Thorney- 

croft, spoke to the American Chamber of Commerce in Ldndon of Britain’s 

desire for trade and not aid. He described the difficulties which Britain 

was encountering in trying to sell more to the United States so that it 

could pay its way and in the long run buy more from the United States, 

and he appealed for a fair chance for British exporters in the American 
market. 


On the problem facing Britain, Mr. Thorneycroft said \ . . The story 
of Anglo-American trade is nowadays simply a story of the dollar problem, 
a story of a desperate battle to sell enough overseas to pay for the food and 
raw materials and the manufactured goods we need, not only from you but 
the world. Someofyou . . . may think that if this battle for our economic 
survival is a desperate one it is only because it is being mismanaged by the 
generals. That is tar from being the truth. Here in this island a popula- 
tion one-third of the size of the United States has to support itself on an 
area less than Colorado or Wyoming. A quarter of our entire national 
wealth was shot and blasted away by the second world war. And so we 
have to pay our way in these conditions in an increasingly competitive 
world or starve. That is why our weekly butter ration would not do for a 

di ugstore breakfast. That is why we have to wait four years if we want a 
new car’. 


Britain’s problem, however, was only part of the world-wide economic 
problem of the free peoples— the lack of balance between the dollar and 
the non-dollar world. Factors in this situation were: 


1 . 

2 . 



The increased self-sufficiency of the United States. 

Although the United States was buying more and more from abroad 
the ratio of its imports to its production had fallen. For Britain the 
ratio of imports to production was about 20 to 30 per cent, and for 
Norway and Belgium about 40 to 50 per cent. For the United 
States imports accounted for 5.2 per cent of the gross national 
product in 1929, for 3.8 per cent in the years 1939-41 and, in spite 

?n/i t j 1 ^^ Ur0 ^ ean ex P ort drives, for only 3.3 per cent in the years 
1 946-50. Imports by the United States from Western Europe alone 
amounted to 2 per cent of the US gross national product before 
1JI4, to 1.25 per cent in the nineteen-twenties, to 0.75 per cent in 
the nineteen-thirties and to less than 0.5 per cent since 1945. 


United States production had doubled ‘under the forced draught of 

the second world war’, so that with most of the rest of the world 

ghting poverty and inflation and the primary producing countries 

wanting industrial equipment which only the United States could 

provide, the dependence of the rest of the world on the United 
Mates had grown. 


4. There had been a great shift of United States imports since before 

il!U SeC ?r d r W °. r d W ,‘Y from Eur °P e to North and South America. 
Before the first world war half of United States imports came from 

w^°o P nl’ iT een the wars 30 pgr cent ’ and since the second world 
war only l d per cent. 

The effect of these trends was to produce a big gap between United 
States imports and exports. The gap had been covered since the war bv 
g fts and loans and Marshall Aid. This generosity and far-sightedness had 
won the admiration of Britain, where it was recognized thlt Americans 
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were paying taxes so that the whole of the Foreign Aid programme — 
including, now, defence aid— could go through. But this did not solve the 
problem of trade; Britain wanted to increase its dollar exports. 

Mr. Thorneycroft then said that at first sight there seemed to be few 
reasons why this could not be done. Sales of British manufactured goods 
in the United States amounted to only one-tenth of one per cent of American 
manufacturers’ sales. But there were obstacles: 

1. Although United States tariffs had been greatly reduced over the 
last eighteen years, Mr. Paul Hoffman had pointed out three years 
ago that ‘many American tariff rates still remain high and in some 
cases prohibitory on a wide range of products, many of which are 
non-competitive with United States goods’. 

2. United States Customs procedure ‘is not exactly designed to make 
it easy for anyone to import anything into the United States’. 

3. The Federal ‘Buy American' Act and similar legislation of many 
States and municipalities hampered the efforts of British and other 
foreign manufacturers to get public contracts. This was a large 
field. ‘In 1950 Federal, State and municipal purchases amounted 
to SI 5,000 million. If we in the United Kingdom had secured only 
2 per cent of that business in that year we should have doubled the 
value of our exports to the United States’. 

The existing barriers against European exporters could be increased, 
because United States industry could appeal for tariff relief under the 
escape clause procedure of the US Trade Agreements Extension Acts of 
1951. Over the past fourteen months there had been sixteen such applica- 
tions, of which eight directly affected UK export trade valued in 1951 at 
over SI I million. Mr. Thorneycroft said that it had been a relief to know 
that the US Tarifi Commission had dismissed applications in respect of 
motor-cycles and blue cheese, but if other applications were successful 
they would strike a heavy blow at Western Europe’s solvency. Moreover, 
exporters would not be willing to spend money in studying the US market 
if they thought that as soon as they began to make an impression new 
barriers would be raised against them. [For text of UK memorandum to 
US State Department on the implications of these applications, see 17.4.52 
2e( 1 8) ; for US reply, see 15.5.52 2e(24)]. 

Mr. Thorneycroft then said that this was no way to close the dollar gap. 
‘The point I want to make today is that the United States seems to be 
trying to solve the problem of its own gigantic surplus with the outside 
world without doing more than tinker with the very trade barriers which 
date from the time of the great depression. In fact some of your industries 
want to go even further and raise the barriers. But this seems to me to 
ignore all the fundamental causes which I mentioned earlier of the dollar 
gap — your increased self-sufficiency, your vastly increased production, 
your vastly strengthened competitive position. It seems to me in fact to 
be tackling a modern problem with out-of-date weapons. And what is the 
result? For you it has meant taxes at home and charity abroad. None of 
us in the United States, or here, or elsewhere in Western Europe can really 
think that this is the best solution. It is no part of our hopes and wishes 
that the citizens of the United States should tax themselves into poverty in 
order that their country might become the soup kitchen of the Western 
World. We want to pay our way, to sell more to you, so that in the long 
run, and it must I am afraid be the long run, we can buy more from you. 
And so we ask for a fair deal for our exporters, for a chance, if we send 
goods across three thousand miles of ocean, of free and fair competition 
with your own producers. We ask in fact for the free competition which 
has been the mainspring of your country’s expansion and the glory of its 
tradition’. 
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Meeting of ICFTU General Council 

The General Council of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) met in West Berlin from 1 st-5th July, 1952. In addition to 
delegates from most of the affiliated organizations, representatives 
attended from thirteen International Trade Secretariats (ITS) and observers 
were present from the 1LO, UNESCO and the Finnish Trade Union 
rederation. The American Federation of Labour (AFL) stayed away in 
protest against certain aspects of the policy of the organizations which it 
has criticized as being insufficiently aggressive in its anti-Communist 
p ° ,c y- Mr. Oldenbroek, General Secretary of the ICFTU, was, however, 
able to tell the Council that a visit to the United States by himself and the 
President, Mr. Vincent Tewson, of the British Trades Union Congress 
hud cleared the air , and that it was now hoped that the AFL would” play 
its lull part within the organization. H J 


Aims of ICFTU 

In his presidential address, Mr. Vincent Tewson spoke of ICFTU’s 
aims as safeguarding freedom and extending its boundaries, ending road 
blocks and baibed wire so that the ordinary decencies of human relation- 
s ups might be enjoyed, and raising living standards everywhere. He called 
on the Soviet Union to prove its peaceful intentions by such simple 
evidence ol good faith as freeing war prisoners and ceasing to obstruct the 
Austrian peace treaty. ‘Our own international trade union organization - 
he concluded ‘is a partnership for progress. We are volunteers in the 
service of ordinary men and women and our movement expresses their 
desires to be free from war, domination and hunger. 

‘This Counci 1 meeting will take stock of the progress the International 
has made in strengthening itself to realize those ambitions. From this 

ont n 1 fh ( he n e u Wi COmC ’ U \°’ P° siti . ve and Poetical plans for us to carry 
out in the challenging months that lie ahead.’ y 

The Year’s Progress 

Introducing the main report, Mr. Oldenbroek spoke of the extraordinarv 
progress which had been made in reaching out to parts of the world never 
previously touched by any international trade union organization Seven 
H w organizations had been admitted to the organization in 1 951 and aUhe 
end of the year it included 92 organizations in 69 countries with an estima ed 

ICFTn e ffi b H r f h ' P ° f r 53 "i 1 " 1011 .' Mr - Oldenbroek underlined the worker 
ICFTU in defence of trade union rights and in fighting Communist fifth 

columns in democratic countries. In France and haly he aid the 

Communists had now lost control over the unions but thonah th- d ’. the 

ad dejcted World Federation of “(W m?) 

ICFTU had not yet succeeded in roping them in. organizations , 

Regional Activities 

sasfi 

Communist-controlled body, see R 2212 GniAo /. # • , ~ 

Pan //. The history of the breaking away from the WFTLJ of non "r ° rsani . zations > 

unions and the setting up of ICFTU will be found in R? IS 1 L • i'£° m , m i m, . st trade 
International Associations. ’ British Trade Unions and 
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education and training centre in Calcutta in September. The appeal for 
£250,000 for regional activities had been over-subscribed and the main 
requirements at present were of men rather than resources. The General 
Council took steps to tighten central control over the regional programme 
and to bring the ITS more closely into touch with this programme by 
offering them common facilities. 


Productivity 

In addition to the customary review of progress, the Council’s main 
discussions centred round two major items: prices, wages and productivity, 
and programmes and policies of non-self-governing territories. A state- 
ment on the ICFTU attitude to wages, prices and productivity was adopted 
on the basis of a report presented by Mr. Lincoln Evans of the British TUC. 
The general tenor of the statement was that, with certain safeguards which 
would be assured by consultation between employers and trade unions at 
every level, the best means of insuring ever rising standards of living for 
the workers was to increase productivity while maintaining stable prices. 
Introducing the report, Mr. Lincoln Evans urged the trade unions to 
desert the outmoded conception that increased productivity was of interest 
only to the employer. The standard of living in any country depended in 
the last analysis on productivity. This had a sharp bearing on what they 
were doing in under-developed countries. They should not focus attention 
on shifts in political power for, unless there was a strong trade union 
movement, such shifts did not help very much. They should concentrate 
on building strong unions and increasing productivity. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

On the question of non-self-governing territories, as on other questions, 
the members of the Council have advocated and supported policies 
independent of those of their respective Governments. The representatives 
of the British TUC, for example, supported a moderately worded resolution 
criticizing the imprisonment of Mr. Pissas, General Secretary of the Cyprus 
Workers Union, for organizing a political independence meeting in Cyprus 
without permission. On another specific issue involving the UK Govern- 
ment, the delegate from Barbados opposed a suggestion that dependent 
territories should be placed under United Nations control, saying that the 
shortest cut to independence was via the British connection and that in the 
West Indies they would regard United Nations Trusteeship as a retrograde 
step. 

Mr. T. O'Brien, of the British TUC, recapitulated the points made by 
Mr. Lincoln Evans in the debate on productivity and advised the peoples 
of the colonies not to put their trust in nationalist politics. 


Youth Problems 

A report on problems facing young people entering employment was 
considered and adopted. 

The report outlined differing approaches to the organization of young 
workers in trade unions. It pointed out that in Germany, for example, 
special youth groups were the rule, whereas in Great Britain young 
workers are embraced by the general organizational arrangements of each 
union. ICFTU could not attempt to impose one or other of these points 
of view on its affiliated organizations, and the suggestion that a special 
Youth Department should be set up within the Secretariat had therefore 

been rejected. 
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re P° rt made it clear, however, that ICFTU continues to devote 
attention to the problems involved, to co-ordinate the activities of affiliated 
organizations and from time to time to call special conferences. The 
report concluded with a number of recommendations to affiliated organi- 
zations outlining useful action which they could take for the protection of 
working conditions lor youth, for the development of vocational training 
and guidance, and for the reduction of juvenile unemployment. Ways in 

the C [ LO°m iTu NFS r ^ ** d . eve !°P ed w ' th international bodies such as 
rne lLO and IJ.NhSCO were also indicated. 

Resolutions Adopted 

The General Council passed a resolution promising solidarity with the 
Japanese workers in defence of their right to act collectively in the face of 
what it considered to be a renewed trend towards totalitarian government 

?hS Srn»f v? the °PP osltlon of ICFTU to Spanfsh member- 

ship of international organizations, attacked Latin-American dictatorships 

condemned the racial and social policy of the South African Government’ 

denounced the Communist charges of germ warfare in Korea and attempts 

to bring about repatriation ot prisoners of war by force, and condemned 
the recent actions of Dr. Syngman Rhee. condemned 

in ?he P v a S r'n f ° r stren 8 th ®. nin 8 and co-ordinating trade union participation 
m the various organs ot the United Nations concerned with economic 

S'° n A, W ? re cont j' nec J ln a fourth resolution, presented by the Brazilian 
Cuban, Chilean and Colombian delegations, which was adopted In the 

absence of other ways of making trade union influence felt on international 
economic policy this resolution called for the right of trade unions to nut 
forward demands of a supra-national character and, if necessary to use 
strike action to secure their implementation. 

Trade Unions and NATO 

A meeting of representatives from NATO countries was held in con 
junction with the conference and re-affirmed support for Western defence 
measures. It further called for intelligent economic planning and the fair 
haring of any unavoidable burdens, as well as trade union represemltion 
n all national and international organizations dealing with the economic 
and social aspects of rearmament. No decision was reached on 

and° a n furffie Ve rel ? tionships l ° be sou ght by the trade unions with NATO 
and a further conference on the subject will be held in the autumn 
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Safety in Mines Research 

International Conference 

The Seventh International Conference of Directors of Safety in Mines 
Research opened at Buxton, Derbyshire, on 7th July 1952. Previous con- 
ferences have been held in Britain in 1931, in France in 1933 and 1950, in 
Germany in 1935, in Belgium in 1937 and in the United States in 1948. 

Informal Co-operation 

International co-operation in the study of safety in mines is thus well 
established. In fact, it has gone on for much longer than the two decades 
covered by conferences. In the 19th century and the early years of the 
present century individual scientists and mining engineers exchanged views 
by correspondence and private visits and frequently supplied information 
to countries other than their own. In 1912, when the United States Bureau 
of Mines was formed, the first director called a meeting to obtain the 
advice of leading European experts on safety problems. In 1924 formal 
co-operation was established for the first time between the US Bureau of 
Mines and the Safety in Mines Research Board of Great Britain, which 
had been set up in 1921 [see Home Affairs Survey 24.5.49 Vol. 2, Employ- 
ment p. 1 2]. This co-operation has continued without a break, to the 
benefit of both nations. 

International Conferences 

The first international conference, in 1931, was organized by the British 
Research Board, and was attended by a small number of delegates from 
Belgium, France, Germany and the United States. As a result of their 
deliberations a system of regular interchange of information and visits 
between the participating countries was instituted and it was decided to 
hold further conferences periodically. This year’s conference is being 
attended by over 80 delegates representing, as well as the original five 
countries, Austria, Canada, Holland, India, New Zealand, Nigeria, Poland, 
Southern Rhodesia and Turkey. Other countries, which have been unable 
to send delegates, have asked to be informed of the proceedings. 

Discussions are to range over many topics, including firedamp explosions, 
the safety of electrical apparatus, coal-dust explosions, mining explosives, 
mine supports, fire hazards, ventilation and methane (firedamp) drainage. 
Papers will be read containing the most up-to-date considered opinions of 
different research stations and embodying information which will help to 
provide new solutions to the problems of the safety of mineworkers. All 
the papers, together with a report of the discussions, will later be published 
and will be made available to the mining communities of the world. 


Research in Britain 

The 29th Annual Report on Safety in Mines Research, 1950 (HMSO, 
price 2s.), has recently been published, giving details of the scope of research 
work in Britain. The report covers studies in methods of fighting fire and 
explosion hazards in mines; problems of coal-face lighting, including large- 
scale experiments in the use of fluorescent tubes; engineering and metal- 
lurgical research, particularly on methods of flaw-detection in mining gear; 
and research on dust control and pneumoconiosis hazards. 
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UN World Social Report 

UK Government's Views 


On 14th July, in a speech to the fourteenth session of the Economic and 
Social Council, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, representing the United Kingdom 
gave the views of the UK Government oh a world-wide survey of social 
conditions made by the United Nations. 


J™ S S is called Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation 

^ i 7 and was lssue d in June. It is mainly concerned with factors 
affecting the standard of living— population, health, food and nutrition 
housing education, conditions ol work and employment, levels of income 
and welfare. There is much statistical material on all these but the authors 
point out that this is incomplete, often unreliable and not comparable. In 

J! 16 chap J c * the P rob,ems of three regions— Latin America, 

the Middle East and South and South East Asia— are discussed. 


Purpose of the Report 

The UK Government, said Sir Gladwyn, considered that the report 
achieved its purpose ot being a starting point for drawing up ‘a programme 
ol practical action for the United Nations in the social field to be imple- 
mented in co-operation with the specialized agencies’. Its value as a 

th^ US t0 '‘^Proving social conditions would be particularly great for 
those countries which lacked information of this kind. It also put into 
perspective the relationship between conditions in advanced countries 

renort ’ 1 Sir' r£? nce ' d *° untries - to what should be done with the 
Gnmmicc £ G f ,adwyn dld . not see an Y P°mt in sending it to the Social 

Commission for examination and elaboration of recommendations That 
Commission was concerned with giving ECOSOC advice on specific 
problems of social welfare in the narrow sense of protecting vulnerable 

aHactivit! & °V^ the word ‘social’ in the present report covered 

mem hpin WhlC ^ a 5m ted man ’ ec ° nom >c development and social develop- 
ment being merely different ways of looking at the same thing Nor was 

wo d uTd r he e l ° - Se, ? d the reP °m t0 ‘ he s P ecialized agencies for action. That 
ould be equivalent to sending their own handiwork back to them and 

Therefore^ the UKdY '?• tak f e a " y P°. ssible action without prompting, 
o ° re ’ the delegation favoured leaving the report in ECOSOC as 

an aid to drawing up the Council’s future programme of work 

Features of the Report 

Sir Gladwyn emphasized the following points made in the report: 

1 ‘ I here j S a g rowin g. awareness among the poorest people of 
le world of the possibility of their enjoying a better life. This 
he thought, was an essential condition of progress. ’ 

2. Progress among the rural populations of underdeveloped areas 
was at a slow rate. This was all the more significant when it was 

[fv?H nnT d th n l three ' bfths of the total population of the world 
lived on agriculture in these areas. 

3 ' diseases^ the abolhfo^ of'Th reCe ' U attem P ts to control mass 
diseases, the abolition of which was a prerequisite to development. 

4. World population was increasing rapidly at between 32 and 36 
million a year, of which Asia accounted for moreTan a half 
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5. This made the need for greater food* production all the more 
urgent. It also drew attention to the lack of adequate housing 
which was one of the most serious deficiencies in the standard of 
living of large sections of the world’s population. 

6. Knowledge was the foundation for development and progress. 
Fundamental education had a vital role to play. 

7. The family and community played an important part in supporting 
the individual in primitive societies. Sir Gladwyn thought that 
the social welfare worker should not limit himself to methods 
and techniques which were only appropriate in highly advanced and 
industrialized societies, but should make the best use of local 
traditions and organization in order to achieve his ends. 

Self-Help 

The UK delegation considered that the main lesson to be drawn from 
the report was the need for promoting self-help in underdeveloped areas. 
In the last resort, progress depended upon national effort and the willing 
co-operation of the people. The report pointed out that a country could 
absorb assistance from abroad only to the extent of its capacity to match 
international contributions and face heavy, continuing and expanding 
commitments. ‘In other words’, said Sir Gladwyn, ‘the great challenge 
confronting our generation cannot be met by action on the part of the 
industrialized powers only. There must be a real dynamic effort on the 
part of the underdeveloped countries themselves.’ 

Selected statistics from the report are reproduced below: 


Table I 


WORLD POPULATION, MID-1950 

millions 


« 


Population 

Birth Rates 
per 1,000 

1 population 1 

Crude Death 
Rates per 
1,000 

population 1 

Yearly 

Natural 

Increase* 

Africa 

• • 

199 

40-45 . 

25-30 

2.5-3.0 

N. America 

• • 

166 

25 | 

10 

2.3 

Latin America . . 

• • 

162 

40 

17 

3.5 

Asia 

• • 

1,272 , 

40-45 

28-32 

12-18 

Europe 

• • 

594 

24 

13 

5.3 

Oceania . . 

. • j 

13 

28 

12 

0.2 

World Total 

2,406 

35-37 

22-25 

26-32 


*1947 

2 Basis 1947 
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Table II 

EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH 

( Selected countries) 


Country 


Around 

1900 


l92a-30 


Africa 

Egypt 

S. Africa (European) . . 
N. America 

United States (While). . 


Latin America and 
Caribbean 

Barbados 
Chile 

Guatemala 
Jamaica. . 
Mexico . . 
Trinidad 


Asia 

India (including Burma) 
Japan . . 


Europe 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 1 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Spain 
USSR 2 
UK 3 .. 

Oceania 
Australia 4 
New Zealand 4 . . 


49.65 


33.51 

59.63 


60.90 


1930-40 


38.56 

61.00 


62.60 


38.15 


37.70 


2 3.. SO 
43.41 


54.60 

47.00 

44.54 

52.20 


36.55 

36.53 

33.23 


57.00 

59.32 


26.73 

44.13 


60.60 

54.14 

5^.39 

50.05 

62.70 

■ 

44.36 

57.60 


61.23 

64.10 


48.33 


62.90 

58.79 

61.33 
54.88 
66.45 

50.34 

60.81 


65.31 

66.94 


1 Western Germany only 

“European part only 


•England and Wales 
‘Including Aborigines 


Table III 

INDICES OF FOOD CROP PRODUCTION 1 

Pre-War 100 


years 


1940-45 


63.77 


65.92 


51.00 

38.85 

52.90 

37.89 

54.50 


57.90 


66.66 

65.25 

60.58 1 

70.45 


68.77 


68.35 



Average 1946 and 1947 

Average 1949 and 1950 

^ * 

Total 

Per head 

Total 

Per head 

Europe 

71 

69 

94 

89 

N. and Central America 

1 43 

124 

151 

125 

S. America . . j 

106 

87 

! 92 

70 

Far East ... i 

• • • 

93 

86 

1 97 

87 

Middle East 

104 

89 

! 111 

94 

Africa 

no 

98 

128 

109 

Oceania . . 

• • • • 

i 

114 

94 

123 - 

103 

World 

100 

91 

1 10 

97 


calorific b a s i s™ ^ l\ ' f i gures Txxfu d e US SR ^ T ^ P ° lat0es converted to equivalent 
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Table IV 

COUNTRIES CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF PER CAPITA INCOME IN 1949 


Per capita 
income in 
US dollars 

Africa 

Middle 

East 

Asia 

Europe 

(including 

USSR) 

Northern 

America 

1 Latin 

A m erica 

Oceania 

1000 and 
above 





United 

States 


600-999 




Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzer- 

land 

United 

Kingdom 

Canada 


Australia 

New 

Zealand 

450-599 




Belgium 

France 

Iceland 

Luxem- 

bourg 

Nether- 

lands 


Venezuek 


300-449 


Israel 


Czecho- 
slovakia , 
Finland 
Germany 
(West) 
Ireland 
(Republic) 
Poland 
USSR 


Argentina 

Uruguay 


1 50-299 

Union of 

South 

Africa 


Malaya 

Austria 

Hungary 

Italy 

Portugal 


Chile 

Cuba 

Panama 


100-149 

Rhodesia 

(South) 

Egypt 

Lebanon 

Syria 

Japan 

Greece 

Turkey 

Yugo- 

slavia 


Brazil 

Colombia 

Costa 

Rica 

Guate- 

mala 

Mexico 

Below 

100 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Liberia 

Rhodesia 

(North) 

Afghani- 

stan 

Iran 

Iraq 

Saudi 

Arabia 

Yemen 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

India 

Indonesia 

Korea 

(South) 

Pakistan 

Philip- 

pines 

Thailand 

I 


Bolivia 
Domini- 
can Re- 
public 
Equador 

El Salva- 
dor 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Peru 



NOTE: The countries are listed alphabetically within each group. The concept of 
income used to calculate the per capita data is national income. Data are 
supplied by the United Nations Statistical Office. 
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Index to International Survey 

Nos, 99-105 , 3rd April to 26th June 1952 , inclusive 

In this index the first two figures refer to the day and month of a Survey issue 

“guide cardTindlh n u"’ b :; r refers u t0 tlle 'olume, the letter to the section 

gwen at the nn m m brackcts the P a Se numbering within each section 

given at tne top ol the Survey page. Thus: 

France: defence expenditure 21.2, !f(23) 

^tion b f e (WeMe™ n D V e?encel ' ° f ^ °" the tWenty -‘ hird of 

COnV 1 nienC ^’ r , ef ? rence P a Pers on international affairs issued during the 
period are also included in this index. The titles are shown in italics 



Aggression 

Definition: UN General Assembly’s 
Legal Committee discussion 7.2, 
la(9); 29.5, lc(20); UK statement 
on 7.2, la(ll) 

Agriculture see Council of Europe, Euro- 
pean Agricultural Pool, Food and 
Agriculture Organization, Plant 
Protection 


Aid to Development see also Technica 
Assistance 

Asian living standards, UK suppor 
for ECAFE 6.3, 2c(6) 

Control of yaws, UK collaborator 
with United Nations 10.1, 2c(l) 
Iraq, oil production developed bj 
British companies 10.1, 2d(4T 1 5 
2d(19); 26.6, 2d(29) 


Alexander, Field-Marshal Lord 

EDC: discussions in Paris on associa- 
tion with UK 15.5, lf(66) 

SHAPE: visit to 17.4, lf(61) 
Statements: Britain and the Defence 
of Europe’ broadcast 1.5, 1 b(22) - 
Defence, UK contribution 1.5* 


Aluminium 

European production increased ECA 
report 10.1, lf(5) 

UK- US agreemem on su PP!ies 24.1, 


Andrews, Vice-Admiral Sir W. G. 
Appointed Deputy Supreme Com- 
r J 1 ^ n ^ r ’ Atlantic, biographical note. 

Tour of NATO capitals 6.3, lf(38) 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company also 
Persia 

Iraq, agreement with 10.1, 2d(5) 
Antarctica 

UK-Norwegian-Swedish expedition to 
Queen Maud Land 6.3, 2h(5)- 

scientific programme of expedition 

6.3, 2h(6) 


Army 

British, overseas: activities during 
19516.3,1029) 

Gloucestershire Regt.: 1st Bn. returns 
from Korea 10.1, Ih(l2) 

Asia see also ECAFE, Far East, South 
East Asia and individual countries 
and territories 

Asian Manpower Technical Con- 
ference, Bangkok 10.1, 2g(2) 

Asian Technical Conference on Co- 
operation. Karachi 10.1, 2g(2) 

ILO: work of 10.1, 2g(l) 

Inland waterways: UK technical 
assistance 24.1, 2c(3) 

Atlantic Community see also NATO 
UK statements on: Mr. Eden 3.4 

1 b( 1 7) J ^ wyn Lloyd 1 7.4* 


Atomic Energy also Disarmament 
Control of: UN General Assembly 
10.1, ld(l); 24.1, 1 d(4) 

UN Atomic Energy Commission: 
background 29.5, 1 d( 1 1 , 12) 

Austria 

Peace Treaty: R.2349 Austrian Treaty 
Negotiations 8.3.52, I. li (history 
and points at issue); Western 
Foreign Ministers’ declaration 24.1, 
li(3); Soviet Note 24.1, li(3)- 

Western Deputies’ reply 24.1, li(3) : 
further Western Note 24.1, li(4); 
Soviet allegations of Western Zones 
remilitarization 24.1, li(4) * UK 
statement on, 6.3, li(6); Western 
Powers propose new draft, text 

20.3, li(8); UK Notes, on Soviet 
responsibility for failure to agree 

20.3, li(8), requesting Soviet reply 
1 5. 5, 1 i(24) 

Visits to UK: technicians and officials 
20.3, 2b( 1 8) ; Chancellor 15.5,1 g(26) 

B 

Bacteriological Warfare 
Security Council discussions: ratifica- 
tion of Geneva Protocol 26.6 
1 d( 1 8, 19); investigation of Com- 
munist charges 26.6, Id(20) 
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Bacteriological Warfare— cont. 

UK statements: Lord Salisbury 17.4 
lh(56) „ ’ 

Balance of Payments see European Pay- 
ments Union, Sterling Area 

Bauxite see Aluminium 

Beckett, Sir Eric 

Statement on legal settlement of inter- 
national disputes 24.1, 1 h( 1 4) 

Boothby, Robert 

Statement on UK policy towards 
European federation 10.1, lg(6) 

British Caribbean Federation see British 
Honduras 

British Honduras 

UK-Guatemala dispute: exchange of 
Notes 6.3, lh(38) 

Brussels Treaty Organization 
Social and cultural co-operation: sur- 
vey of work on labour, social 
security, students’ employment and 
health questions 24.1, 2b(4); on 
education and cultural subjects 24. 1 , 
2b(6); youth theatres, conference 

1.5, 2b(25); youth travel agreement 

1.5, 2b(24) 

Bulgaria 

Restrictions on diplomats, counter- 
restrictions in UK 20.3, la(21) 

Burma 

Chinese Nationalist troops: Soviet 
accusations on 10.1, lc(2); UN 
commission proposed, UK state- 
ment 7.2, la(8) 

Butler, R. A. 

Statements: on EPU 12.6, 2b(30); on 
OEEC 3.4, 2b(20); on sterling area 
gold and dollar deficits 10.1, 2e(l); 
7.2, 2e(9); 20.3, 2e(12); 3.4, 2e(13); 
on sterling area reserves 1 2.6, 2e(27) ; 
‘UK Economic Links with Western 
Europe’ broadcast 1.5, 1 b( 1 9) 

C 

Canals and Waterways 
Asia: UK technical assistance 24.1, 
2c(3) 

China (General and Peking Government) 
Hong Kong: UK Note on disorders; 

UK statement 12.6, lh(73) 
Intervention in SE Asia: UK state- 
ments 24.1, lb(7), 1 g( 18); 7.2, la(8); 
Western Powers’ warning 7.2, la(8) 
Sino-Soviet Treaty, 1945: UNGA 
resolution 21.2, 1 c( 1 4) 

Trade: Mr. Eden on UK firms’ with- 
drawal 29.5, 2e(25); UK trading 
tradition, background 29.5, 2e(25) 

UK statements on : Mr. Churchill 24. 1 , 
lg(16); Mr. Eden on Sino-Japanese 
relations 7.2, la(9); Mr. Eden on 
foreign nationals in 1.5, la(25) 


China (Nationalist Government) see 
Formosa 

Churchill, Winston S. 

Statements: at Ottawa 24.1, lf(7)- to 
US Congress 24.1, lg(14); in House 
of Commons: on defence 7.2, ld(6); 
6.3, lf(27); on military situation in 
Far East 7.2, ld(6); on deterrents 
agamst war 6.3, lf(27); on Japan 

1.5, 1 1 ( 1 8) ; on Korea, review of 
situation in 29.5, lh(65) 

Talks: with French Ministers in Paris 

10.1, lg(l); with President Truman 
m Washington, joint communique 

10.1, 1 g(2) ; 24.1, 1 gC 13); with Aust- 
rian Chancellor in London 15.5 


Civil Aviation 

Europe : Council of Europe Assembly’s 
recommendations on co-ordination 

10.1, 1 g( 1 2) 

International agreement on tourist 
class fares 3.4, 2f(2) 

International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots’ Associations conference 12.6. 
2f(4) 

Clark, General Mark (US) see also Korea 
Appointed UN Commander, Korea 

11^*61)^61) biogra P hicaI note 1*5, 

Coal 

Europe: OEEC report, statistics 24.1, 
2d(8); 3.4, 2d(9) 

UK: exports to Europe 6.3, 2b(I2); 
Mr. Butler on 1.5, lb(21); produc- 
tion 6.3, 2b(12); OEEC report 3.4, 
2d(9) 

World production and reserves: 15.5. 
2d(23) 

Collective Measures Committee (UN) 
Report discussed by UN General 
Assembly 10.1, lc(l); UK state- 
ment 10.1, lc(2); Soviet statement 

1 0.1, lc(l); UN General Assembly 
resolution, 21.2, lc(ll) 

UK report to Parliament on UN 
General Assembly discussions 29.5, 
Ic( 18 ) 

Colombo Plan 

UK contribution: Lord Reading on 

29.5, 2c(10); Mr. Nutting on 26.6, 
2c(l 1) 

Commonwealth 

Contributions to technical assistance 

21.2, 2c(5) 

Defence: Lord Alexander on co- 
operation 1.5, lb(23); 1.5, lf(62); 
Pacific Security Treaty 1.5, le(5) 

Mr. Eden on the Commonwealth 3.4, 
Ib(12) 

European Federation: Lord Salisbury 
on attitude to 17.4, I b( 1 5) 

Finance Ministers’ Conference 24.1, 
2e(5) 
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Commonwealth — corn. 

Forces: part played in Korea, Mr. 

Churchill on 29.5, lh(66) 

Japan: statements on 1.5, li(18) 

^~° rd Salisbury on 17.4, 

Strength of: Mr. Churchill on 24 1 
lg(15) 


Irade links with Europe: Mr. Butler 
on 1.5, lb( 19) 

United States: Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on 
relations with 17.4, lb(17); Mr. 
F r den at Pilgrims’ Dinner on rela- 
tions with 26.6, lg(35); text R.2425 
25.6.52 i. Ig 


Communications see Canals and Water- 
ways, Civil Aviation, European 
Broadcasting Union, Telecommuni- 
cations 


Communism see also Kremlin Orbit 
Statements: on ‘cold war* (Mr 
Churchill) 10.1, lg( 16, 20); on 
Communist threat in Europe (Mr 
Churchill) 10.1, lg(20); (Mr. Eden) 

24.1, lb(2, 7); on Communist threat 
in Asia (Mr. Churchill) 10.1, lg(3); 
on Communist threat in Europe 
and Asia (General Eisenhower) 
3.4, 11(43); on ‘cold war’ (Lord 
Alexander) 1.5, lb(22) 

Communist Information Bureau (Comin- 
form) 

R.2232 Guide to International Oruunr- 
ations, Part 1 1 


Copper 

Allocations: see International 
Materials Conference 
Europe: production, ECA report 1 0.1, 

Corley Smith, G. T. 

Statement on national self-determina- 
tion in the USSR 21.2, la(19) 

Council of Europe 

R.2396 The United Kingdom and the 
C o unci l of Europe 8.5.52 I. lg 
Committee of Ministers: meeting 20 3 
I g( 23); 29.5, lg(32) 

Consultative Assembly : joint meeting 
with US Congress representatives 

10.1, lg(4); British delegates’ state- 
ments 10.1, I g( 6, 7); US Congress 
representatives’ statement 10.1, 
third session, second part 
0 1, 1 g(8) ; UK statement 10.1 

I g( 8) ; recommendations 1 0. 1 1 g( 1 o’ 

II); report from OEEC presented 

7h nV 8 l ); I2 ’ 6 ’ Ig(34) ’ I2 - 6 . 
7 b ;^ 2); _ UK representatives 15.5, 

^ ( r 5) , ; ,£ urth session > first part 
12.6, 1 g( 34) 

European Authority for Agriculture* 
Consultative Assembly’s recom- 
mendations 10.1, Ig(li); prepara- 

for inference on 3 4 
2b(22) ; UK attitude to 3.4, 2b(22) 


Council of Europe — cont. 

European Court : Consultative Assem- 
bly's recommendations 10.1, lg(12) 
European federation: UK statement 

on 24.1, 1 b(5); Mr. Churchill on 

24.1, I g( 1 9) 

Future of: UK proposals (Mr. Eden) 

20.3, lg(23); approved by Com- 
mittee of Ministers 29.5, lg(32); by 
Consultative Assembly 12.6, lg(34)* 
Mr. Nutting on 12.6, lg(34) 

Creasy, Admiral Sir G. 

Biographical note, designated C-in-C 
Eastern Atlantic 7.2, lf(13); 17.4, 

Crombie, Rear-Admiral J. H. F. 

Biographical note; designated Com- 
mander North European sub-area 

17.4, 1 f(59) 

Cyrenaica see Libya 

D 


O L C UIM/ 


. — i - u, ^au science 

Community, Middle East, NATO 
South East Asia 

air defence conference 3.4, lf(53) 
l K delence forces overseas: activities 
during 1951 6.3, lf(28); 17.4, lf(61); 
Lord Alexander on 1.5, lb(22) and 
1 1(62) 

UK-France-Germany-USA : defence 

expenditure statistics 21.2, lf(23 24) 

UK statements on: Mr. Eden 24.1 
1 b(2) ; Mr. Churchill 24.1, lg(15’ 
16); 6 3, lf(27); F-M Sir William 

i f(6I); Mr * But| cr L5, 

1 b( 20) ; Lord Alexander 1.5, lb(22) 

and lf(62); Mr. Eden on Germany 
and 15.5, lb(24) 

^ *UY6 5) J ° inl mi,itary exercises L5, 
^^5^f(65) a l collaboration: 


Dening, Sir Esler 

A PPo^ed ambassador to Japan 1.5, 


Dick, Rear-Admiral R. M. 

Appointed NATO Standing Group 
Liaison Officer to NATO Council- 
biographical note 3.4, 1 f(49) 

Diplomatic Privileges Kremlin Orbit 


Disarmament 

Background: 29.5, ld(ll) 

UN Disarmament Commission: estab- 

first meeting 20.3, 
l d(8); Western proposals for limita- 
tion of forces 29.5, 1 d( 1 0, 1 1 ) ; Soviet 
section of Western proposals 12.6, 
1 d( 6) ; first report to Security 
Council 26.6, ld(20); US working 

?^ er i^^\ Sclosure and verification 
26.6, ld(21) 
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Disarmament — cont. 

UN General Assembly: UN Com- 
mission established 10.1, ld(l); 
Soviet proposals referred to Com- 
mission 24.1, ld(5); Assembly sixth 
session, summary of resolutions 
21.2, 1 c( 1 1 , 12); UK report to 
Parliament on Assembly sixth 
session 29.5, 1 c( 1 7) 

UN Secretary General’s 20-year peace 
programme: 21.2, 1 c( 1 2) 

Dollar Exports Council see Finance 

Draper, William H. 

Appointed US representative in 
Europe for MSA and NATO 
matters; biographical note 24.1, 
lf(9) 



Economic Co-operation Administration 
(ECA) 

Statement on European recovery and 
productivity 1 0.1, lf(5) 

Superseded by Mutual Security Agency 


UK : allotment of funds to 1 5.5, 2b(29) 
Work: final report on operations 15.5, 
2b(28) 


Economic Council for Asia and the Far 
East (ECAFE) 

Asian inland waterways: report 24.1. 
2c(3) 

• Eighth session, work of: 6.3, 2c(6, 7); 
background 6.3, 2c(6); UK support 
for 6.3, 2c(6) 

UK statement: Lord Reading on UK 
support 29.5, 2c(9) 

Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
see United Nations and ECAFE 


Edelsten, Admiral Sir John 

Appointed Allied C-in-C, Channel; 
biographical note: 12.6, lf(74) 


Eden, Anthony — cont . 

S tatements — cont. 
political developments in S. Korea 
12.6, 1 h(7 1 ), bombing of power 
stations 26.6, lh(83); Moscow 

Economic Conference 1.5, 2e(22); 
NATO, recent developments 7.2,’ 
lf(ll), 6.3, lf(31), aims of 17.4, 
lf(56); Persia, Anglo-Persian oil 
dispute 7.2, lh(32), Aden Court 
injunction on Persian oil 26.6 
lh(82); Trieste, UK-US-Italian 
talks on Zone A 3.4, li(14), dis- 
turbances in 3.4, li(14), need for 
Italian- Yugoslav agreement 15.5, 
li(26); UK, aims to relax world 
tension 7.2, lb(9); UN General 
Assembly, work of 7.2, lc(9), sixth 
session, report to Parliament on 
29.5, 1 c( 1 7) 

Talks with French Ministers in Paris 

10.1, lg(I) 

Visit to USA with Mr. Churchill 10.1 
lg(2) 


Egypt see also Sudan, Suez Canal 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute: UK Notes 
and statement 10.1, lh(4, 5, 7); 

24.1, 1 h( 18); 7.2, lh(28); events in 
the Suez Canal Zone 10.1, lh(5)* 
24.1,, l h(16) |7.2 lh( 2 6, 29); 20. 3 ; 
lh(41); recall of Egyptian Ambas- 
sador 10.1, lh(4); anti-collaboration 
decree 10.1, lh(5); terrorist organi- 
zations 10.1, lh(6); Royal Navy’s 
work in Suez Canal 10.1, lh(8)- 
Cairo riots 7.2, lh(28);20.3, lh(41); 
disarming of Ismailia auxiliary 
police 7.2, lh(26); 

Internal developments: 7.2, lh(28)- 
20.3, lh(41,42) 

Labour in Suez Canal Zone: ILO 
enquiry, report 21.2, lh(34) 

UK statements on: 24.1, lb(3); Mr. 
Churchill 24.1, 1 g( 1 8) ; Mr. Eden 
7.2, lh(29) 

Visit of Sudanese delegation 29 5 
lh(70) 


Eden, Anthony 

Appointed Chairman of OEEC 12.6. 
2b(31) 

Statements: ‘Britain and the Free 
World’ broadcast 3.4, lb(ll); 
Burma, Chinese troops in 7.2, la(8); 
China, relations with Japan 7.2, 
la(9), foreign nationals in 1.5, 
la(25), UK trade with 29.5, 2e(25); 
Columbia University, address to 

24. 1 , 1 b( 1 ) ; Commonwealth and the 
United States, Pilgrims’ Dinner 
speech 26.6, lg(35), text R.2425, 
25.6.52 I.lg; Council of Europe, 
the future of 20.3, lg(22); European 
Defence Community 7.2, lf(18); 
Germany, relations with the West 
7.2, lg(21), 6.3, lf(39), 15.5, 1 b(24), 
29.5, lg(28), 12.6, lg(33); Indo- 
China 1.5, le(5); Korea 7.2, lh(31), 
armistice negotiations 15.5, lh(63). 


Eisenhower, General (USA) 

SACEUR: Resignation as 17.4, lf(60) 
Statements and reports: on NATO 
Temporary Council Committee 10.1 
lf(2); European Defence Commun- 
ity and the UK 7.2, lf(18); develop- 
ment of NATO strength in Europe 
3.4, 1 f(43) 


Eritrea 

Background to constitutional develop- 
ment 3.4, li(16) 

Elections for Representative Assembly 
3.4, 1 i( 1 6) J 


Ethiopia 

Mutual Security Act funds (under 
Title 2) 10.1, lf(4) 


European Authority for Agriculture 
see Council of Europe 
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European Broadcasting Union 

R.2232 Guide to International Organi- 
zations, Part II 

European Coal and Steel Community 

UK. statements 10.1, lg(l, 9) 

European Defence Community (EDC) 
Anglo-French talks: 7.2, If( 15); on 
UK association 15.5, lf(66) 
Composition of defence force 7.2 
lf(17) 

Finance: 10.1, lf(6); 7.2, lf(17) 
Germany: position of, Four-Power 
statement 21.2, lf(20); UK White 
Paper 20.3, 1 ft 4 1 ) ; financial and 
supply contributions 6.3, lf(40); 
Eisenhower report on contribution 

3.4, 1 f(46) ; contribution to defence 
29.5, I g( 3 1 ) ; Mr. Eden on relations 
with 15.5, I bf 24 > ; connection be- 
tw'een contractual agreements and 
EDC Treaty 29.5, lg(27, 30) 

NATO: Lisbon decisions on relations 
with 6.3, lf(32, 33); integration of 
EDC forces under SHAPE, Eisen- 
hower report 3.4, lf(46) 
Organization: 10.1, 1 f ( 6 ) ; 7.2, 1 f( 1 6) * 
Mr. Eden on 15.5, lb(24) 

Pans conference of six Powers: 10.1 
lf(6); 7.2, 1 f( 1 6) ; UK representative 
appointed 17.4, lf(56) 

Treaty: draft initialled 15.5, lf(66); 
signed 29.5, lf(68); provisions of 
29.5, lf(68); Protocol to North 
Atlantic Treaty 29.5, lf(70); UK- 
US-Erench statement on 29.5, lf(72) 
UK relations: UK statement and 
White Paper on proposed treaty 

17.4, lf(54); six-Powers statement 

17.4, lf(55); Lord Alexander, state- 
ments 1.5, 1 b(23) and If(62); Treaty 
signed 29.5, lf(69) 

UK statements: 10.1, lg(l, 9 ) ; 
Mr. Churchill 24.1, lf(7), lgU9)’ 
Mr Eden 7.2, lf(12, 18); 17.4, lf(54) 

15.5, 1 b(24); Lord Alexander 1.5, 
lb(23) and lf(62) 

UK-US statements: 10.1, 1 g( 1 ) * 2 

lf(20) U ' 

European Movement 

R.2232 Guide to International Organiz- 
ations, Part II 

European Payments Union (EPU) 

Ti e Euro P ean Payments Union 
1950-52 1 1.3.52, I. 2b (origins — 
organization— method and course 
of operations — -achievements) 
Cumulative accounting position Julv- 
December 1951 7.2, 2b(9) 

Future of 3.4, 2b(21) 

Measures to strengthen : Mr. Butler on 

12.6, 2b(30) 

U C an , d J,, 17 - 4 ’ 2e(,6); Mr - Butler on 
1.3, 1 b( 19) 

UK position: December 1951 72 
2b(9); May 1951, 12.6, 2b(31) ’ ’ 


European Recovery Programme (ERP) 

see Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration, Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation 


Far East see also China, Formosa, Japan 
Philippines Republic 
UK-US joint statement 10 . 1 , lg(3) 

UK statement 24.1, lb(6) 

Fezzan see Libya 

Finance see European Payments Union, 
International Bank, International 
Monetary Fund, Mutual Security 
Act, Sterling Area, Trade 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference 24.1, 2e(5) 

Double taxation : Anglo-Finnish agree- 
ment 10.1, 2e(3); other UK agree- 
ments 10.1, 2e(3) 

Germany, conference on external 
debts: 7.2, li(5); 17.4, 2e(21) 
Sterling, use of 24.1, 2e(5) [also issued 
as reference paper R.2308 The Use 
of Sterling 30.1.52, I. 2e] 
Transferable accounts system: list of 
countries 24.1, 2e(7) 

United Kingdom: Dollar Exports 
Council established 10.1, 2e(2)* 

financial aid to Yugoslavia 6 3* 
2b( 14) ’ * 

Fisheries 

Anglo-Icelandic fisheries case- UK 
. N P te 29 - 5 - 1h(67, 68); 26.6, lh(85) 
A °1 h(14) ° FWe gi a n ^ s ^ er * es case 24.1, 

Delimitation of territorial waters- 

?o‘s’ Mr * Se,wyn Lloyd on 

zy.3, jn(69) 

Fitzmaurice, G. G. 

Statement on the definition of aggres- 
sion 7.2, la(l 1 ) 


Food see also Agriculture 
European production. 
10.1, lf(5) 


ECA report 


F ° 0d (UN) AgriCUltUre Or8anization (FAO) 

Loc u s t e on ‘ r o i: technical committee 
established 29.5, 2a(13) 

Formosa (Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment) 

Chinese nationalist troops in Burma: 

10.1, lc(2); 7.2, la(8) 

Japan: relations with, UK statement 

n09> a 9 ^ ; Peace Treaty with L5, 

Mutual Security Act funds* 10 1 
lf(4); 24.1, lf(7) footnote ’ 

Foster, Air Marshal Sir Robert 
Appointed Commander, 2nd Allied 
Tactical Air Force 1.5, lf(63) 

[Over 
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France see also South East Asia 
Anglo-French dispute on Ecrehos and 
Minquier Islets settled 24.1, lh(14) 
Defence expenditure 21.2, lf(23, 24) 

G 

Gas Turbines 

UK-US agreement on exchange of 
technical information 6.3, 2b(13) 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) 

US Statement 15.5, 2e(24) 

General Assembly (UN) see also Aggres- 
sion, China, Collective Measures, 
Disarmament, Germany, Greece, 
International Law, Korea, Libya, 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
Palestine, South Africa, South- 
West Africa, Technical Assistance, 
UN International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, Yugoslavia 
Sixth Session: statement by Mr. Eden 
7.2, lc(9); summary of principal 
resolutions 21.2, lc(ll); Mr. Eden’s 
report to UK Parliament 29.5, 1 c( 1 7) 

George VI 

Death of, messages of condolence 7.2, 
la(7) 

Germany 

R.2369 The West and Germany 8.4.52, 
L lg 

Berlin: Federal Republic’s aid to 29.5, 
lg(29); Three- Power declaration 

29.5, lg(32) 

Contractual agreements with Western 
Powers: background 29.5, lg(28); 
signature and provisions of 29.5, 
lg(27); statements by Mr. Eden 

29.5, lg(28); 12.6, lg(33); by other 
Foreign Ministers 29.5, lg(28); UK 
White Papers on 29.5, lg(27); 12.6, 
lg(33) and lg(36) 

Convention on rights and obligations 
of foreign forces 29.5, lg(30) 

Defence contribution: 6.3, lf(39); 
Western Powers declaration 21.2, 
lf(21); TCC report on defence ex- 
penditure 21.2, lf(21); UK White 
Paper 20.3, lf(41); Eisenhower re- 
port 3.4, lf(46); Mr. Eden 15.5, 
lb(24); Finance Convention with 
Western Powers 29.5, lg(30) 

Finance: TCC report on economic and 
financial position 2 1 .2, 1 f(22) ; Four- 
Power conference on external debts 
7.2, li(5); 17.4, 2e(21); 1.5, li(19); 
Convention on contribution to 
western defence 29.5, lg(30) 
Relations with the West: Western 
Powers’ conference 21.2, lf(20); 
UK statements 7.2, lg(21); 6.3, 
lf(39); Mr. Eden 15.5, lb(24) 
Reparations: 3-Power statement on 

12.6, lg(33) 

Saar: 7.2, lg(22); 29.5, lg(32) 


Germany — cont. 

Unity: UN Commission established 
10.1, li(2); 21.2, lc(13); UK- 
USSR exchange of Notes 3.4, li(12); 
Federal Chancellor’s statement 3.4, 
1 i( 1 4) ; UK Note 15.5, li(20); UN 
Commission’s report 15.5, li(23); 
UN General Assembly discussions 

29.5, lc(18) 

Gold see Sterling Area 
Greece 

Mutual Security Act funds 10.1, lf(4) 
Relations with UK : Gifts from RAF 

1.5, 2b(25); visits of children 1.5, 
2h(9) 

UN General Assembly resolutions: 
Peace Observation Commission in 
Balkans 22. 1 , 1 c( 1 3) ; repatriation of 
Greek children 22.1, lc(13) 

UK Military aid: 3.4, lf(50); with- 
drawal of service missions, work of 
missions 3.4, lf(50); 1.5, lf(64); 
work of RAF mission 12.6, lf(75) 

Guatemala 

UK-Guatemala exchange of Notes 6.3, 
lh(38) 

H 

Haiti 

Health: yaws control 10.1, 2c(2) 

Hall-Patch, Sir Edmund 
UK representative on International 
Monetary Fund and International 
Bank 12.6, 2b(31) 

Harriman, Averell 

Appointed Director of US Mutual 
Security Agency 10.1, lf(4) 

Statement on TCC (NATO) 10.1, lf(l) 

Health see World Health Organization, 
Yaws 

Hoyer-Millar, Sir Frederick 

UK Permanent representative on 
NATO Council 17.4, lf(58) 

Human Rights 

UK statement on national self-deter- 
mination in USSR 21.2, la(19) 

UN General Assembly discussions: 
UK report on 29.5, lc(19) 

Hungary 

Restrictions on diplomats, counter 
restrictions in UK 20.3, la(21, 22) 

I 

Iceland 

Anglo-Icelandic fisheries case 29.5, 
lh(67); 26.6, lh(85) 

Indo- China 

Background on resistance to Com- 
munist aggression 17.4, le(3) 
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Indo- China — cant. 

UK statements: 24.1, lb(7); 17.4, 
1 e< 3) ; 1.5, le(5) 

Indonesia 

Health: yaws control 10.1, 2c(2) 

International African Institute 

R.2232 Guide to International Organiz- 
ations, Part II 

International Air Transport Association 
(I AT A) 

Tourist class fares: international agree- 
ment 3.4, 2f(2) 

International Alliance of \\ omen 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

Activities: 3.4. lh(49) 

Korea: germ warfare ‘investigation’ 
3.4, lh(49) 

International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (IBRD) 

Anglo-Persian oil dispute: IBRD part 
in negotiations for settlement 10.1 
lh(2); 20.3, lh(42) 

UK representative 12.6. 2b(31) 

Use of IBRD to prevent economic 
recessions 24.1, 2a(l) 


International Court of Justice 

Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case 24.1 
1 h( 14) 

Delimitation of territorial waters* 
29.5, 1 h(67) 

Anglo-French case on Ecrehos and 
Minquier Islets 24.1, lh(14) 

Anglo-Persian oil case: R.240I A 
Background to the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Case 15.5.52 I. Ih; case before 
Court 1.5, lh(57); hearing on 

Court’s competence 26.6, lh(75) 

South West Africa, 21.2, 1 c( 1 5) 

UK policy on judicial settlement of 
disputes 24.1, lh( 15) 

International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations , Part II 

International Federation of Air Line 
Pilots’ Associations 

Annual conference; functions and 
membership 12.6, 2f(4) 

International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Federation of Journalists 

Inauguration by world congress 15 s 
la(26) ‘ ’ 


International Broadcasting Organization 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Chamber of Commerce 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Committee of the Red 
Cross 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

Korea : investigation of bacteriological 
warfare charges proposed 20.3. 
lh(45); investigation help offered 
3.4, lh(48) 

Record of work: 3.4, lh(49) 

International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU) 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

R.2351 British Trade Unions and Inter- 
national Associations (ICFTU) 10 3 

pp.8-16, I. 2g 

May Day manifesto and broadcast 1 5 
2g(3) 


International Federation of Members of 
the Resistance Movement and Vic- 
tims of Fascism 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part I! 


International Help for Children 

Work of the organization: 1.5, 2h(9) 


International Labour Organization (ILO) 
As }* : , A «> sl ? n Manpower Conference 
10.1, 2g( 1); Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee on wages 10.1, 2g(2); Asian 
Technical Conference 10 . 1 , 2g(2T 
Co-operation with ECAFE 10 1 
2g(l) ' ’ 




. * v/. i - Z, I 

Convennons, reviewed by Brussels 
Treaty Organization 24.1, 2b(4) 
Egypt report on Canal Zone labour 

21.2, lh(34) 


nuiiuiiai 


- louvuvo, 


— — .. uiot/ risr 

International Court of Justice 
UN General Assembly : legal questions 
discussed 29.5, lc(20) 


International Co-operative Alliance 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Council of Women 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 


International Materials Conference 
Allocatmns of copper zinc, tungsten 
and molybdenum 10.1, 2d(l) 
Fr^worM production and consump- 
tion: tables 1.5, 2d( 1 7) P 

Relationship to OEEC: 26.6, 2d(29) 
Report for 1951-52: 1.5, 2d( l 6) 

[Over 
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International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

Use of to prevent economic recessions 

24.1, 2a(l) 

UK representative 12.6, 2b(31) 

International Organization of Employers 

R.2232 Guide to International Or - 
ganizations , Part II 

International Organization of Journalists 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

Communist domination of: 15 5 
1 a(26) ' ’ 

International Organization for Stan- 
dardization 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Press Institute 
First general assembly 15.5, la(27) 
Work of 15.5, la(27) 

International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) 

Director’s report 24.1, 2h(l) 

UK financial contribution 24.1, 2h(3) 
Wound up 24.1, 2h(l) 

International Union for Child Welfare 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Union of Official Travel 
Organizations 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Union of Students 
R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 

International Whaling Commission 
Fourth meeting; history of organiza- 
tion 12.6, 2d(27) 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations, Part II 
UK Group : annual report 29.5, la(28) 

Iran see Persia 

Iraq 

Defence: Anglo- Iraqi air exercises 

10.1, le(2) 

Oil: agreement with UK companies; 
exports; expansion of production 

10.1, 2d(4); new pipeline completed 
1.5, 2d(19); new pipeline 26.6, 
2d(29) 

Irish Republic 

Sterling area balances, discussions 
with UK 21.2, 2e(l 1) 

Iron and Steel 

European production increased, ECA 
report 10.1, lf(5) 

UK-US agreement on supplies 24.1, 
2b(3) 


Iron and Steel — cont. 

World production and consumption* 
tables 15.5, 2d(20) 

Ismay, Lord 

Appointed NATO Secretaiy-General • 
biographical note 20.3, lf(41) 

Israel 

Mutual Security Act funds 10.1, lf(4) 
Relations wit i Arab States, UK state- 
ment 24.1, lg(l 8) 

Italy 

General Assembly, resolution on UN 
membership 21.2, lc(13) 

Peace Treaty: UK note 10.1, li(l); 
background to recent developments 

10.1, li(l); restrictions on armed 
forces 10 . 1 , li(l) footnote 3 
Trieste: association with Zone A 
administration 15.5, li(24); financial 
and economic agreements with 
Zone A 15.5, li(26) 

J 

Jamaica 

Health: yaws research and control 

10.1, 2c(l) 

Japan 

Facilities for UN troops fighting in 
Korea 1.5, lh(61) 

India and 1.5, 1 i( 1 9) 

Relations with China: UK statement 
7.2, 1 a(9) ; Yoshida-Dulles letter 
7.2, la(9) 

Treaties: Security Treaty with USA in 
force 1.5, le(5); Multilateral Peace 
Treaty in force 1.5, 1 i( 1 8) ; conse- 
quential developments 1.5, li(18); 
Soviet statement on 1.5, li(19); 
Peace Treaty with Chinese 
Nationalist Government 1.5, li(19) 

Jebb, Sir Gladwyn 

Statements: on bacteriological warfare 
3.4, 1 h(48) ; 26.6, ld(18, 20); on dis- 
armament 20.3, 1 d(8) ; 29.5, ld(10); 
12.6, 1 d( 1 6) ; on German unity 10.1, 

1 i(2) ; on Kashmir 24.1, lh(25); on 
UN membership 24.1, lc(5) 

Jordan 

Defence: Anglo- Jordanian exercises 

10.1, le(2) 

K 

Kashmir 

Security Council: UN Representa- 
tive’s second report 10.1, lh(13); 
report considered 10.1, lh(24); 

Soviet accusations against Western 
Powers 24. 1 , 1 h(25) ; UK reply 24. 1 , 
lh(25) 

Korea 

R.2417 Korea and the United Nations 
1945-52, 1.6.52 I. lh 
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Korea — cont. 

Armistice negotiations: 10 . 1 , 1 h( 10) • 

24.1. 1 h( 23 ) ; 21.2, !h(36); 20.3,' 
1 h(43) ; 17.4, lh(55); UN proposals 
(Mr. Eden) 15.5, lh(63) 

Bacteriological warfare allegations: 
20.3, lh(45); 17.4, lh(56); oilers for 
investigation 3.4, lh(48) 

Casualties: United Nations forces 7.2, 
1 h(32) 


Commonwealth forces: contribution 
(Mr. Churchill) 29.5, 1 hf 67) 

Mutual Security Act funds: 10.1, lf(4r 

24.1, lf(7) footnote 

Prisoners ol war held by Communists - 
numbers 15.5, lh(63) 

Prisoners of war held by UN: riots 
20 3, lh(44); screening 15.5, lh(63), 
(Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) 26.6, lh(84) - 
Koje Island (Mr. Eden) 12.6, 1 h(72) : 
background 12.6, lh(73) 

Russian arms and supplies 20.3, lh(46) 
South Korea: political developments 
in (Mr. Eden) 12.6, lh(71); back- 
ground 12.6, I h(72) 

Strength of Communist forces - 1 5 
1 h(60); 20.5, I h(67) 

UK forces: Gloucestershire Regiment 
returns to UK 10.1, 1 h( 12); Royal 
Marine Commando’s return to UK 

21.2, lh(37); RAF contribution I 5 
1 h(61 ) 


UK statements: 24. 1, lb(6); Mr. Chur- 
chill 24.1, lg(17); review of opera- 
tions 1951-52 29.5, I h(65); Mr. 
L den7 .2 1 h(3 1); 15.5, lh(63); 12.6, 
h(71); 26.6, lh(83); Lord Reading 

7.4, 1 h(55); Lord Salisbury 17.4, 
I h(56) 

UN Command: appointment of 
General Mark Clark 1.5, I h(6! ); 
Mr. Eden on consultation 26.6 
lh(84); statement by General Ride- 
way 1.5, 1 h(60) 

U N forces: facilities in Japan 1.5, 
lh(6lj: natl0ns contr 'Buting 1.5, 

UN General Assembly: discussions 
postponed 10. 1, lc(4); special 

session to be held 7.2, lh(31)- 21 ^ 


Kremlin Orbit see also Communism 
Germany, Korea, USSR 
Diplomatic privileges: restrictions on 

20.3, la(21); UK and Soviet orbit 
practices compared 20.3, la(22) 
National self-determination in USSR 
UK statement 21.2, la( 1 9) 


L 

Labour see also I LO 

Europe: Council of Europe Assembly 
recommendations 10.1, lg(12) 

Latin America 

UK engineering training mission to: 
15.5, 2e(8) 


de Lattre de Tassigny, Marshal 

Biographical note 24.1, lb(9) footnote 

Lead 

UK supplies to USA 20.3, 2b(18) 

U 2b(l I ) agreement on su PPlies 21.2, 


League of Red Cross Societies 
R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations , Part II 

Liaison Committee of Women's Inter- 
national Organizations 
R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations , Part 1 1 


Liberia 

Mutual Security Act 
Title 2) 10.1, I f(4) 


tunds (under 


Libya 

Finance : 10.1, la(4); sterling area 
membership 10 . 1 , 2e< 3) 

I ndependence : proclaimed 1 0. 1 1 a( 1 ) ■ 

saww *** 1 

''“10 f "" d ‘ lu "‘ fa 

Relations with UK: 10.1, 1 a (4) • 72 

lad 7) ’ V 

I r mted Nations: Commissioner for 
Libya 10.1, Ia(3); membership 

recommended 21.2, lc(14); General 

Assernbl^resomtions 10. 1, l a (2); 

Lloyd, Selwyn 

Statements: ‘Britain and the United 
States broadcast 17.4, lb(16); on 
collective measures 10.1, i c (l, 2): 
on delimitation of territorial waters 
r 9- - 5 ’ 11^7); on diplomatic privi- 

m C i S ,a( ^7 ,; on disarmament 
10.1 ld(l); on Korea 26.6, lh(84); 
on Libyan independence 7.2 la(17) - 

on Spain 3.4, la(23) 1 '* 

Locusts 

Invasions in Middle East and Africa- 

international control, UK aid 29 5 
2a( 1 2) 


Lydford, Air Vice-Marshal H. T. 
Biographical note; designated Air 
Commander, North Sea 17.4, lf(59) 

M 


Admiral (USN) 

Appointed Supreme Allied Com- 

^Hlfd^ 1130110 ’ biographical note 

Tour of NATO capitals 6.3, lf(38) 
Statement 3.4, lf(49) 


Mansd-gh , Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice J. 
Biographical note; designated Com- 
mander North East Atlantic sub- 
area 17.4, lf(59) 
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Marshall Aid see Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration 


Merer, Air Vice-Marshal J. W. F. 
Appointed UK representative to 
EDC conference; biographical note 

17.4, lf(56) 

Middle East see also Egypt, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Libya, Muscat and Oman, 
Oil, Palestine, Persia and Turkey 
British Middle East Office (BMEO): 
Development Division transferred 

15.5, 2e(8) 

Defence: R.2392 The Defence of the 
Middle East 1.6.52 I. le; exercises, 
Anglo-Iraqi air 10.1, le(2); Anglo- 
Jordanian 10.1, le(2); UK reply to 
Soviet Note 10.1, le(l); UK state- 
ments, by C-in-C Middle East 10.1, 
1 h( 5), Mr. Churchill 24.1, 1 g( 1 8), 
Mr. Eden 24.1, lb(3) 

Locust invasions: 29.5, 2a(12) 

Mutual Security Act funds for Near 
East 10.1, lf(4) 

UK-US joint statement 10.1, lg(3) 

Minerals see also Aluminium, Copper, 
Gold, Iron and Steel, Lead, Molyb- 
denum, Tin, Tungsten, Zinc, Coal 
Agreements: UK-US on supplies 24.1, 
2b(3); 21.2, 2b(ll) 

European production increased: ECA 
report 10.1, lf(5) 

International Materials Conference: 
allocations of scarce minerals 10.1, 
2d(l) 

Molybdenum see International Materials 
Conference 


Muscat and Oman 

Relations with UK: Treaty 10.1, la(5) 
Background 1508-1951 10.1, la(5) 


Mutual Security Act and Programme 
(US) 

Administration: 10.1, lf(4); 20.3, 

2b(17) 

Aid to UK: 7.2, 1 f( 1 9) ; UK statement 

7.2, 1 f( 1 9) ; 3.4, 2b(23) 

Funds recommended 1952-53, 20.3, 

2b( 1 6) 

Provisions of Act 10.1, lf(3) 

Regional allocations of funds: 10.1, 
lf(4); 20.3, 2b(16) 

Soviet complaints in UN General 
Assembly 21.2, lc( 1 5) 

US special representative in Europe 
24.1, lf(9) 


Mutual Security Agency (US) 

Administration: 10.1, lf(4); 20.3, 

2b( 1 7) 

Establishment 10.1, lf(3) 

Director appointed 10.1, lf(4) 

Objectives: 10.1, lf(5); 20.3, 2b(16) 


N 

Navigational Aids 

Decca Navigators: radio navigational 
aids for shipping and aircraft, inter- 
national use of 12.6, 2f(3) 

Navy, Royal see Royal Navy 

Naval Aviation 

RN catapult for US Navy: 1.5, lf(65) 

Non-Self-Governing Territories 

UN General Assembly: Sixth Session 
discussions on (UK report) 29.5, 
lc(l 9, 20) 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) 

Aims: Council’s declaration on 6.3, 
lf(34); Gen. Eisenhower on 3.4, 
lf(43, 44); Mr. Eden on 17.4, lf(56) 
Bases and facilities in UK: joint UK- 
US statement 10.1, lg(3) 
Commands: Atlantic, UK-US agree- 
ment 24.1, lf(8); appointments 

7.2, 1 f( 1 2) ; Channel 21.2, lf(24); 
Southern Europe, inclusion of 
Greece and Turkey 6.3, lf(33); re- 
organization of European Tactical 
Air Command 1.5, lf(63) 

Council: Lisbon meeting, Mr. Eden’s 
review 6.3, lf(31); communiques 

6.3, lf(32); composition and func- 
tions of 17.4, lf(57); UK permanent 
representative 17.4, lf(58) 

Council of Deputies: Mr. Spofford 
resigns chairmanship 24.1, lf(9) 
Defence Production Board: new chair- 
man appointed 10.1, lf(2); resigna- 
tion of Mr. Herod 10.1, lf(3) 
Eisenhower’s Report: 3.4, lf(43) 
European Defence Community: 
Council’s decisions on relations with 

6.3, lf(32); protocol to Treaty for 
reciprocal obligations with 29.5, 
lf(70) 

Exercises : 

Air Display: 26.6, lf(77) 

Combined exercise: 12.6, lf(74) 
Named: ‘Grand Slam’ 21.2, lf(25); 

6.3, lf(37); ‘Bandeau II’ 20.3, 

1 f(42) ; ‘Castanets’ 29.5, lf(73); 

26.6, lf(76); ‘Beehive II’ 12.6, 
lf(74); ‘Main Brace’ 26.6, lf(76); 
‘June Primer’ 26.6, lf(77); 
‘Viking’ 26.6, lf(77) 

Naval: 24.1, lf(10); 21.2, lf(25); 

6.3, lf(37); 20.3, lf(42); 3.4, 
lf(49); 29.5, lf(73); 12.6, lf(74) 
Infrastructure programme: UK con- 
tribution 6.3, lf(28) 

Member countries: list of 15.5, 2d(20) 
footnote 2 

North Atlantic Community: com- 
mittee’s report 7.2, lf( 14); social and 
cultural co-operation 7.2, lf(l 5) ; 

6.3, lf(34) 

Petroleum Planning Committee estab- 
lished 3.4, lf(48) 
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Atbntfc Treaty Organization 
(!\A1 0) — cont. 

Reorganization: Council decisions at 

Lisbon 6.3, lf(34); Mr. Eden on, 

* f (.J * ^ ; 6.3, 1 f(3 1 ) ; details of 
I ' .4, 1 f(56) 

Resources and requirements 10. 1 , I f(i ) 
SACEUR: first annual report 3.4 
lf(43); General Eisenhower's resig- 
nation 17.4, Iff 60); General Ridg- 
way appointed 1.5. Iff 63) 

SAC! ANT: Admiral McCormick 
appointed 7.2, Iff 12): problems of 
Atlantic control 3.4, 1 f(49); strength 
ot naval forces, relative contribu- 
tions 3.4, I f(49) ; organization of 

17.4, lf(59); subordinate com- 
manders appointed 17.4, Iff 59) 

Secretariat: appointments to 26.6 
Iff 76); function of 17.4 Iff 58) 
Secretary-General: Lord Ismay ap- 
pointed 20.3, If(4l); takes office 

7.4. Iff 56); function of 17.4, I f( 58) 
SHAPE: visit of British M.P.s 24.1. 

1 ft 10); training conference 20.3, 
11(42); tactical exercise and staff 
conference 17,4. 1060); visit of ( >K 
Defence Minister 17.4, 1061) 

Sp j i 'p 4 qUeStl0n ° l adm ission of 3.4. 

Standardization of arms and equip- 
ment: UK-US joint statement 10. 1 
I g(4) 

Standing Group: liaison officer to 
Council appointed 3.4, 1019) 

Strength of armed forces: Eisenhower 
report 3.4, lf(44, 46) 

Temporary Council Committee' 7 1 
lftll); report 10.1, Iffl);6.3, if(33* 
35), General Eisenhower s letter on 

10.1, 102); Mr. Averell Harriman 
statement 1 0.1, Iffl); report on 
German contribution to Western 
defence 21.2, lf('2l) 

UK contribution: Lord Alexander on 

1.5, 1 b(22) 

UK statements: Lord Alexander 1.5 
lb(22); Mr. Churchill 24.1, lf(7)- 
Mr. Eden 24.1, lbf4); 7.2, Iff 11) : 
6.3,lf(3l):17.4,lf(56) )% 

US special representative for NATO 
matters 24.1, Iff 9) 

Norway see also Fisheries 

Anglo-Norwegian fisheries case 24.1 
lh(14) 

Nutting, Anthony 

Statements: on Council of Europe 

12.6, 1 gf 34) ; on Persian oil 26.6, 

1 h(83); on UK aid to under- 
developed countries 26.6, 2c( 11); 
on UK contribution to UN and UN 
agencies 26.6, 2c(l 1) 

O 

Oil, see also Iraq, Persia 
Middle East production, 1951 esti- 
mates 10.1, 2d(6) 

World production, 1951 estimates 
17.4, 2d(12) 
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Oman see Muscat and Oman 

Organization of Central American States 

Creation of: 6.3, lhf38) footnote 

Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC) 

Coal: report and recommendations on 

24.1, 2df8); 3.4, 2df9) 

Co-operation with other organiza- 
tions: 12.6, 2bf32) 

Council of Ministers meetings - 3 4 
2b(20); 12.6, 2bf30) 

Developments and principal activities 
in 1951 : 10.1, 2b(l) 

Election of officers: 12.6, 2b(31) 
International Materials Conference- 
relationship to 26.6, 2d(29) 

Member countries: list of 15.5, 2d(20) 
loot note 3 

Overseas territories: development 

12.6, 2b(32) 

Production in Western Europe, report 
on 3.4, 2b(20) 

Surveys presented to Council of 

LT p 4 : 4 econd I01 > IgdU; third 

12.6, 2h( 32 ) 

I ec finical Assistance: programme 

!?•!’ 2b(2); 15.5, 2b(29); studies on 

12.6, 2b(33) 

UK and: (Mr. Butler) 3.4, 2b(20) - 

1.5, 1 b( 1 9) ' 

UK import cuts: 10.1, lg(l 1)- 155 
2b(29) 6 

OK trade with Western Europe - 
statistics 1.5, 2b(24) * 


Palestine 

R efug e es. Mutual Security Act funds 

10.1, I f(4) 

UN Genera! AsscmWy: resolutions on 
UN Conciliation Commission 21.2 

1 c( 14); on relief and refugees 21 2 
1 c( 14) ’ 

‘Peace’ Movement 

Agencies: connection with bacterio- 
logical warfare charges 17.4, lh(56) 

Persia 

.see Oil nationaliza- 
tion below 

Mutual Security Act funds 10.1, lf(4) 
Oil nationalization: R.2401 A Back - 

f c OI J'c{ r ? the An $lo- Per sian Oil Case 
15.5 52 E lh; UK-Persian Notes on 
°fi. .disposal 10.1, f h( I ) ; 24. 1 , lh(21)* 
statement of principles by Inter- 
nationa iBank, UK and Persian 

replies 10.1, I h(2, 3); UK-US state 

on Banks initiative 10.1 
negotiations adjourned 20.3 
1 h(42); negotiations, statement by 
mernat.oual Bank 17.4, lh(51) 
UK-Persian Notes 17.4, lh(54)- 
International Court of Justice, back- 
ground 1.5, lh(57), UK and Persian 

- c f. ses ’-5. Ih(58), domestic 
jurisdiction and UN Charter 1.5, 

[Over 
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Persia — cont. 

Oil nationalization — cont. 

lh(59), competence of International 
Court, UK and Persian cases 26.6, 
lh(75); Security Council proceed- 
ings 1.5, lh(59); Aden Court injunc- 
tion on Persian oil cargo, UK state- 
ments 26.6, lh(82) 

UK Consulates, closure of: Anglo- 
Persian Notes 10.1, lh(l); 24.1, 
lh(21); 17.4, lh(55) 

UK statements: 24.1, lb(4); Mr. Eden 
7.2, lh(32); 6.3, lh(40); 7.2, lh(32); 
26.6, lh(82); Mr. Nutting 26.6, 
lh(83) 

US Military Aid: to be resumed 1.5, 

1 h(60) 

US policy on loans to: 20.3, lh(43); 

1.5, lh(60) 

Petroleum Planning Committee see North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Pflimlin Plan see Council of Europe— 
European Authority for Agriculture 

Philippines Republic 

Mutual Security Act funds 10.1, lf(4); 

24.1, lf(7) footnote 
Mutual Security Treaty with USA: in 
force 1.5, le(5) 

Plant Protection 

UK research 7.2, 2b(10) 

UK-US agreement between companies 
7.2, 2b( 10) 

Power, Admiral Sir A. J. 

Appointed Allied C-in-C Channel, 
biographical note 21.2, lf(24) 
Succeeded by Admiral Sir John 
Edelsten 12.6, lf(74) 

Press see International Federation of 
Journalists, International Organiza- 
tion of Journalists, International 
Press Institute 

Production 

Anglo-American Productivity Coun- 
cil: work of 15.5, 2b(26); survey of 
UK teams’ visits to USA 15.5, 
2b(27) 

British Productivity Council: to be set 
up 15.5, 2b(26) 

European: increase (ECA report) 10.1, 
lf(5) 

Mining and manufacturing: tables 

29.5, 2a(8) 

Under-developed countries: need for 
international action, UN report 

29.5, 2a(7) 

World production: UN reports on 
economic developments 29.5, 2a(6) 

R 

Raw Materials see also Minerals, Agri- 
culture, International Raw Materials 
Conference 


Raw Materials — cont. 

Free World production and consump- 
tion: tables 1.5, 2d(17) 

UK-US statement on scarce raw 
materials 10.1, lg(4) 

World production (metals, chemicals, 
rubber, fibres and forest products); 
tables 29.5, 2a(9) 

Rearmament see Defence, NATO 

Reading, Lord 

Statements: Korea 17.4, lh(55); UK 
trade with China 1.5, 2e(23); South 
and South-East Asia 6.3, 2c(6); 
17.4, le(3); 29.5, 2c(9, 10) 

Red Cross see International Committee 
of the Red Cross, League of Red 
Cross Societies 

Refugees see also IRO, Korea, Palestine, 
UNRWA 

Aid to : British Council for, 24. 1 , 2h(3) ; 
UK 24.1, 2h(2, 4); UN General 
Assembly recommendations 21.2, 
lc( 1 5) ; US Mutual Security Act 

24. 1 , 2h(2) 

Arab: UKaidfor24.1,2h(3); Mr.Nut- 
ting on 26.6, 2c( 11); resettlement 
plan 24.1, 2h(3) 

Convention on status 24.1, 2h(2) 
European: Council of Europe Assem- 
bly recommendations 10.1, 1 g( 1 2) 
High Commissioner’s Office: 24.1, 
2h(l); programme 24.1, 2h(2) 
Inter-Governmental Committee for 
Migrants 24.1, 2h(2) 

IRO wound up 24.1, 2h(l) 

UN General Assembly: discussions 

24.1, 2h(l); recommendations 21.2, 
1 c( 1 4) 

Ridgway, General Matthew B. (US) see 
also North Atlantic Treaty Organiz- 
ation 

Appointment as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, biographical note 

1.5, lf(63) 

Roumania 

Restrictions on diplomats, counter- 
restrictions in UK 20.3, la(21) 

Royal Air Force see also Greece 

Overseas activities during 1951, 6.3, 
lf(30) 

Royal Navy see also North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 
41st Royal Marine Commando, return 
from Korea 21.2, lh(37) 

Overseas: activities, during 1951 6.3, 
lf(28); in Suez Canal 10.1, lh(8) 

S 

Saar 

Contractual agreements: German re- 
servation concerning Saar agree- 
ments 29.5, lg(32) 
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Saar —cant. 

Council of Europe, Dr. Adenauer's 
statement 20.3, lg(23) 

UK. statement: Mr. Eden 7.2, 1 gf 22) 

SACEUR see North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

SACLANT see North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 

Salisbury. Lord 

Statements: ‘Britain and the Com- 
monwealth’ broadcast 17.4, I b( 1 4) : 
Korea, bacteriological warfare 
allegations 17.4, lh(56) 

Schuman Plan see European Coal and 
Steel Community 

Security ( ouncil, see also Bacteriological 
Warfare, Disarmament 
Admission of new UN members 24.1, 
lc(5); Italy 24.1, Id 7) 
Anglo-Pcrsian oil dispute: 1.5, lh(59) 
Chile, Pakistan and Greece elected 
24.1, lc( 8) 

Collective measures 21.2, let 12) 
Kashmir 10.1, lh(l3) 

Science see also Atomic Energy, Gas 
Turbines, Naval Aviation, Naviga- 
tional Aids, World Federation of 
Scientific Workers 

Antarctica, international scientific ex- 
pedition 6.3, 2h( 5) 


South-West Africa 

UN General Assembly: 21.2, lc(15)- 
29.5, lc(19) 

Soviet Union see USSR 
Spain 

UK statement: Mr. Selw-yn Lloyd 3.4 
1 af 23) 

Standardization of Arms see NATO 
Steel see Iron and Steel 
Sterling Area 

Balance of payments: Commonwealth 
Conference agreements 24.1, 2e(5)- 
with EPU 7.2, 2b(9); UK-Jrish dis- 
cussions 21.2, 2e( 11); UK White 
Paper on 17.4,2e(14); Mr. Butler on 
rearmament and 1.5, 1 bf 20) ; ECA 
report on deterioration 15.5. 2b(28) 
Gold and dollar reserves: UK deficit, 
Government action 10. 1. 2e(l); 7.2 
2e(9); 20.3. 2eM2); UK White 
Paper 17.4, 2e( 1 6) 

Libya joins 10.1, 2eU3) 

Reserves: first quarter 3.4, 2e( 1 3)- in 
June 12.6, 2e(27) 

Membership 10.1. 2e(3) 

Sterling, use of 24.1, 2e(5) (also issued 
as a reference paper R.2308 The Use 
ot Sterling 20.1.52, I. 2e); trans- 
ferable accounts system, list of 
countries 24.1, 2e(7); UK sterling 
liabilities 17.4, 2e( 1 6) 


SHAPE see NATO 
Siam see Thailand 


Stevens, Air Marshal Sir A. C. 

Appointed Air C-in-C Channel, bio- 
graphical note 21.2, lf(25) 


Slim, Field-Marshal Sir William 

Statement: UK defence contribution 
17.4, 1 f ( 6 1 ) 

Visit to USA: military lectures 15.5, 
1 f(67) 

Socialist International 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations , Part // 

South Africa (Union of) see also South- 
West Africa 

Treatment of Indians: UN General 
Assembly discussion 21.2, lc(15) 

South-East Asia see also Burma, Indo- 
China, Indonesia, Thailand 

Appointment of French High Com- 
mission UK statement 17.4, le(3) 

Chinese intervention, threat of: UK 
statements 24.1, lb(7); Mr. Chur- 
chill 24.1, 1 g( 1 8) 

Defence: UK-US statement 10.1, 

1 8(3) ; French contribution (Lord 
Reading) 17.4, le(3); UK contribu- 
tion to (Lord Alexander) 1.5, lf(62) 

Health: WHO medical mission 20.3, 

2h(7); WHO regional office 20.3, 
2h(7) 

Mutual Security Act funds 10.1, lf(4) 

UK statement: 1.5, le(5) 


v aiuu A ci cuso ngypt 


R.2392 The Defence of the Middle East 
1.6.52, I. le 

Egyptian Note on naval forces ">4 1 
1 h( 18) 

Royal Navy’s work in 10.1, I h(8) 


Sudan 

Constitutional development* 10 1 
lh(9); 24.1, 1 h(20) ; draft 'self- 
government statute 1952 3.4, lh(47)- 
submitted to Co-domini 29.5, 1 h(70) 
Delegation visiting Egypt 29.5, lh(70) 
Economic development 10.1, lh(9) 
Legislative Assembly: continuation 
29.5, lh(70) 

Plebiscite proposals 10.1, lh(9) 



Technical Assistance see also Aid to 
Development, UN Technical Assist- 
ance Administration 

Asian inland waterways, UK technical 
assistance 24. 1 , 2c(3) 

Commonwealth contributions 21 2 
2c(5) * * 


— — • j ) 

FBI Scholarship Scheme, mission to 
Latin America, scholars in United 
Kingdom 15.5, 2c(8) 
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Technical Assistance — cont. 

ILO: 10.1, 2g(l) 

Middle East: Locust swarms, UK and 
other assistance 29.5, 2a(12) 

OEEC surveys 12.6, 2b(33) 

United Nations: General Assembly 
recommendations 21.2, lc(16); con- 
ference 21.2, 2c(5) 

United Kingdom: visits to, by Aust- 
rian technicians 20.3, 2b( 18); or- 
ganization of visits 20.3, 2b(19); 
medical experts for South-East 
Asia 20.3, 2h(7); UK technicians 
for South and South-East Asia 29.5, 
2c( 1 0) ; supplying of experts by UK 
Ministry of Labour 26.6, 2c(12) 

Telecommunications 

UK: international centre 3.4, 2f(l) 

Temporary Council Committee (TCC) 
see NATO 

Thailand 

Health: yaws control 10.1, 2c(2); 
WHO conference 10.1, 2c(2) 

Tin 

UK-US agreement on supplies 24.1, 
2b(3) 

UK statements: 21.2, 2b(ll); 20.3, 
2b( 1 8) ; supplies to USA 20.3, 2b( 1 8) 

Tractor Industry 

European: ECE report 20.3, 2a(3); 

production tables 20.3, 2a(4) 

UK: production 20.3, 2a(3); export 
tables 20.3, 2a(4) 

World: use of tractors 20.3, 2a(3); 
prices 20.3, 2a(4) 

Trade see also Dollar Export Council, 
Finance, International Chamber of 
Commerce, Minerals 
Africa: UN report on developments 

29.5, 2a(10) 

. East-West: Mr. Eden and Mr. Hop- 
kinson on 1.5, 2e(22, 23) 

European: Council of Europe recom- 
mendations 10.1, lg(ll) 

Middle East: UN report on develop- 
ments 29.5, 2a(10) 

Moscow Economic Conference 1.5, 
2e(22, 23) 

Sterling area 10.1, 2e(l) 

United Kingdom: 10.1, 2e(2); analysis 
of exports and imports, tables 12.6, 
2e(27) ; liberalization (Mr. Butler) 

1.5, lb(19, 20); distribution 1951 
17.4, 2e(17); with China, back- 
ground 29.5, 2e(25) ; (Lord Reading) 

1.5, 2e(23); (Mr. Eden) 29.5, 2e(25); 
with Western Europe (Mr. Butler) 

1.5, 1 b( 19) ; statistics 1.5, 2b(24) 

USA: UK dollar earnings, UK 
memorandum and US reply 17.4, 
2e(18); Tariffs, US reply to UK 
representations 15.5, 2e(24) 


Trade Unions see also International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
World Federation of Trade Unions 

International organization: R.235I 
British Trade Unions and Inter- 
national Organizations 10.3.52, 1. 2g 
(first and second Internationals — 
pre-war international organization 
— split between Communist and 
non-communist international or- 
ganizations — setting up of ICFTU) 

Traill, Air Vice-Marshal T. C. 

Designated Air Commander North- 
East Atlantic, biographical note 

17.4, lf(59) 

Transferable Accounts System reeFinance 

Transport see Canals and Waterways, 
Civil Aviation 

Trieste 

Administration of Zone A: UK-US- 
Italian talks 3.4, li(14); UK-US- 
Italian agreement 15.5, li(24), Yugo- 
slav objections 15.5, li(26); financial 
and economic agreements with Italy 

15.5, li(26) footnote 

Administrative elections 3.4, 1 i( 1 5) 

UK statements: Mr. Eden 3.4, li(14); 

15.5, li(26) 

Tripolitania see Libya 

Trusteeship Council (UN) 

Salvador elected 24.1, lc(8) 

T ungsten 

Allocations: see International 

Materials Conference 

Turkey 

Mutual Security Act funds 10.1, lf(4) 

U 

United Kingdom 

Entries relating will be found under 
appropriate subject heads or, where 
UK relations with other countries 
are concerned, under appropriate 
territorial heads. Statements and 
speeches by UK Ministers will be 
found under appropriate subject 
heads and names 

Foreign policy: broadcasts on ‘Britain 
and the Free World’ : Mr. Eden 3.4, 
lb(ll); Lord Salisbury 17.4, lb(14); 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 17.4, lb(16); 
Mr. Butler 1.5, 1 b( 1 9) ; Lord 

Alexander 1.5, lb(22) 

United Nations see also Agression, 
Atomic Energy, Bacteriological 
Warfare, China, Collective 
Measures, Disarmament, Eritrea, 
Formosa, General Assembly, Ger- 
many, Greece, Human Rights, Inter- 
national Court of Justice, Inter- 
national Law, Italy, Kashmir, 
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United Nations — cont. 

Korea, Libya, Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, Palestine, Refugees, Se- 
curity Council, South Africa, South- 
West Africa, Technical Assistance, 
Trusteeship Council, Veto, Yugo- 
slavia, ECOSOC and individual UN 
Specialized Agencies 
Membership: 24.1, lc(5); 7.2, lc(9); 

21.2, lc( 12, 13, 14); 29.5. J c( 1 8 ) 

UK and: Financial contribution, UK 
statement 26.6, 2c( 1 1 ) 

UN Disarmament Commission see Dis- 
armament 

UN Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) 

Report on world steel production and 
consumption 15.5, 2d(20) 

UN Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC) see also F.CAFE 
Report on measures against economic 
recession 24. 1 , 2a( 1 ) 

UN General Assembly resolutions on 
economic and social questions 21 2 
I c( 1 6) ; 29.5, 1 c( 1 9) 

UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) 

Teaching for international under- 
standing, UK pamphlet 1.5, 2h(8) 

UN International ( hildren’s Emergency 
Fund (UNICEF) 

UN General Assembly recommenda- 
tions on financial aid 21.2, 1 c( 1 6) 

UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 
Arab resettlement plan implementa- 
tion 24.1, 2h(4) 

Report and recommendations 24.1 
2h(3) 

UN Technical Assistance Administration 
(UNTAA) 

Asia: Joint report with EC.AFE on 
inland waterways 24.1, 2c(3) 

United States of America see also EC A, 
MSA and Mutual Security Act and 
Programme 

Defence expenditure 21.2, lf(23, 24) 
Foreign policy, evolution: Mr. Sel- 
wyn Lloyd on 17.4, 1 b( 1 7) 

Mutual Security Treaty with Philip- 
pines Republic in force 1.5, le(5) 
Pacific Security Treaty 1.5, lc(5) 
Security Treaty with Japan 1.5, Ie(5) 
United Kingdom: agreements with, 
on scarce materials supplies 24.1 
2b(3); 21.2, 2b( 1 1), 20.3, 2b(18), on 
gas turbine technology 6.3, 2b(13), 
on taxation 3.4, 2b(23); co-opera- 
tion in defence (Lord Alexander) 
1.5, lb(23), in economic affairs 
(EGA report) 15.5, 2b(28), in 
military affairs 1.5, lf(65), 15.5, 

I f(67) ; trade with 10.1, 2e(2); tariffs 
memoranda 15.5, 2e(24); UK state- 
ments on relations (Mr. Churchill) 

24.1, lg(20), (Mr. Selwyn Lloyd) 
17.4, 1 b( 1 6) 


USSR see also Kremlin Orbit, Com- 
munism 

Complaints: by Yugoslavia against 

21.2. I c( 14); by China against 21.2, 
led 5) 

National self-determination in, UK 
statement 21.2, lad 9) 

Policy: efiect of Western unity on 
(Mr. Eden) 15.5, lb(25) 

Restrictions on diplomats 20.3, la(2l, 

22 ); counter-restrictions in UK 20.3, 

1 a(2 1 ) 

Statements on : bacteriological warfare 
3.4, lh(49); Chinese troops in Burma 

10.1, lc(4); 7.2, la(8); collective 
measures 10. 1, lc(l); disarmament 

10.1, ld(2); 24.1, ld(5);20.3, ld(9); 
Japan 1.5, li(19); Korea 10.1, lc(4); 
UN membership 24.1, lc(5); use of 
veto 10.1, lc(3) 

Strength of armed forces; General 
Eisenhower on 3.4, lf(44); estimates 
of 29.5, ld(ll) 

Trade: Moscow International Econo- 
mic Conference 1.5, 2e(22) 



Veto 

Admission of new UN members: UK 
statement 24.1, lc(6) 

Collective Measures Committee: 
Soviet statement 10.1, lc(3) 


\\ 


NNestern Powers’ Conferences 

Four-Power on Germany’s external 
debts 7.2, li(5) 

Three-Power on Germany (London) 

21.2, 1 f( 20) ; with German Chan- 
cellor 21.2, 1 f( 20) 

UK-France in Paris 10.1, lg(l); 
Foreign Ministers 7.2, 1 f ( 1 5 ) 

UK-US in Washington 10.1, lg(2) 

UK-US-Italy on Trieste (London) 3 4 
li(14); 15.5, 1 i(24) 

Western Co-operation see also Atlantic 
Community, Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganization, Council of Europe, 
Defence, ECA, European Coal and 
Steel Community, EDC, EPU, 
Germany, International Materials 
Conference, Mutual Security Act 

^ n c d Er/?,S ramme ’ MSA * NATO, 
OEEC, USA, Western Powers’ Con- 
ferences. 

R.2358 Chronology of Western Co- 
operation 25.3.52, I. lg 

Commonwealth and: Lord Salisbury 
? n . I7 -4, lb(14); Commonwealth, 
United States and Europe, Mr 
Eden at Pilgrims’ Dinner 26.6, lg(35) 
text R.2425 25.6.52, I. lg ’ * ' 

UI £, an c : . Mr * Eden 3 - 4 ’ lb(ll); 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 17.4, lb(16); 
Mr. Butler 1.5, 1 b( 1 9) 

U, l ,t y : effect on Soviet Policy (Mr. 
Eden) 15.5, lb(24) 
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Whaling 

International Whaling Commission: 
fourth meeting 12.6, 2d(27) 

Production figures 12.6, 2d(27) 

Wolfram see Tungsten 

Women's International Democratic 
Federation (WIDF) 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 
ganizations , Part II 

Korea: ‘investigation’ into bacterio- 
logical warfare 3.4, lh(49) 

Women's International League for Peace 
and Freedom 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations , Part II 

World Assembly of Youth (WAY) 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Council of Churches 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(WFDY) 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Federation for Mental Health 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Federation of Scientific Workers 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

R.2351, I. 2g, pp. 4-7 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

Teaching mission to SE Asia 20.3, 
2h(7) 

Work of SE Asia regional office 20.3, 
2h(7) 

Yaws control 10.1, 2c(2) 

Epidemics in North Korea and China: 
offer to help control 3.4, lh(50) 

World Jewish Congress 
R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Medical Association 
R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

World Peace Council 

R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 
Moscow International Economic Con- 
ference: connection with 1.5, 2e(22) 

World Power Conference 
R.2232 Guide to International Or- 

ganizations, Part II 

Y 

Yaws 

Control campaigns and research; UK 
collaboration 10.1, 2c(l) 

Yugoslavia 

Defence: arms shipments from UK 
6.3, 2b( 14) ; 17.4, lf(61) 

Economic and financial aid from UK- 
US-France 6.3, 2b( 14) 

Trieste: objection to UK-US-Italian 
agreement 15.5, li(26) 

UK : trade agreements with 6.3, 2b( 1 5) 
UN General Assembly: complaint 
against Soviet bloc 21.2, lc(13) 

Z 

Zinc 

Allocations: see International 

Materials Conference 
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SECURITY Id 


( 32 ) 


International Red Cross Conference 

Charges against International Committee Refuted 

In connection with the Communist charges against the UN Command in 
Korea of engaging in bacteriological warfare [see 26.6.52 ld(18) and 
10.7.52 1(1(22)], violent attacks have been made by official representatives 
ot Communist countries and by all t he organs of Communist propaganda 
on the International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) alleging it to be 
an agent of the US Government. These attacks began immediately 
alter the ICRC had offiered to investigate the charges, following a request 
to do so by the US Government. It was pointed out by representatives 
ot non-Communist countries in the UN Security Council debate on the 
question that shortly beforehand the Roumanian, Polish, Hungarian and 
Chinese Red Cross had separately petitioned the International Committee 
to approach the US Government and the United Nations with a view to 
ending the alleged use of bacteriological weapons [see 10.7.52 ld(22)]. 

I he International C ommittee of the Red Cross replied to the attacks in a 
report presented by its president, M. Paul Ruegger, to the 18th Inter- 
national Conference ol the Red Cross which opened at Toronto on 26th 
July. An account ot the conference, at which further attacks on the ICRC 
and attempts to cripple its activities by amending the statutes have been 
made by Communist delegations, will be given in the next issue. 

Summary of the Report 

The president’s report, according to Press reports, stated that failure to 
receive co-operation from some nations for humanitarian work was not the 
fault of the Red C ross but l a failure of our civilization’. 

The report pointed out that the suggestion for an investigation of 
C ommunist charges that United Nations forces had used germ warfare in 
Korea came not from the ICRC but from the United States Government. 

The Committee had begun to name a tribunal of Swiss scientists 

to be augmented by others from non-combatant Asian countries but the 

entire plan had been dropped because North Korea refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. y 

The Soviet, Communist Chinese and North Korean delegations had 
claimed at the conference that the ICRC was only a tool of the United 

anH t ?t 1 GCnemlT1 , C t nt ’ bmci ' f ashington had only to suggest an investigation 
i d th j yommtttee would start preparing one. ‘It might just as well be 
claimed that the ICRC is in the pay of the Government of North Korea 

?”“he oo ™‘ “ 

The Red Cross had been prevented from helping Soviet soldiers in 
German prisoner-of-war camps during the second world war because the 
Soviet Union had barred the Red Cross from its own camps Gemanv 

more r h Vlded & 1St ° f Russ,an Prisoners, but had later refused to furnish any 
more because no news was sent in return from Russian camns 'How 

2;StSS? SR1 eXPeCt ICRC obtahffrommts e "my 

Among the other main Communist charges and the ICRC replies were: 

*’ if 1 ? f, CRC had ashed German concentration camps'- In 

fact, the report stated, almost to the end of the war Germany had 
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forbidden access to concentration camps and the ICRC had 
finally discovered names of some prisoners and had sent /5U.UUU 

parcels to them. 

2. The ICRC ‘did not put an end to concentration camp horrors : 
The Committee commented that the most powerful nations of the 

world took six years to achieve this. 

3 The ICRC ‘ depends for its finances on the Anglo-American bloc : 
The Committee stated that its work was financed by voluntary 
contributions. From 1939 to 1951, Switzerland had contributed 
33-7 per cent, Japan 14-2 per cent, and Britain and the UnUed 
States a total of about 15 per cent. Is it the fault of the ICRC if 
certain countries have not shown generosity with regard to its 

4 The ICRC had 'drawn up “ optimistic ” reports on the Koje Island 
prisoner-of-war camps in Korea and had “ concealed atrocities . 
The report noted that the Committee had promised to provide 
as soon as possible a detailed report on the Koje incident. It 
added: ‘If accusers assume the rights of criticizing the activity tha 
ICRC delegates have been authorized to carry out in South 
Korea they are careful not to remind anyone that this activity 
had been developed without any measure of reciprocity Not a 
single ICRC delegate had been permitted to enter North Korea. 
‘Every intervention of the ICRC in the interests of prisoners of 
war or of the interned civilians in North Korea has been systematic- 
ally rejected, in spite of the provisions of the Geneva Conventions . 

Foreign Bases of the Soviet Union 

UK Statement in the UN Disarmament Commission 

The UN Disarmament Commission continued during thejfirst ten days 
of June and again on 24th June to discuss the proposals for reducing armed 
forces nut forward on 28th May by the United Kingdom, French and 
United States representatives [see 29.5.52 ld(10) and 12.6.52 ld(16)] but 
no progress was made towards bridging the gap between the Western and 
Soviet positions. The Commission is due to meet again shortly to consider 
the drafting of its report, which has to be circulated Go ^™? ents for 
consideration before the General Assembly opens on 14th October. 

In the course of these discussions, M. Malik, the Soviet representative, 
condemned US possession of bases in foreign territory. M. Malik was 
answered by Sir Gladwyn Jebb (UK) in the following terms: 

‘What are we to think of the Soviet Union which, immediately after 
the war proceeded to occupy in great force a number of countries in 
EasternEurope and maintained large garrisons in those countries long 
after those people whom they now unfortunately regard as their 
opponents had demobilized their own armed forces almost to the 
vanishing point? What are we to think of the appointment of a Soviet 
Marshal actually to command and to organize the forces of a 
theoretically independent State? How can this be squared with the 
professedly pacific designs of the rulers of the Soviet Union . 

' ‘I should like to know how many bases and airfields does the Soviet 
Union now maintain outside the frontiers of the Union itself. 
Indeed sometimes one comes to the conclusion that the Soviet Union 
makes no distinction at all between its own frontiers and the frontiers 

of those States forcibly associated with it. 
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MIDDLE AND FAR EAST DEFENCE le ( 8 ) 


Pacific Security 

ANZUS Organization for Defence Agreed 


At the conclusion on 7th August of the first meeting of the Australian, 
New Zealand, United States (ANZUS) Council at Honolulu [see 10.7.52 
le(7)] a joint communique was issued by the Foreign Ministers of the 
three Powers concerned on the decisions which had been reached at the 
meeting and on the measures to be taken for the establishment of an 
organization to carry out their mutual security treaty. 


Defence against Aggression 

The Foreign Ministers declared that the purpose of the ANZUS Treaty 
was ‘solely the defence of its members against aggression’, and that the 
treaty was fully consistent with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and with the obligations of members under the Charter, [n their 
discussion of how best to contribute by constructive measures to the 
security of the Pacific area, the Foreign Ministers had taken into account 
the membership of Australia and New Zealand in the British Common- 
wealth, and the United States participation in NATO and its association 
by treaty with the other American republics, with Japan and with the 
Philippines. 


The ANZUS Council, the communique stated, ‘discussed the ways 
and means by which it might contribute to the growth of the system of 
regional security [see 13.7.51 2e p.12 for the provisions of the Treaty in 
this respect] . . . and reaffirmed on behalf of the three Governments the 
need for collective defence in the Pacific area. The Council examined the 
possibility of providing arrangements for the association of other Govern- 
ments in its work. Recognizing that the Council is just beginning to 
evolve its own tripartite organization and programme, it came to the 
conclusion that it would be premature at this early stage in its own develop- 
ment to attempt to establish relationships with other States or regional 
organizations. The Council would continue to keep in close touch through 
existing; channels with other States concerned to preserve peace in the 
Pacific area.’ 


The communique said the Council had taken the opportunity to review 
situations of mutual concern to the three nations and had exchanged views 
on the operations of the United Nations in Korea and the problem of 
assisting the free nations of Asia to resist Communist imperialism. The 
three Foreign Ministers emphasized, however, that they ‘neither reached 
any decisions nor undertook any commitments regarding matters of direct 
concern to our friends in the Pacific area or elsewhere.’ 


Annual Meetings of ANZUS Council 

The ANZUS Council agreed to meet annually, one year in the United 
States and the alternate year in Australia or New Zealand. Special meetings 
to be attended by their deputies would be held in Washington to provide 
for continuing consultations. The deputy members of the Council would 

irf w n l hC f ! FSt mS I a w e ’ i he .^ ustra,ian and New Zealand Ambassadors 
in Washington and Mr. David Bruce, US Under-Secretary of State. 
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Appointment of Military Advisers 

The communique announced that a military representative from each 
ation would be appointed to advise on effective measures to be taken 

the geneial nature of which has been agreed to.’ 


Defence of South East Asia 

Mr. MacDonald’s Tour of Indo-China 

ofis ,£ x&jsss 

power of the Associated States, that the rebels would be defeated 

pa” fi e ed h ld V r irnce'S S w^o^Se^e &JS^fSS 

p a - 0 'D^ >a F 1 ^ n ^ ,r *^^ e ^®™^ n ^o^i 1 with S which C M 0 Nguyeii > V^ Tam^the 
Prime Mmister of Viet Nam, framed the policy of hif country 

ma^ntained^enl?’ Freni' "anV ZitishV^ ^ C ° ntaCt W3S 
co-operation in the event oFimervenUon by ^cL^riXchina^ 118 
small-scale military aid was being given by Britain to the French exDedit?on° 

N r t Th , e f ^suo„t„bZ:ssssi 

station iSMalaya Ind °- Cluna ’ however - *o improve the 


UK Air Secretary to Visit Middle East 

vish h th P U MMm re F r> : °I - St ^ te for Air ’ Lord De L isle and Dudley, will 

Middle East £ lr Force from 10th to 28th August. He will fly 

RAF Ttationfin 0 ^ C^npf V Vm *u d E1 Adem ’ and wiI1 then visi * 

tv\t_ stations in the Canal Zone and other RAF units in Cvorus Tran 
the Persian Gulf, Aden, Jordan and North Africa. P ’ 
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WESTERN DEFENCE If (82) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Appointment of Land Forces Commander 

in SE Europe 

It was announced in Paris on 28th July that General Ridgway, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, had appointed General W. G. Wyman 
(United States) as Commander, Allied Land Forces, South-Eastern 
Europe. This command, formation of which was announced by General 
Ridgway on 16th July, will include the Greek and Turkish ground forces 
assigned to NATO and will form the second land sector under the authority 
of Admiral Carney, Commander-in-Chief, Southern Europe |see 24.7.52 
lf(80)]. General Wyman is at present in command of the United States 
9th Corps in Korea. 

Head of Air Training Advisory Group Appointed 

It was announced in Washington on 3rd August that Air Vice-Marshal 
S. D. Macdonald (RAF) had been appointed head of the NATO Air 
Training Advisory Group. This Group, which operates from Paris, is 
responsible to the NATO Standing Group in Washington for advising on 
standards of military air crew proficiency by co-ordination with the 
appropriate authorities of the NATO countries. 

In November 1950 Air Vice-Marshal Macdonald was appointed 
Inspector-General of Air Training, Western Union, in which capacity he 
was responsible to the Chiefs of Staff, Western Union, for inspecting, and 
reporting on, all air training establishments of the Brussels Treaty Powers 
with a view to co-ordinating and improving Allied air training methods and 
technique (see 17.11.50 lc p. 1 3]. From 1948-50 he was Assistant Chief 
of the Air Staff (Training) at the United Kingdom Air Ministry, and had 
previously been Air Officer Commanding No. 1 1 Group, RAF Fighter 
Command. 

New Air Commander for Northern Europe 

On 4th August it was announced that General Ridgway had appointed 
Major-General W. R. Carter (United States Air Force) to be Commander 
of Allied Air Forces, Northern Europe, under Admiral Sir Patrick Brind, 
Commander-in-Chief, Northern Europe. General Carter, who will take 
up his new appointment in Oslo on 15th August, succeeds Major-General 
R. K. Taylor, who had held the post since the organization of the command 
structure under the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, was announced 
on 20th March 1951 [see 21.3.51 lc p.9]. 

Exercise ‘ Spearhead E 

From 1st to 10th August, the British Army of the Rhine took part in 
an exercise in Western Germany conducted by Lieutenant-General A. D. 
Ward, Commander of the 1st British Corps. The exercise, which took place 
in an area astride the Rhine between Emmerich and Wesel, was designed to 
give armoured divisions training in fighting on a wide front on a major 
river. The exercise involved defence by ‘Eastland’ forces against an assault 
across the Rhine by the attacking ‘Westland’ force, which obtained and 
attempted to secure two bridgeheads established between Emmerich and 

[ Over 
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If (83) 


Wesel. The principal formations taking part were the 7th and 11th 
Armoured Divisions, the 2nd Infantry Division and Territorial Army 
parachute troops flown from the United Kingdom in transport aircraft 
of the United States Air Force. Also participating were the Royal Navy’s 
Rhine squadron and RAF aircraft of the 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force 

[see 1.5.52 1 f (63)] . 

The exercise, which was carried out after consultation with Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers Europe, was observed during important 
stages by Mr. Duncan Sandys, UK Minister of Supply, who was on a 
four-day visit to BAOR and the 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force, and by 
General Sir John Harding, Commander-in-Chief, BAOR. 

Combined Exercise at Malta 

United Kingdom and United States sea, land and air forces, together 
with units of the Malta civil defence and police forces, took part in this 
year’s annual defence of Malta exercise from 7th to 9th August. The 
exercise was directed by Vice-Admiral Hawkins, RN, Flag Officer, Malta, 
Vice-Admiral Cassady, Commander, US Sixth. Fleet; Air Vice-Marshal 
D’Aeth, RAF, Air Officer Commanding and Fortress Commander, 
Malta;’ and Major-General Hemming, General Officer Commanding, 

Malta. 

In the exercise, ships and aircraft of the UK Mediterranean Fleet, 
units of the Army and Royal Marines under the Commander of the Malta 
garrison and RAF fighter and maritime squadrons defended the island 
against attacks by units of the US Sixth Fleet, US naval air forces and 
USAF and RAF bomber squadrons. Aircraft attacks by day and night 
were plotted at the Malta headquarters, where the regular staff was 
assisted by personnel of the recently formed RAF Volunteer Reserve, 
Malta and by a detachment of the Women’s Royal Auxiliary Air Force 
flown ’from the United Kingdom to Malta for the exercise. The Malta 
Civil Defence Corps practised bomb reconnaissance and bomb disposal 
procedure, and the Police Force assisted garrison troops in dealing with 

landing raids by ‘saboteurs’. 


UK and Canadian Warships Visit Turkey 

Four warships of the UK Mediterranean Fleet— the light fleet earner 
HMS Glory , the cruiser HMS Cleopatra and the destroyers HMS Chevron 
and HMS Chivalrous— arrived at Istanbul on 24th July for a ° 
several days. HMS Glory was wearing the flag of the SeC ?^ 
in-Command, Mediterranean Fleet, Vice-Admiral Edwards^ 
were accompanied by a light fleet carrier of the Royal Ca "* d * a " ^avy , 
HMCS Magnificent— which is taking part in manoeuvres and ofltc 
visits with the Mediterranean Fleet during its summer cruise. 


Imperial Defence College Visit to Canada & USA 

General Sir Frank Simpson, Commandant of the Imperial Defence 
College, accompanied by two members of the directing staff and 
students, arrived in Ottawa on 4th August to begin a month s tour ot 
defence establishments in Canada and the United States. 
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WESTERN CO-OPERATION (GENERAL) Ig (38) 


The West and Germany 

UK Parliament Approves Contractual Agreements 


On 1st August the UK House of Commons passed, by 293 votes to 253, 
a Government motion approving the contractual arrangements between 
the three Western Powers and the German Federal Republic concluded at 
Bonn on 26th May (see 29.5.52 lg(27)] and the treaty between the United 
Kingdom and the European Defence Community, together with the 
Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty, which were signed at Paris on 27th 
May [see 29.5.52 lf(68)]. An Opposition amendment which, while accepting 
the aims of the agreements concluded by the Government, sought to reject 
their ratification as being inopportune at present, was defeated by 294 
votes to 260. 


Mr. Eden’s Statement 

In moving the Government’s proposal to approve the agreements, 
Mr. Eden, UK Secretary of State for Foreign Alfairs, outlined briefly their 
nature and scope, and said that the central purpose of the contractual 
agreements was ‘to create a peaceful and prosperous European community 
of nations in which a democratic German Federal Republic can play a full 
and equal part’. He added that ‘the same purpose underlies the Treaty 
which sets up the European Defence Community’. 

‘All these documents, and they are numerous and complicated,’ said 
Mr. Eden, ‘give a complex picture, but their meaning is simple and clear. 
Eirst, it has been agreed that there shall be a European Community of 
Defence within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and in that 
European Community Western Germany is to play its full part. That is 
the heart of the matter. The Federal Republic accepts political, economic 
and certain military obligations towards Europe, and towards the Western 
world, and in return there is in these new agreements a new conception 
of its rights and sovereignty.’ 

Mr. Eden continued: ‘In negotiating all this, it was not our purpose 
to try to keep as many of our special rights in Germany as possible. 
That was not what we tried to do. On the contrary, we sought to relinquish 
as many of them as we could. Those we do retain are not any reflection 
on the sovereignty or democratic nature of the German Federal Republic. 
They are there because they are the essential minimum, having regard 
to the presence of our lorces in Germany and the nature of our obligations 
to Berlin and in other respects.’ 


Continuity of Policy 

Mr. Eden stated that the agreements were the result of policies initiated 
bv the Labour Government, which regarded them ‘as the only possible 
answer to the Soviet policy of obstruction which divided Germany into 
two . He then recapitulated briefly the developments which had led to 
the present position, and declared that ‘ever since we joined in establishing 
a German Federal Government, as long ago as 1949, we have been 
committed to a gradual transfer of authority into German hands . . . . 
v\ e cannot go back now on that broad decision.’ 
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Alternative Policies 

There were two alternatives to the present policy, said Mr. Eden. 
The first would be to continue the occupation, a policy which would 
encourage all those forces in Germany which it had been the Allied aim 
since the war to eradicate, and would involve keeping the Germans 
‘indefinitely in isolation and subjection.’ It would mean losing ‘all chance 
of securing Germany as a partner in European unity and reconstruction’; 
further, it ‘might well be forfeiting the only opportunity of a peaceful 
reunion of Germany herself in the future.’ 

The other alternative, said the Foreign Secretary, was to call a halt 
to the process of building up the unity and strength of the Western 
countries, and to enter into discussions with the Soviet Government. That 
policy, he thought, would lead to one of two situations: ‘Either we should 
have to accept a German settlement on Soviet terms ... or we should be 
embarking upon a general discussion with the Soviet Union without any 
clear idea where we hoped to get, and ending up with long and sterile 
discussions of the type with which we are already only too familiar.’ 

The recent Soviet Notes had emphasized that the Soviet Government 
wanted to return to a system of four-Power controls maintained by force 
until the conclusion of a peace treaty, and secondly, had suggested that 
the peace treaty itself should be worked out by the four Powers, and then 
presented to the German Government. The Soviet Union wanted a 
dictated peace treaty and not a negotiated peace treaty. 

Attitude of the Western Powers on Four-Power Talks 

With regard to the question of discussions with the Soviet Government 
on a German peace settlement, Mr. Eden declared that the position of the 
Western Powers had been made perfectly clear in the recent diplomatic 
exchanges with the Soviet Government. The Western Powers, he said, had 
offered two meetings: first, to prepare for free elections and, if that 
were agreed, a second to discuss a peace treaty. They had outlined a 
clear order of procedure which had been widely and generally endorsed in 
Western Germany: ‘Free elections first; then the setting-up of a free 
all-German Government; and finally, the negotiation of a peace treaty.’ 

‘It is our conviction’, he said, ‘that the resolute continuation of our 
present policies in Western Europe is essential if we are to obtain success 
in our meetings with the Soviets.’ 

Safeguards and Conditions 

In dealing with the question of conditions 1 for a German contribution 
to Western defence, outlined by Mr. Attlee in February 1951, the Foreign 
Secretary stated that 18 months had elapsed since the decision approving 
such a contribution, and several months more must pass before the EDC 
Treaty or the contractual agreements came into effect, and no German 
units could be formed until that moment. It seemed probable that there 
would not be any active units until late in 1954. During all this time, the 
NATO countries were increasing rapidly their strength in armaments. 

lOn 12th February 1951, Mr. Attlee, then UK Prime Minister, defined his Govern- 
ment’s policy in the following terms : ‘We have accepted the need for a contribution from 
Germany, but the time, method and conditions will require a great deal of working 
out. There is, first of all, the provision of arms. Obviously, the rearmament of the 
countries of the Atlantic Treaty must precede that of Germany. Second, I think 
the building up of forces in the democratic States should precede the creation of 
German forces. Third, the arrangements must be such that German units are inte- 
grated in the defence forces in a way which would preclude the emergence again of a 
German military menace. Fourth, there must be agreement with the Germans 
themselves.* 
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These German units would not be created and maintained — when they 
did exist — on a national basis. Under the EDC system, their maintenance 
and supply would be organized internationally, and decisions during the 
whole process of their creation would have to be taken by all the EDC 
Powers. EDC itself would operate within the wider framework of NATO. 
Mr. Eden added that every stage in these discussions and endless negotia- 
tions had been carried forward in consultation with the German Govern- 
ment. 


The Opposition Amendment 

Mr. Shinwell, the former Minister of Defence, moved the Opposition 
amendment, which stated that Parliament, ‘while accepting the aim of the 
inclusion of a democratic Germany on a basis of equality, in a continental 
European community, which itself will form a part of a constantly develop- 
ing Atlantic community; and while accepting the principle, subject to 
proper safeguards and conditions, of a German armed contribution to an 
international system of collective security, rejects Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment's present proposal as inopportune, particularly at a time when 
attempts are still being made by the Western Powers to discuss the German 
problem with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and re-aftirms the 
conditions first laid down in the House by the present Leader of the 
Opposition on 12th February 1951.’ 

In his statement to the House, Mr. Shinwell declared that the Opposition 
was in general agreement on the principles underlying the contractual 
agreements and related treaties, but regarded the present moment ‘as 
premature for the purposes of ratification’. That, he said, was ‘the narrow- 
point’ dividing the House. Mr. Shinwell argued that France and other 
European NATO countries should be further armed first, that there 
should first be assurance that German opinion had been sought in a 
democratic manner, that France and the German Federal Republic should 
be given the opportunity of ratifying the agreements and treaties first, 
and that there should be a further attempt to reach agreement w'ith the 
Soviet Union within a reasonable time. 
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DISPUTES AND SITUATIONS lh 


( 101 ) 


Korea 

Survey by Minister of Defence 

A statement on the course of operations in Korea and on the appoint- 
ment of a British officer to the United Nations Commander’s Staff was 
made in the House of Lords on 28th July by Lord Alexander, United 
Kingdom Minister ol Defence. A similar statement was made on the 
same day in the House of Commons by Mr. Nigel Birch, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Defence. 

MILITARY SITUATION IN KOR1A 

Reviewing the situation in Korea since the statements made by the 

Minister ot Stale, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, and himself, on 1st July [see 10.7.52 

1 h(9 1 —93)] , Lord Alexander said that there had been no significant 

change in the military situation or the strength ol the opposing land forces 

in Korea since the end ol June. On land, both sides were increasing the 

strength ol their position, and a number of raids and attacks had been 

made both by UN forces and by the Communist troops. The latter had 

made use ot their increased armament of guns to lire over 40,000 artillery 

rounds and almost 60,000 mortar bombs against the UN forces d urine the 
first half of July. b 

The Minister of Defence recalled that he was speaking on the first 
anniversary of the formation of the Commonwealth Division [see 4 5 51 
2d p. 1 3 and Commonwealth Survey 17.8.51 lb p.9]. He said he was 
very proud to read the commendation by General Van Fleet, Commander 
of the Army, of the Division’s ‘high courage, unwavering determina- 

i 1O 0 n ^ n i d u/ a 3 L; e 1 nCOmpaSSing batt,e exceJle nce\ [See Commonwealth Survey 

I.o.jz lb(J5)J. ' 


Continued Action to Limit Communist Build-up 

Lord Alexander said that the UN Commander had ‘continued to make 
ull use of his superiority in air and sea power to limit the capacity of 
the Communists to undertake an offensive. . . The co-ordinated air 
attacks of 23rd June on North Korean pow'er plants [see 26.6.52 lh(83)l 

nfr'LT^p 0 flowed by a number of subsidiary attacks on these and similar 
r eti . Examination of photographs taken after the raids suggested 

been pu^ouroTacbon. ^neratmg capacity in North Korea had 

On 11th and 12th July a sustained air attack was made on military 
targets in the Pyongyang area. The Minister of Defence said that 
Pyongyang is a large enemy garrison city, communications centre and 
arsenal. The targets, which were carefully identified beforehand hv air 
photography, included anti-aircraft installations, tank and vehide tepa ff 
shops and parks, supply installations and factories engaged in ^r nro- 
duction. Leaflets were dropped in advance, warning the civil population 
tha military targets would be attacked and urginglhem to ToTe awaT 

b f n en ? aged in these air attacks on military targets 
whilst naval units had continued to bombard enemy dock areas ^ail 

"„i« a“ me<i * ‘"" Siaent| y hi S*> standard’ S^„g 
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UN Casualties since July 1951 

the L UN fW^ ndei ', & A d ‘ c at S i nC J the start of the armistice talks in July 
he UN forces, including South Koreans, had suffered over 80 000 casual- 
ties, including 16,000 killed. Included in these figures were about 2 500 

fuTsTr nWealth casualtles of whom over 400 were killed [see also 10 7 S 
lh(88) footnote, for US and UK casualties and expenditure during this 
period]. During the first three weeks of July 1952, when no major opera- 

Uon t Y ere P r °g ress > # UN casualties amounted to nearly 4,000. ‘We 
need , he said, to bear in mind in all our discussions on Korea that these 
casualties on our side are continuing day by day’. 


BRITISH UN DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF IN KOREA 

witwt A rT nder ann uL n o d that the officer se,ected ’ after consultation 
/ h r Commonwealth Governments, to fill the new post of Deputy 

im l Q?'i? f Staff xV° , the Commander of the UN Forces in Korea [see 10.7.52 

Shnn )] -r Ma J° , ;- Geilera . 1 s - N. Shoosmith 1 . He said that General 
Shoosmith would be appointed by the UN Command and ‘will be in 

all respects an ordinary member of General Clark’s staff with responsibility 

solely to him. By making this officer available Her Majesty’s Government 

accept no more responsibility lor the conduct of operations than they bear 

at Present as a member of the United Nations who have entrusted to the 

United States Government the conduct on their behalf of the Korean 
operations. 


There will continue to be only one channel for consultation about 
Korea and that is between our representatives in Washington and the 
United States Government, and military authorities there. It is, of course 
necessary for us to be kept informed of the progress of operations and of 
the many technical military matters which arise in the course of the 
daily work ol Her Majesty’s Forces in Korea. Ail this liaison work 
will continue to be carried out by the Chiefs of Staffs’ representative 
accredited to General Clark’s headquarters. All other Governments 
whose forces are engaged in Korea have liaison sections at headquarters 
in lokyo, and these arrangements will not be disturbed in any way by the 
new appointment which is being made to General Clark’s staff.’ 

Lord Alexander emphasized that the new Deputy Chief of Staff ‘will 
be the same as any other Deputy Chief of Staff working for a Commander- 
in-Chiet. He would not, of course, refer any matters outside his head- 
quarters without the consent of his Commander-in-Chief.’ 


Armistice Negotiations 

The armistice talks in Korea have continued to centre around the 
question of the repatriation of prisoners of war. On 30th July, in a state- 
ment made in the UK House of Commons, Mr. Anthony Nutting, Under- 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said that on 1 3th July, in a secret 
session of the armistice negotiations, General Harrison, the chief United 

1 Major-General S. N. Shoosmith, who is 51 years of age, was first commissioned 
from the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, in 1920. He served in France and 
Belgium in 1939-40, and was appointed Military Secretary to the British War 
Cabinet in 1941. From 1943^5 he served in North Africa and Italy, with the rank 
of Brigadier. He subsequently served in various appointments in Germany and as 
Chief of Staff of Anti-Aircraft Command. From November 1949 to early in 1952, 
General Shoosmith was successively Deputy Commander and Commander of the 
Army Staff, British Joint Services Mission, Washington. Further biographical 
detail on Major-General Shoosmith will be appearing shortly in the Biography 
Service. 
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Nations’ representative, had made a proposal for a solution of the 
prisoner-of-war issue, in the course of which he had repeated a United 
Nations offer to permit individual interviews with North Korean and 
C hinese prisoners of war who have refused to be repatriated, by represen- 
tatives of a bilaterally acceptable, impartial agency, or by joint teams 
with or without military representation; such interviews to take place 
after the signing of the armistice, with both sides agreeing to abide by 
the result of the free expression of choice by the individual interviewed. 

Alter four days recess. General Nam II, the chief Communist delegate, 
rejected the whole of General Harrison’s proposal, and, in particular, 
repeated the Communists opposition to the principle of screening and 
their refusal to take part in screening in any form. 

On 25th July the United Nations Command agreed to a Communist 
proposal to revert to open sessions. After one such session had been 
held on the following day, the negotiators agreed to a week's recess. 

‘ 1 he United Nations Command will,’ Mr. Nutting said, ‘of course, 
continue to make every ellort to find a solution to the prisoners-of-war 
problem, u hich alone stands in the way of an armistice agreement, without 
prejudice to the principle, on which they have taken their stand, that no 
prisoner of war shall be forcibly repatriated.’ 

Results of Revised Screening of POWs 

13th July General Harrison also submitted a new figure of some 
83,000 prisoners of war who would not forcibly resist repatriation, 
obtained after a complete re-screening of all captured personnel. This 
figure, which included approximately 6,400 ‘Chinese People’s Volunteers’ 
and 76,000 Koreans, was not accepted by the Communist Commands, 
fbor the ligure obtained from the earlier screening, see 15.5.52 lh(63)]. 

Chinese Civil Aircraft at Hong Kong 

Decision by Privy Council on Ownership 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which is the final Court 
of Appeal for cases from the UK dependencies, on 28th July ruled that 40 

C1V1 whlch havc bcen immobilized at Kai Tak Airfield, Hong Kong 

since 1949 were the property of the appellants. Civil Air Transport 

Sroomfimf 7r A TO ™ ' Theres P ondent ;>. the Commercial Air Transport 
rmL p (CATC), an unincorporated commercial enterprise of the 
Chinese People s Government, who also claimed the aircraft were not 

represented at the appeal. The 40 aircraft were subsequently transferred 
into the possession of the appellants in Hong Kong. 

F r° re J gn , Ministcr of the Chinese People’s Government 

<T the h nK 8 r H fU bro f dca , st a P rotest on 2nd August against the action 
k 1 (jOVernm ent and the Government of Hong Kong (which has 

been holding the aircraft pending the conclusion of the legal proceedings) 

he anemft 1 ^ Chinan '° th $ US com P a ^’ demande'd^ ,KSf 

ne aircraft to China and issued a warning that the* I init^i i 
would be held responsible for all consequences of the decision. m 

PREVIOUS HISTORY OF THE AIRCRAFT 

air^rlnc^ ^ aircraft which were the property of two Chinese 
air transport organizations, the CATC and the China National Aviation 

[Over 
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Corporation (CNAC) — both in effect organs of the Government of China 
—were based in Hong Kong in 1949. On 12th December 1949 the air- 
craft were sold by the Nationalist Government of China to two US 
citizens, General Chennault and Mr. Willauer, who at a later date disposed 
of their interest in the aircraft to Civil Air Transport Inc. In the meantime 
the Communists were rapidly gaining control of the Chinese mainland 
and on 6th January 1950 the Chinese People’s Government was recog- 
nized de jure by the UK Government. Proceedings had however been 
started in the Hong Kong courts on 24th November 1949 by the 
(Nationalist) Government Boards of CNAC and CATC against the 
Chinese employees of the companies in Hong Kong who had claimed the 
aircraft of which they were and have remained in physical possession as 
the property of the Chinese People’s Government, to which they had 
transferred their allegiance. Both parties have been restrained since 
November 1949 by Court injunctions from damaging or disposing of 
the aircraft in question. 

The case relating to 40 of the aircraft, which were sold by CATC to 
the US appellants, was decided after prolonged litigation, by the Supreme 
Court of Hong Kong in favour of the Chinese People’s Government as 
controlling CATC, and it is this decision which has now been reversed by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The case for ownership 
of the remaining 31 aircraft, which belonged to CNAC, is still sub judice 
in the Hong Kong Courts. 


Egypt and the Sudan 


Mr. Eden’s Statement on Developments in Egypt 


In the course of a statement in the House of Commons on 28th July, 
Mr. Anthony Eden, UK Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, referred to 
recent internal developments in Egypt which had led to the abdication 
of King Farouk in favour of his infant son, and stressed the interest of 
the UK Government in the emergence of a stable and orderly administra- 
tion from the crisis in Egypt. He said that there had been no disturbances 
nor any threats to foreign lives and interests. Nevertheless in view of the 
unsettled conditions which inevitably resulted from events such as had 
recently taken place in Egypt, the UK Government had thought it right 
to authorize certain movements of British armed forces as a precautionary 
measure. Pending the return to Egypt from leave of the British 
Ambassador, the British Charge d’Affaires in Alexandria had been 
instructed to make clear to the Egyptian Prime Minister that the UK 
Government had no wish to intervene in the internal affairs of Egypt, 
and that these military movements were related solely to possible danger 
to British lives. 

On 6th August a statement was issued by the British Embassy in Cairo 
by agreement with the Egyptian Prime Minister, Ali Maher. The statement 
declared, with reference to recent meetings between Ali Maher and the 
British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson, that it was ‘the earnest desire 
of the Egyptian and British Governments that the closest possible touch 
and friendliest relations should be maintained between them in the present 
critical situation’. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EGYPT 

The Independent Government formed by Neguib El Hilaly on 1st 
March |see 20.3.52 1 h(4 1 )] was replaced by a new Government under 
Hussein Sirry on 3rd July. On 22nd July the Sirrv Go\ernment fell and 
Neguib El Hilaly was re-appointed Prime Minister. The following day, 
however, there was a rising in Cairo inspired by a group of young army 
officers who seized control of the capital with the declared intention of 
delivering the Egyptian army and nation from the corruption which had 
begun at the time of the lighting in Palestine and had since been con- 
tinued by profiteers. The leader of this army group was General Neguib, 
who has since been appointed Commander-in-Chief. 

By 24th July, the young army officers were in control of all Egypt, 
and at their demand Ali Maher was appointed Prime Minister of a Govern- 
ment consisting mainly of Independents in succession to Neguib El Hilaly. 
Many senior officers of the Egyptian armed forces were put under arrest 
and the King obliged to dismiss his confidential advisers including 
Eli Andraos and Hafiz Alifi. On 26th July King Farouk was forced to 
abdicate in favour of his infant son Prince Ahmed Euad and to leave 
Egypt the same day. Throughout this period order was maintained 
everywhere in Egypt. 

A provisional Council of Regency composed of Prince Abdul Moneim, 
Bahi ed-Din Barakat and Colonel Rashad Mehanna was sw'orn in on 
5th August to assume the constitutional powers of the Egyptian Crown 
until new elections are held and a permanent Regency Council is appointed 
by the resulting Parliament. The Parliament elected in January 1951 
(which had a strong Wafd majority) was dissolved earlier this year. 


UK Attitude to New Kings Title 

In answer to a question by Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, stated in the House of Commons on 28th 
July that the infant King Ahmed Fuad II had been proclaimed as ‘King 
of Egypt and the Sudan’ but that this proclamation could in no way change 
the attitude of the UK Government to the Egyptian claim to the 
sovereignty of the King of Egypt over the Sudan or ‘the policy they have 
pursued and will continue to pursue in respect of the Sudan.’ 

Two Egyptian decrees were passed in October 1951 unilaterally 

abrogating the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium Agreements of 1899 and 

entitling the King of Egypt as ‘King of Egypt and the Sudan’ [see 19.10.51 

2a p.l5J. The UK Government have consistently refused to recognize 

the validity of these decrees. In a statement on 1 1th October 1951, the UK 

Government reaffirmed ‘the two fundamental principles of their policy in 

regard to the Sudan, namely that they will agree to no change in the status 

of the Sudan without consultation with the Sudanese, and that they will 

maintain the right of the Sudanese freely to choose their own future 
status.’ 
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The Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute 

Arbitration Offer by Persia Withdrawn 


Shortly at ter the reinstatement of Dr. Mussadiq as Persian Prime 
Minister [see 24.7.52 lh(99)] he had two interviews with Mr. Middleton 
UK Charge d’ Affaires in Teheran, on 25th and 28th July. It was stated 
by the UK Foreign Office that at the first of these interviews Dr. Mussadiq 
made an offer to resort to arbitration in the Anglo-Persian oil dispute 
At the second interview, on 28th July, in the course of further discussions 
on the oil dispute, Dr. Mussadiq withdrew his offer. On 30th July 
Teheran Radio broadcast an official Persian denial that Dr. Mussadiq 
had suggested to Mr. Middleton that the Anglo-Persian oil dispute be 
submitted to arbitration. It was subsequently reaffirmed by a spokesman 
of the UK Foreign Office that an offer to settle the dispute by arbitration 
had in fact been made by Dr. Mussadiq as previously stated. 


The ' Rose Mary 9 Case 

The Supreme Court at Aden, before which proceedings were brought by 

the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in respect of a cargo of oil shipped in the 

tanker Rose Mary from Persia [see 26.6.52 lh(82)], on 2nd August granted 

an application by the plaintiffs (the AIOC) that further particulars be 

supplied on the written statements of two of the defendants— the ship’s 

master and the charterers. The Court ordered that these particulars 

must be supplied by 23rd August and fixed the date for the plaintiff’s 
rejoinder as 6th September. 


AIOC Re-ajfirm Title to Persian Oil 

The AIOC have issued a statement on the scope and legal effects of 
the decision by the International Court of Justice that it had no juris- 
diction m the Anglo-Persian oil dispute, pointing out that this was not 
a decision on the merits of the case. The statement declared that ‘The 
Company’s title to crude oil and oil products derived or to be derived 
from the area of its operations in Persia is in no way affected by the 
decision. In attempting to deprive the Company of this title and appro- 
priating to itself the Company’s properties in Persia the Persian Govern- 
ment has acted in complete disregard of its solemn obligations to the 
Company and of the basic principle of the sanctity of contracts— a 
principle which is essential for the maintenance of the necessary confidence 
for the continued development of world trade. 

‘In these circumstances the Company remains confident that no oil 
company of repute nor any tanker owners nor business men of standing 
will countenance any direct or indirect participation in the unlawful 
actions of the Persian Government. Should, however, any concerns or 
individuals participate directly or indirectly in transactions affecting 
the crude oil and refined products concerned this Company will take all 
such action as may be necessary to protect its rights in any country.* 
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UK- US Tin and Steel Agreement 

Progress of Deliveries 


By agreements concluded between the United Kingdom and the United 
States Governments in January 1 the United Slates agreed to help the 
United Kingdom to meet its most serious shortage, steel, while the United 
Kingdom agreed to assist the United States to obtain supplies of alumin- 
ium, of which it was seriously short, and of tin. 


Tin 

In a statement in the UK House of Commons on 1st August, the 
Secretary for Overseas Trade, Mr. II. 1C Mackeson, announced the satis- 
factory outcome of the arrangements for the supply of tin. The United 
Kingdom Government had almost completed purchases of the whole of 
the 20, (XX) tons of tin which it had agreed to supply to the United 
States in 1952 at the price of SI-18 a lb. Therefore the UK Govern- 
ment had agreed to release the US Government from the limitations which 
the agreement imposed upon the buying of tin by the United States in 
competition with UK purchases on their behalf. The US Government 
had lifted the ban on the private import of tin into the United States 
which it had imposed in March 1951. This action was in furtherance of 
that part of the original agreement which expressed the desire that more 
normal arrangements for the conduct of trade in tin should be established 
as soon as possible. The text of Notes exchanged between the two 
Governments on this subject was published as a UK White Paper on 
1st August |Cmd. 8630]. 

When the United Kingdom had completed its deliveries to the United 
States in accordance with the agreement, the total sales of tin would have 
realized nearly S53 million. The net loss to the UK Government in carry- 
ing out the transaction was not likely to exceed £150,000, which was 
considerably less than was anticipated when the agreement was made. 


Steel 

In a written answer on the same day, the Minister of Supply, Mr. Sandys, 
said that of the million tons of steel which the United States was to supply 
to the United Kingdom under the agreement, 367,271 tons, out of 400,526 
tons delivered by United States suppliers, had arrived in the United 
Kingdom. This left a balance of 600,000 tons which was to be made 
available by the end of December. 


Marshall Scholarships 

On 31st July, Mr. Eden. UK Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
stated in the House of Commons that the UK Government had decided to 
give effect to the late Government’s proposal to express the United 
Kingdom’s gratitude for the generous and far-sighted European Recovery 
Programme byloundingat UK universities 12 scholarships to be competed 
for an nually by Un ited States students. These scholarships would be 

1 the texts have been issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 8464; a summary was given in 
International Survey issue of 21.1.52 2b(3). 
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open to men and women and would be tenable at any UK university. 
General Marshall had agreed that these scholarships should be known as 
‘Marshall Scholarships.’ 

Mr. Eden added that the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals 
of the Universities of the United Kingdom had promised its full co-opera- 
tion in giving effect to the scheme. 

US Expression of Appreciation 

An announcement by the US State Department on 1st August said: 
‘The generous offer made by the British Government is received with 
sincere appreciation and gratitude by the Government of the United 
States. It is not only a splendid expression of British friendship for the 
United States, but is also one more important step in furtherance of 
mutual understanding between our two countries.’ 


Brussels Treaty Organization 

Cultural Identity Card Scheme Extended 

The cultural identity card scheme inaugurated two years ago by the 
five Powers of the Brussels Treaty Organization — Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom [see 21.4.50 la p.7 
and 24.1.52 2b(6)] — was extended to include five other members of the 
Council of Europe — Italy, Norway, the Saar, Sweden and Turkey — as 
from 15th July. 

The aim of the scheme is to encourage study visits abroad. The card 
is issued to teachers, students, authors, artists, musicians, youth leaders, 
research workers and scientists, and gives the holder facilities in all these 
ten countries, such as free or cheap entrance to museums, art galleries, 
concerts, and theatres; access to libraries and archives not open to the 
public; authorization to attend university courses and scientific institutes 
and remission of fees at some of them; admission to students’ restaurants 
and help in obtaining accommodation; facilities for obtaining or prolong- 
ing residence visas. 

The existing Brussels Treaty card will continue to be used, but it is now 
specially stamped to make it valid in the five new member countries as 
well. 

The card can be applied for at the Ministry of Education in each 
country, with the exception of the United Kingdom, where a list of 
authorities who deal with applications can be obtained from the British 
Council. It is issued free and is valid for a limited period. When an 
applicant is granted a card, he is given a booklet listing the facilities 
accorded in the particular country or countries he wishes to visit. 

Education of Young Workers 

A course on the education of young workers, arranged by the Brussels 
Treaty Organization in conjunction with the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Education, was held at the Trent Park Training College, near London, 
from 28th July to 7th August. The course was attended by 25 people, 
representative of all the five Brussels Treaty countries, and its main 
emphasis was on technical matters, the programme having included 

several visits to factories. 
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Development in Iraq 

Oil Companies’ Contribution 

The Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) and its associates, the Basrah 
Petroleum C ompany (BPC), and the Mosul Petroleum Company (MPC), 
which operate the Iraq oilfields under British management on behalf of an 
international group [for details see 24.8.51 3a p. 1 7 ] made great progress 
during the year 1951, according to a report issued in July 1 . 

Production from the Kirkuk field reached the record total of 7,980.000 
tons [for previous years’ production see 6.4.51 3f p.34] but the outstanding 
event was the beginning of production from the Basrah concession and 
the progress made with the construction of the 30-inch pipeline from 
Kirkuk to Banias, completed on 22nd April 1952 [see 1.5.52 2d( 1 9)]. 

In 1951 the three companies, in their search for oil. drilled a total of 
124,088 feet, surpassing the previous record, established in 1950, by over 
12,000 feet. This record is the more remarkable, according to the report, 
since more than one-third of the 1951 footage was at depths below 5,000 
feet in the Basrah concession, where completion depths are greater than 
in any other major oilfield in the Middle East. 

Apart from giving figures showing how production has been increasing, 
the report illustrates the vast capital investment needed to develop oil 
resources, the way this development makes possible a country’s economic 
development in general, and the indirect benefits which such a company 
as IPC brings in the form of employment and social services to the 
country in which it operates. 

Capital Investment 

The report gives a number of instances of the high capital costs involved 
in developing the oil resources of Iraq for supplying world markets. 

1 . The beginning of exports from the Basrah concession in December 
1951 marked the culmination of six years of intensive effort, 
during which over £18 million was spent before it was possible to 
deliver Basrah crude oil to seaboard. 

2. 'In the Kirkuk field £12 million was spent in 1951 on the expansion 
of production facilities to ensure the availability of crude oil for 

the 30-inch pipeline, on which £21-75 million was spent during 
the year. 

3. In the Mosul concession £14-5 million has been spent and plans 

are now well-advanced for the construction of a pipeline-link from 

the Ain Zalah field to the pipeline system between Kirkuk and 

Haditha [see map in RF.P 2222, Britain & Middle East Develop- 
ment 1.3f p.31]. y 

4. Companies associated with IPC, BPC and MPC have increased 
their refining capacity in Europe by 24 million tons in 1951, and, 
at the end of the year, had a further 1 1 million tons under construc- 
tion. These facilities have created a market for Iraq crude oil, the 

export of which will reach the rate of 30 million tons'per annum by 
the end of 1955. 

1 London wf^’ pub,ished b y the Irac J Petroleum Co. Ltd., 214, Oxford Street', 
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5. To transport this quantity from the Mediterranean terminals of 
Banias and Tripoli and the Persian Gulf terminal at Fao, requires 
a tanker fleet of 2*75 million tons. During 1951, the companies 
associated in the IPC increased their tanker tonnage by 483,000 
tons and at the end of the year had a further 21 million tons 
under construction or on order. 


Development Board 

The Development Board of the Government of Iraq was inaugurated in 
1950 to prepare a plan for the utilization of the natural resources of Iraq, 
and so raise the country’s standard of living, executing development 
projects by employing the services of local or foreign contractors and 
consultants. The Prime Minister of Iraq acts as President of the Board, 
and there are seven other members, including the Board’s Secretary- 
General, Sir J. W. Edgington Miller, formerly Financial Secretary to the 
Sudan Government. 

The funds for carrying out the Board’s six-year Development Plan are 
derived mainly from the payments to the Government by the oil companies 
operating in Iraq. The Board estimates that it will receive £164-64 million 
from this source over the six years 1951-56. 

As a result of the agreement ratified by it on 3rd February 1952 and 
effective from 1st January 1951, the Iraq Government can expect a 
revenue from oil, on the basis of present prices and costs, of £31 million in 
1952, rising to £59 million in 1955. Subject only to circumstances beyond 
the control of the companies, the Iraq Government is guaranteed that its 
share of the profits shall not be less than £20 million (sterling) in 1953 and 
in 1954 and not less than £25 million in 1955 and each year thereafter 
[for further particulars, see 24.8.51 3a p. 17]. 

Under an act passed by the Iraq Parliament in 1950, 70 per cent of the 
Government’s oil revenues will be devoted to capital schemes to increase 
the productivity of the soil and enrich the lives of the people. In addition, 
the Development Board has at its disposal an International Bank Loan 
of £3-9 million, which, together with certain other revenue, makes up an 
expected total income of £168-74 million in the six years. 

The sum of £155-374 million has been allocated to the execution of the 
various projects in the six-year Development Plan, and this expenditure 
is apportioned in the following manner: 


£m. 


Administrational and organized expenses 

3-18 

Irrigation projects ... 

... 53-374 

Roads and Bridges 

... 26-766 

Buildings and housing 

... 18-018 

Land reclamation, surveys, etc. 

... 22-986 

Industrial development 

... 31-050 


Just under a third of development expenditure is devoted to flood 
control and irrigation aimed at restoring the ancient fertility of the soil. 

The most important single project is the utilization of the Wadi Tharthar 
depression as a means of controlling the release of flood waters of the 
River Tigris. In 1951 a British civil engineering firm was awarded a 
contract for the first stage of this scheme. The irrigation programme 
also includes the completion and improvement of the existing flood 
control works on the Euphrates near Lake Habbaniya; the construction of 
reservoirs, possibly in conjunction with hydro-electric plant, on the 
Rivers Diyala, Lesser Zab, and Greater Zab, in north-east Iraq ; and the 
remodelling and extending of part of the existing canal system. 
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The plan also includes the building of roads, bridges, schools and 
hospitals in Bagdad, Mosul and Kufa, and other towns. 

Community development includes the improvement of domestic water 
supply systems. A contract for a water supply system for Najef has been 
given to a British firm. 

A major part of the sum earmarked for industrial development may be 
devoted to a scheme recommended by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for the utilization of natural gases given off at 
oilfields for the production of sulphur, cement and fertilizers. The Board 
also intends to gi\e financial assistance, through the Industrial Bank of 
Iraq, for the establishment of sugar-refining, the expansion of cotton- 
weaving. and the encouragement of other small-scale industrial schemes. 


1. a hour and W elfare 

Ihe oil companies also contribute to the well-being of Iraq and other 
Middle Eastern countries through employing local people and providing 
extensive welfare facilities. 

The numbers of locally engaged personnel at the end of the year 1951 
were as follows: 


LOCALLY ENGAGED PERSONNEL 



Clerical and 
Supervisory 

Other 

Total 

Iraq ... ... ... 1 

IRC ; 

1,134 

5,961 

1 7,095 


BEC 

438 

2,259 

2,697 


MPC 

93 

545 

638 


Total 

1,665 

| 8,765 

10,430 

Syria j 

IRC 

347 1 

2,222 i 

2,569 

Lebanon 

IRC 

OO 

c* 

k/1 

1,387 

2,242 

Jordan ... ... ... 

IPC 

55 

236 

291 

Israel 

IPC 

54 

92 

146 

Total (all areas) 

• • • • • • 

2,976 

12,702 j 

15,678 


Canteens were maintained at all centres of the companies’ operations, 

where a total of 2,353,400 subsidized meals were served during 195L 

At the end of the year a new 500-man canteen at Kirkuk was approaching 
completion. 

At the end of 1951 at Kirkuk 2,800 employees participated in the 
employees’ savings group, representing 76 per cent of the total eligible 
personnel, as compared with 68 per cent participating at the end of 1950. 
The balance held by the group at the end of 1951 exceeded ID 60 000 
(Iraq Dinar=£l sterling). 

There were no epidemic diseases during the year and the sickness and 
accident rates were the lowest for many years. 4,100 in-patients were 
treated in company hospitals for a total of 39,900 hospital-days. In 
addition, a total of 105,600 out-patients received attention at company 
clinics and dispensaries and were given a total of 270,600 treatments. 

| O ver 
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Over 16,000 routine medical examinations and 26,000 vaccinations or 
inoculations were carried out. 

During 1951, 19 trainees completed a six-month basic training course 
at Kirkuk and entered technical departments for a further eighteen months’ 
training. Twenty more trainees were approaching the completion of 
their basic training course at the end of the year. In addition, 26 trainees 
passed their Grade II trade tests on completion of the two-years’ training 

course. 

An apprenticeship training scheme was inaugurated in 1951, with 
twenty trainees participating in a mechanical engineering course. This 
scheme aims at giving a course of training of three to five years to young 
Iraquis to fit them for employment in the companies. 

The policy of selecting promising artisans already in the company 
employ and sending them to the United Kingdom for practical training, 
with part-time attendance at technical colleges where appropriate, was 
continued. During the year, 19 in all were under training in the United 

Kingdom. 

In accordance with the companies’ undertaking to finance up to 50 
students per annum, selected by the Government of Iraq, for technical 
training in the United Kingdom, 75 students were undergoing training 

during the year. 

The Wellcome Foundation 

Discoverer of ‘Daraprim , Anti-Malarial Drug 

The Wellcome Foundation was responsible for the discovery and testing 
of the new anti-malarial drug, ‘Daraprim’, referred to in the report of 
the UK Medical Research Council for 1950-51 [see Home Affairs Survey 
12.8.52 If], and now available for the treatment and suppression of 

malaria throughout the world. 

It is estimated that there are approximately 700 million persons infected 
with malaria, and about three million deaths annually directly or 

indirectly from it. 

Structure and Aims 

The Foundation was registered in the United Kingdom in 1924 as a 
private limited liability company to consolidate into one whole the many 
interests in England and abroad of Sir Flenry Wellcome. These interests 
comprised research laboratories, medical museums and libraries, develop- 
ment and manufacturing laboratories, and distributing companies and 

organizations. 

In 1936 Sir Henry died, and under his will, unique in its provisions, 
all the shares of the Foundation were vested in five trustees, whose aim, in 
the words of the will, is: 

‘the advancement of research work bearing upon medicine, surgery, 
chemistry, physiology, bacteriology, materia medico , pharmacy and 
allied subjects and any subject or subjects which have, or at any time, 
may, develop an importance from the invention and improvements ol 
medicinal agents and methods for the prevention and cure ot 
disorders and the control or extermination of insect and other pests 
which afflict human beings and plant life in tropical and other regions 

and elsewhere.’ 
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The trustees are also empowered to establish or endow research museums 
and libraries in any part of the world and to give financial assistance 
for the collection of information of every kind connected with the history 
of medicine and allied sciences. 


Organization 


The Foundation and its various units in 
over 4, OCX) people. These units comprise: 


Britain and overseas employ 


1. The Wellcome Research Institution in London: 
Research Institute houses: 


The Wellcome 


0/) The Wellcome Laboratories of Tropical Medicine, which are 
devoted to the study of medical and chemical problems, with 
special reference to tropical diseases. 

(h) 1 he Wellcome Historical Medical Library, which contains an 

extensive collection of historical material, manuscripts and books, 
illustrating the evolution and practice of medicine, surgery and 
allied sciences throughout the world from prehistoric times. 

(<') The Wellcome Historical Research Museum, temporarily 
dismantled owing to shortage of accommodation, but to be 
re-opened as soon as circumstances permit. In the meantime its 
research activities and limited display facilities are being continued 
by the Wellcome Trustees in London. 

(d) The Wellcome Museum of Medical Science, which presents an 
original system of visual teaching by which a general survey of 
disease from every aspect can be achieved. Facilities are available 
for showing instructional films to students and members of the 
medical and allied professions. 


2. The Wei Lottie Research Laboratories iti Kent: These laboratories 
comprise both biological and chemical research divisions. The activities 
of the former cover a very wide field, including bacteriology, immunology, 
pharmacology and allied sciences, while the latter is continuously engaged 
in the chemical investigation of natural and synthetic drugs as well as in 
fundamental research in pure chemistry. Research into the etiology, 
prevention and treatment of animal diseases forms an important part of 
the work carried out in the biological division. 

3. The Wellcome Veterinary Research Station in Sussex: This station 
was established in 1943 for the purpose of extending the veterinary 
research carried on at the Wellcome Research Laboratories, where the 
need for accommodation for large-scale studies on farm animals had been 
felt for some time. It is under the control of a resident veterinary surgeon 
who is responsible to the Veterinary Research Director at the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories. 


4. The Wellcome Chemical Works at Dartford , Kent: Here the chemical 
and pharmaceutical manufacturing operations of the Wellcome organiza- 
tion are carried out. ‘Science in industry’ has been the keynote of the 
progress made during over sixty years of pharmaceutical production. 

5. Burroughs Wellcome & Co ., London: Under this style the original 
partnership set up in 1 880 survives today. On the death of S. M. Burroughs 
in 1895 it became a one-man undertaking and in 1924 it was merged" in 
the Wellcome Foundation Ltd. Its organization is world-wide for the 
distribution of products in the laboratories and works of the company. 

[Over 
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6. Oversea Units: There are eight Burroughs Wellcome & Co. Asso- 
ciated Houses overseas — in the United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, the Middle East, India, China and the Argentine — as well as special 
depots in other countries. At three of these Associated Houses — in the 
United States, Canada and Australia — are factories for chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacture; the first-named incorporates extensive 
research laboratories at Tuckahoe, New York. In addition, there is a 
branch of the London office in Dublin, and a branch of the New York 
office in San Francisco. 


Clinical Trials of ‘ Daraprini * 

Clinical trials of ‘Daraprini* were carried out in the malaria danger 
zones of Tunisia, Indo-China, Belgian Congo, West Africa and India 
(including Assam) as well as in England. 

In many disease-infested tropical areas a single dose of 50 mgm. (less 
than one grain and just sufficient to cover a small coin), has cleared the 
parasite from the blood and has relieved the fever in acute cases. Some- 
times this has been achieved with an even smaller amount. 

While in Africa for six months, Dr. L. G. Goodwin of the Wellcome 
Laboratories of Tropical Medicine, as reported in a recent issue of the 
British Medical Journal , took daily doses of the new drug and deliberately 
exposed himself to infection. He allowed himself to be bitten by four 
mosquitoes known to be infected and in the interests of his experiment 
disregarded the normal anti-malarial precautions. For example, in the 
dangerous evening period he seldom wore socks, scorned mosquito 
boots and slept many nights without a net. Despite this Dr. Goodwin 
did not contract malaria. 

Dr. I. H. Vincke, Medical Director of Malaria Research at Elizabeth- 
ville, wrote in the Annals of the Belgian Society of Tropical Medicine 
of how he gave ‘Daraprini* to the inhabitants of two isolated villages in 
the Belgian Congo — Kasonga and Mumema — who were given weekly 
doses of 25 mgm. during the winter months, when transmission of malaria 
takes place. At the beginning of the experiment in September, 22 per 
cent had malaria parasites in the blood. By the middle of December all 
were negative and remained so. In April 1951, over 7 per cent of mosqui- 
toes in these villages harboured and were capable of transmitting malaria 
parasites. In April 1952 no infected mosquitoes could be found. 

No bigger than a piece of confetti in circumference, the ‘Daraprim’ 
tablet is tasteless, and experiments have shown that there are no toxic 
effects to cause sickness or depression. 


NILE WATERS DEVELOPMENT 

An account of the control and regulation works which have been built 
on the Nile River , in Egypt and the Sudan , to make fuller use of its waters for 
irrigation and for generating electric power is given in R. 2434, 7.2c, NILE 
WATERS DEVELOPMENT , June 1952. The paper describes the United 
Kingdom participation in these developments and also contains an account of 
the engineering projects , which are in hand at present , to make more use of the 
Nile at its source in Uganda and along the upper reaches of the river. 
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European Coal Production 

Progress Towards Targets 

The second report of the Ministerial Coal Production Group 1 of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation (OEEC) was approved 
at a meeting ot the Group held in London on 28th July. 

The report broadly reaffirms the conclusion of the first report that 

if prevailing trends were maintained, European coal production would be 

sufficient to enable member countries to dispense with exceptional coal 

mports by 1)M. It also gives an account of the production and consump- 
tion trends during the first half of 1952. P 

Production 

The following tables from the report show the forward estimates of 

? er man ~ shllt and lhe number of underground workers 
lor 195_ and I9>3, in comparison with the previous estimates. 

Table J 

COAL PRODUCTION 


Million metric tun. 


Country 


United Kingdom 

German Federal Republic 

France 

Belgium ... 

Netherlands 

Saar 


Total : 


1952 
produc- 
tion as 
previously 
estimated 

Actual 
i produc- 
, tion 

1 in 1951 

Estimated 
increase 
in 1952 
over 1951 
per cent 

1 

Produc- 
tion for 
first 28 
i weeks of 
1952 up 
to 

12.7.52 

Produc- 
tion for 
first 28 
| weeks of 
1951 up 
to 

14.7.51 

Per cent 
increase 
in first 
' 28 weeks 
of 1952 
as 

compared 
with 1951 

0) 

1 (2J 

| (3) 

1 (4) 

! (5) 

(6) 

229-4 

1 226-42 

-El *32 

! 124-85 

1 122-78 

' +1-69 

126-0 

118-93 

! E5-95 , 

64-94 

| 

63-60 

+ 2-10 

56-0 

53 00 

r 5 66 

30-96 

29-38 

+ 5-39 

310 

29-67 

+4-48 

16-66 

16-05 

+ 3-78 

12-8 

12-42 

+ 306 

| 

6-68 

6-68 

—0-09 

170 

16-26 

+4-55 j 

8-47 

8-96 

—5-44 

472-2 

I 

456-70 

+ 3-39 ! 

| 

252-84 

247-44 

+2-06 


half of thevear in rJ . and may show 8 reater results in the second 
end of March 1951 but tW^was 'not fu nday shll !^^ ere . worked up to the 

the figures do not accuSely reflect wTu the reSU,t that 

m normal working time Tims miok/k 6 mcrease , wh, ch has taken place 
TE- — — — * 1 s might be corrected as the year progresses 

1 For an account of the first y B S 

sl Ie P° rt of this Group, see 3.4.52 2d(9). 
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and the two periods become more truly comparable. Similarly in the 
Netherlands the miners worked unusually long hours on Saturdays at the 
beginning of 1951 which they have not done in 1952. In the Saar, social 
and technical difficulties are at present impeding production. 

Table II 


OUTPUT PER MANSHIFT (UNDERGROUND) 

Metric tons 


Country 

Estimate 
for end 
of 1952 

Average 
for 1st 
half 1952 

Average 
for 1st 
half 1951 

Average 
for 1951 

United Kingdom 

1,660 

1,613 

1,636 

1,632 

German Federal Republic ... 

1,500 

1,500 

1,490 

1,450 

France 

1,390 

1,351 

1,294 

1,307 

Belgium 

1,072 

1,041 

1,073 

1,055 

Netherlands 

1,750 

n.a. 

n.a. 

1,732 

Saar ... ... ... ... 

1,685 

1,600 

1,652 

1,625 


Table III 
EMPLOYMENT 


Country 

Estimated 
manpower 
required 
at end 
of 1952 

Number on 
books at 
28th June 
1952 

Number on 
books at 

1st Jan. 
1952 

Number on 
books at 
30th June 
1951 

United Kingdom 

550,000 

556,672 

542,188 

542,950 

German Federal Republic ... 

325,000 

318,489 

312,962 

307,817 

France 

167,500 

169,522 

171,381 

169,309' 

Belgium 

120,000 

119,425 

119,907 

113,531 

Netherlands 

29,000 

29,986 

29,330 

27,778 

Saar ... ... ... ... 

38,000 

38,265 

38,362 

38,276 


Tables 2 and 3 reveal, the report says, that the three largest coal pro- 
ducing countries are having some success in overcoming the principal 
difficulties which they regarded as being the limiting factors to an increase 
in their production. Both the United Kingdom and the German Federal 
Republic have increased the number of men underground, the United 
Kingdom by 14,500 and the Federal Republic by 5,500 since the beginning 
of the year. France on the other hand was relying on an improvement in 
productivity rather than increased manpower, and output per manshift in 
the French mines has risen from 1,294 Kgs. in the first half of 1951 to 
1,351 Kgs. for the first half of 1952. The lower output per man-shift in 
the United Kingdom, Belgium and the Netherlands at present, as compared 
with last year, is largely accounted for by the large number of recruits 
who have gone into the mines in the last few months and whose training 

takes time. 
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Consumption 

The report states that it is more difficult to assess the consumption trends 
over the first half of 1952 owing to lack of figures, but that in certain 
countries the picture seems to be of a level of consumption that is below, 
rather than above, that of the lirst half of 1951, and a reservation is 
expressed in the report as to the likelihood of the estimates ol increased 
consumption made for the Group by the Coal C ommittee, and particularly 
that of 1952, being realized. 


Conclusions 

Substantial results, the report concludes, have already been obtained 
in some countries from the vigorous implementation of the measures 
recommended in past reports to increase coal production. This, coupled 
with the recent easing of consumers' demands on the coal market, tends 
to confirm the view that European coal production should be sufficient to 
enable member countries to dispense with exceptional imports by 1954 or 
even before that date. 

On the other hand, if the OELC policy of long-term economic expansion 
is to be realized, there is no room for complacency, and the Group strongly 
recommends that all countries should continue vigorously to implement all 
measures designed to increase total coal production and continue to seek 
w'ays of overcoming the difficulties which still exist. 


United Kingdom Position 

Lord Leathers, UK Secretary of State for the Co-ordination of 
Transport, Fuel and Power, who is a member of the Group, staled in the 
House of Lords on 30th July 1952. that the United Kingdom’s contribution 
towards the elimination of US coal imports into Europe by the end of 1953, 
was to be that of increasing coal production f rom 223 million tons in 1951 
to an annual rate of 236 million tons by the end of 1953 — ‘quite a heroic 
task’. 


There were, he said, tw'o main factors on which Britain’s chances of 
achieving this would largely depend : 

(a) the size of the labour force; 

(b) the level of productivity in the industry. 


As regards (r/), prospects were mixed, but there was a good hope that 
Britain would end 1952 with a substantially greater mining labour force 
than at the beginning of the year. A particularly good sign was the 
rate at which young workers were coming to the industry; 14,000 in the 
first six months of 1952 compared with 10,000 in the same period of 1951, 
which itself was a record year. 

Regarding ( b ), between 1945 and 1951 output per man-shift rose by 
over 20 per cent to a level higher than ever before in the history of the 
coal industry and higher than elsewhere in Western Europe, except 
Holland. 80 per cent of British coal was cut and won by machines, but 
the scope for futher mechanization was limited and it would be unreal- 
istic to expect a continuously rising level of productivity, as though in 
accordance with some natural law'. 


For recent developments in the UK coal industry see HOME AFFAIRS 
SURVEY 10.6.52 2e(30), 8.7.52 2e(40) and 22.7.52 2e(42). 
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Sterling Area Payments 

New UK Measures to Restore Economic Strength 


On 29th July 1952. in a debate in the UK House of Commons on 
Britain’s economic situation, the C hancelior ot the Exchequer, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, spoke of the further efforts Britain was going to make to achieve 
its two objectives so far as its foreign payments were concerned. These 
objectives were to get into current balance with the non-sterling world 
in the second half of 1952 and to achieve, in the same period, at least a 
balance with the world as a whole, excluding US aid. Some progress 
had been made as a result ot the policies [see 16.11.51 31 p.51, 7.2.52 2e(9) 
and 20.3.52 2e( 1 2)] already adopted. In the lirst half of 1952 the current 
deficit with the non-sterling world, alter taking credit lor £75 million ol 
US defence aid, was at the annual rate ol about £400 million compared 
with £1 ,200 million in the second half of 1951, and with the world as a 
whole the rate of deficit was £150 million in the first quarter of 1 952 — 
there had probably been a further improvement in the second quarter- 
compared with £850 million in the second half of 1951. But an intensified 
effort was needed. Therefore, in the second half of the year there would 
be further reductions in what Britain bought abroad. Earnings would be 
increased by exporting more coal, by exporting defence equipment which 
would also have the effect of helping to arm the free world, by limiting 
defence demands in the engineering industry as a result of the new pattern 
of Britain's defence effort |sce Home Affairs Survey , 5.8.52 lb (103)] and 
by helping exporters in such matters as raw material allocations and credit. 
(For details of these measures and for a full account ol Mr. Butler’s 
speech see Home Affairs Survey 5.8.52 2a( 66 ) ] . 


Policy of Expansion 

For the future, said Mr. Butler, Britain's fundamental problems— 
arising out of war-time losses, adverse terms of trade, commitments 
overseas for defence and development — had to be tackled. The keyword 
should be expansion of production at home and ot trade abroad. It would 
be easier to expand Britain’s trade if world trade was increasing. ‘If we 
are going to expand this w’orld trade, we must have the help of the sterling 
Commonwealth and Canada, and we need the good will of the United 
States in helping with capital for overseas development and purchase of 
our available raw materials and exported goods. We must also re-create 
sterling as a strong and respected currency and a sought-after medium of 
exchange. 

Thus we have decided to embark on what we hope will develop into 
the greatest effort made since the war to establish with our friends and 
allies the conditions for a real expansion of world trade’. Mr. Butler 
then referred to the plan to hold a Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in London in No\ ember [see Commonwealth Survey , 
1.8.52 Ih (48)]. 

UK TRADE POLICY 

Winding up the debate, the President of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Thorneycroft, spoke about Britain’s post-war commercial policy and 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The basic assumption of 
this policy had been, he said, ‘that world economic stability was round 

[ Over 
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t h e corner; tIiat ’ a ^ ter a short period of instability, in which UNRRA 
would do a repair job, there would be a period of lowering of trade 
barriers on a reciprocal basis, and, thereafter, institutions like the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Trade Organization 
would work smoothly and profitably in an expanding world economy’. In 
the event, many of these assumptions had proved false and post-war 
disequilibrium was on a vaster scale than had been contemplated. ‘This 
transitional period is still with us, interwoven in the very fabric of the 
problems that confront us every day ... . There is not a short transitional 
period or a hump which we can surmount, with a smooth shining valley 
lying beyond it. It is all a hard uphill road and is likely to remain so.’ 

GATT 

On the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Mr. Thorneycroft said 
that it would be one of the subjects to be discussed at the Commonwealth 
Conference in November. He went on to say: 

There is, first of all, the bearing of the General Agreement in its existing 
rigid form on the whole question of preference within the Commonwealth, 
and that is clearly a matter which we shall raise then. Equally, I must say 
that the Agreement is linked with a large number of tariff agreements, 
particularly with the United States, many beneficial to us and beneficial 
to the United States, the unilateral denunciation of which would mean 

that we should lose their benefits and our competitors would probably 
keep them. 

Against that background Her Majesty’s Government have no doubt 
whatever as to the right course to adopt. The case for the re-examination 
of the whole basis of our commercial policy with the Commonwealth 
is as strong as the case for the unilateral denunciation of GATT is weak. 
We therefore propose to adopt the former course and to reject the latter. 
We do not intend to take any unilateral decision about GATT between 
now and the Commonwealth Conference, and when that time comes we 
shall discuss those problems with our partners in the Commonwealth.’ 

Desirable Steps 

There was no easy panacea for Britain’s economic difficulties. Rather, 
Mr. Thorneycroft thought, the solution lay in ‘a very large number of 
steps, none of which in itself is perhaps finally decisive’. He mentioned, 
as examples: 

1. ‘We must buy less ol the things which we lack the means to buy 
in gold and dollars. 

2. ‘We must seek to extend the amount of trade within the Common- 
wealth and to that end we must develop our resources not ... by 
the academic idea of complete self-sufficiency within a narrow 
field, but in an endeavour to be less helplessly dependent for 
many of our needs upon the dollar world. 

3. ‘We must endeavour to persuade the Americans to give us some 
reduction in the tariff barriers which now surround them. 

4. ‘We must not only sell to them [the Americans] more manu- 
factured goods from the sterling area as a whole, but we must 
encourage the flow of investment from the dollar world into the 
sterling area.’ 

Import Cuts 

Import cutting was ‘a dreary way of trying to solve one’s economic 
problems. If the United Kingdom or the Commonwealth sought to solve 
this problem simply by cutting imports, we might strike a balance but 
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it would be a brutish kind of existence which would be ahead of us’. 
Even the great resources of the Commonwealth were not enough to provide 
tor all the people in it, although, of course, there were many things of 
which more could be produced. 

Exports 

K exp . orts ’ th f da,ly rate had been falling. In the main this could 

be attributed to a decline in imports in the sterling area, resulting from 

cuts imposed by countries such as Australia. But an encouraging feature 

e ^ ports to the non-sterling area [see Home Affairs Survey 
; 2g , 0)| - Ex P ans,on exports could make a positive contribution 

to the solution ol Britain s difficulties. One snag was finding markets for 

consumer goods. The UK Government was anxious to see removed 
quotas which were imposed against United Kingdom goods. ‘We are in 
close consultation with industry . . . and to ensure that the best advice 
possible in those matters should be given to me I have set up a special 
committee composed ol the Federation of British Industries, the National 
Union ot Manufacturers, and the Associated British Chambers of Com- 
merce, under the chairmanship of the Secretary for Overseas Trade to 
see That in every way possible the Government shall be kept informed of 

nf, nH 0St Up ; t0 ^ at A e II pos,tlon for the benebt of British exporters seeking 
to find markets. Allocation of steel to export industries was being sub- 
stantially increased during the fourth quarter of 1952. The Government 

undeKhnH reCt eX t P u rt r n bU t do, lai* ex P orts > a * the Commonwealth fully 
understand, are still ol first importance’. 

Need for Sacrifice 

rf;ffil r 'i7 h0 T eyCr0 i I . conduded by sa yi"g that any solution lo Britain’s 
difficulties demanded contributions from the British people ‘If we 

import less, there is less for people to buy here. If we export more we 

hines If w h °" | mUSt W ° rk harder and l0nger to P rod nce those 
in^s. II wc build factories we must do with fewer schools. If we 

develop our Commonwealth let us realize that we do not develop the 

Commonwealth or anything else unless we are prepared to do with less 

consumption during the time that we are doing the development. 

,i ™ s ’ tben \ is the challenge of our time. We are the focal point in 
hese events, the centre ol a great Commonwealth and playing the crucial 
role in Western European trade. In the last resort no one owe! usVE 
nor do we ask lor aid from anyone. We are left with small reserves and 

rhose re re™ g toTvel^ t0 " akc 3 •up^.eXtTiSS 

nose reserves, to develop our resources and to expand our strength 
We can do it only by sacrifice and effort. If we fail, much else will fail’ 

of the 0 )j e , succeed ’ we shal1 build a new prosperity upon the foundations 

Sterling Area Reserves 

Gold and Dollar Surplus in July 

SI 

0) rs C ESd th a e nd U S37 d r ^ L he month of «4 million 
ment. Under this agreement, so called because it was signed by 
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Mr. Katz for the United States and Mr. Gaitskell, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for the United Kingdom, the 
United States undertook to reimburse the United Kingdom in 
dollars for any gold payable to EPU as the result of allowing 
other EPU members to use their sterling balances to finance their 
deficits with EPU. The agreement was signed in July 1950 and 
was to run for two years. (See 22.9.50 lb p.6]; 

(2) payment to EPU of £8-2 million or $22'8 million representing 
the June deficit of £17*1 million [see 10.7.52 2e (31)], less the credit 
of £8-9 million received in respect of arms to be delivered to 
Belgium [see 12.6.52 2b(30)]. The provisional estimate for the 
sterling area deficit in July with EPU was £35-2 million or 
S98-6 million, which would fall to be settled in August. That is, 
it is not included in the July gold and dollar figures given above. 

For the movement of reserves in previous months . see 10.7.52 2e(31). 

Use of Sterling in 1951 

Increased Use of Transferable Facilities 

Figures showing the extensive use made of the facilities available for 
the transfer of sterling into other currencies were given in the report of 
the Bank of England for the year ended 29th February 1952, published on 
31st July [Cmd. 8625]. These figures serve to emphasize the continuing 
and growing importance of sterling as an international currency facilitating 
multilateral world trade [see R.2308, 1.2e, of 30.1.52, The Use of Sterling]. 

The report records that there was a substantial increase in 1951 in 
the amounts of sterling transferred between countries outside the sterling 
area both under automatic facilities and under the administrative facilities 
available at the Bank of England. The amounts transferred in each year 
since 1948, excluding all transfers to and from American Account 
countries, have been as follows: 

Calendar year ended 3 1 st December 


£ million 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Automatic facilities 

• • • 

88 

144 

143 

241 

Administrative facilities ... 

• • • 

152 

125 

155 

222 



240 

269 

298 

463 


In 1951, it is noted, Egypt, the Netherlands and Italian monetary areas 
and the Scandinavian countries again made considerable use of transfera- 
bility. Transfers between OEEC countries rose from £78 million in 1950, 
to £112 million in 1951; those by OEEC countries to other countries 
outside the sterling area from £59 million to £82 million; while transfers by 
other countries outside the sterling area to OEEC countries rose from £99 
million to £179 million. 

In addition, the report states, there was a large increase in 1951 in the 
use of sterling for merchanting transactions (i.e. transactions between 
countries outside the sterling area, using sterling as currency), and also 
in sterling payments to non-sterling area countries under the special 
schemes in operation for coffee, rubber, tin and cocoa, the total being 
£128 million against £75 million in 1950. Payments under the coffee 
scheme rose from £12 million to £26 million between the two years. 
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TRANSFERABLE ACCOUNT COUNTRIES 

The following is a current list of transferable account countries as 
classified under UK exchange control regulations: 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

* Austria. 

Chile. 

Czechoslovakia. 

* Denmark (including Faroe Islands, 

and Greenland). 

Egypt. 

Ethiopia. 

Finland. 

-‘Germany (Federal Republic). 


Greece. 

Italian Monetary Area. 
'Netherlands Monetary Area. 
'Norway. 

Poland. 

Spanish Monetary Area. 
Sweden. 

Thailand. 

USSR 


Countries marked with * are members of the European Payments Union. 

I he transferable account sy stem gives participating countries the right to 
use the sterling which they earn in direct current transactions to make 
payments to other countries in the transferable account area as well as to 
countries within the sterling area. 


United Kingdom Overseas 
Investments 1938-50 


Estimates covering a large part of the United Kingdom's overseas 
investments in 1950 and revised estimates for 1949 were given in a report 
issued by the Bank of England 1 on 3 1 st July. The report covers the 
investments of UK residents in securities quoted on, or dealt in unofficially 
on, the London Stock Exchange: this does not represent the whole of UK 
investment overseas. C apital values given in the estimates are nominal; 
this does not indicate the current market values of the investments but 
is a convenient basis lor investigating changes of ownership. 


Changes in Capital Value of Investments 

At the end of 1950. the report states, the nominal value of UK overseas 
investments was £2,020 million as compared with £2,038 million at the 
end of 1949 and £3.545 million at the end of 1938. Gross repayment, 
which comprises redemptions and sales identified as being to residents of 
the debtor country, and includes capital written off but excludes conver- 
sions, amounted to £65 million nominal, and the corresponding cash 
receipt to £56 million. Repayments included substantial redemptions of 
Australian and Brazilian Government loans. Gross new investment — new 
issues, purchases from identified non-residents and capital written up — 
came to £61 million nominal or £63 million cash. New investment was 
mainly in Alrica, chiefly in Commonwealth government loans, and shares 
and loans of South African gold and mining companies. 

Taking into account net sales through the market to unidentified 
non-residents, and residual items, there was a disinvestment of some £18 
million and a net receipt of £5 million cash. 


'United Kingdom Overseas Investments 1949 and 1950. Figures for the year 1948 and 
preliminary estimates for 1949 were published in 1951 [see 10.8.51 3c p.33]. 
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Increased Receipts of Interest and Dividends 

. J he t °. lal of interest and dividends for 1950 gross of UK tax was about 

£25 mil Iio n more than in 1949: £141-8 million against £116-4 million 
(£155-4 million in 1938). 

Outstanding increases in dividends were in those declared by rubber 
and tin companies in Malaya, by gold and other mines in South Africa and 
British West and Central Africa, by tea companies in India and Ceylon and 
by oil companies. The sterling value of US dollar dividends also was 

much higher in 1950 — the first full year in which conversion was affected 
at a rate of $2.80 to £1. 

Part of the increase in dividends paid by UK registered companies did 

not, however, represent larger profits but lower UK taxation as a result 

of the new or increased relief granted in the form of ‘unilateral relief’ 

under the Finance Act of 1950 in cases where profits were also subject to 
overseas taxes. 

Table I shows the main types of securities and the interest and dividends 
received from them. Table II shows in detail the geographical distribution 
of these investments in 1949 and 1950. 


Table I 


TYPES OF SECURITIES 




Nomi- 

nal 

Value 

Interest’ 

and 

Divi- 

dends 

i Nomi- 
nal 
Value 

Interest’ 

and 

Divi- 

dends 

1 Nomi- 
nal 
Value 

Interest* 

and 

Divi- 

dends 

Government and municipal loans ... 

1,521 

551 

795 

21*1 

785 

20-6 

UK registered companies^ : share 
capital 

817 

48-6 

590 

55-0 

587 

72-8 

UK registered companies2: loan 
capital I 

367 

1 1-4 

106 

3-1 

106 

2-7 

Companies registered overseas: share 
capital 

473 

29-3 

373 

33*1 

374 

41-5 

Companies registered overseas: loan 
capital 

368 

110 

174 

4-0 

168 1 

4-2 

In Commonwealth countries 

1,9?8 

102-7 

1,133 

74-1 

1,134 

90-5 

In foreign countries 

1,422 

35-2 

775 

26-5 

751 

32-1 

Not classifiable by area 

126 

17-5 

131 

15-7 

134 

19-3 

Total 

3,545 

155-4 

2,038 | 

116-4 

2,020 1 

141-8 


1 Amounts of interest and dividends are gross of UK tax. In the case of UK registered 
companies entitled to double taxation relief, gross dividends as declared include 
some overseas taxation. 

2Companies operating entirely, or almost entirely, abroad. Excludes companies 
whose activities are divided between home and abroad, e.g. insurance and shipping 
companies. 
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Table II 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


£ million 


Nominal 

Capital 


Interest 

and 

Di\ idends 


Net Capital 
Repayment 
in 1950) 


Commonwealth Countries 
British West Africa 
Anglo-Egvptian Sudani 
British Last Africa 
British Central Africa ... 
South Africa 
India 

Pakistan ... 

Ceylon 
Malaya ... 

Australia ... 

New Zealand 
Canada ... 

British West Indies 
Other 


Foreign Countries 
Irish Republic 
France 
Germany 
Austria ... 
Denmark 
Norway ... 
Hungary ... 
Roumania 
G recce 

Rest of Europe ... 

Burma 

China 

Japan 

Indonesia 


USA 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Rest of South America 
Other 


Not Classifiable 


Total 


End 

End 


1949 

1950 

1949 

i 43 

44 

3-9 

1 1 

1 1 

i 10 

19 

j 24 

i 1 -4 

86 

i 92 

8-3 

149 

1 60 

1 5-9 

61 

1 63 

6-2 

1 9 

' 9 

' -8 

25 

25 

' 2-5 

69 

1 69 

5-3 

385 

370 

1 6-5 

! 69 

68 

2-9 

172 

161 

6-9 

■>7 

, 28 

L9 

7 

8 

j -6 

1,133 

1 . 1 34 

74 1 

, 21 

24 

•9 

1 8 

8 

•4 

45 

45 

— . 

1 9 

9 

i *1 

/ 

6 

•3 

! 3 

3 

! -1 

15 

15 


14 

14 


24 

24 

| ‘I 

50 

50 

1 -9 

10 

10 

•3 

36 

36 

■ -1 

47 

! 47 

•1 

21 

1 

21 

•3 

11 

10 

2-7 

i 1,5 

124 

100 

52 

40 

•9 

! 24 

24 

•1 

j 40 

40 

•5 

79 

64 

2-2 

46 

44 

10 

22 

22 

•3 

~8 

6 

•5 

34 

33 

( 1 9 

33 

34 

1 -6 

775 

751 

26-5 

131 

134 

15-7 

2,038 

2.020 

1 16 4 


1 950 


5-3 
10 
1-4 
10 0 
1 8-6 
81 
1-2 
3*9 
1 I 4 
1 6 6 
3 0 
7-4 
I -9 
•8 

90-5 


10 

•6 


No mi 
nal 


20 
•6 
•1 
•I 
•3 
31 
14-8 
11 
•1 
•6 
2-2 
10 
•5 
■3 
1 -4 
1 -9 

32-1 

19-3 

141 -8 


•8 

•1 

5-5 

70 

12- 7 
L9 

.7 

•T 

•2 

1 3- 6 
•4 

10-7 

L6 

1-4 


Cash 


•9 
•1 
5-6 
7-4 
1 7 0 
1 *6 


141 

•5 

1 3 3 
L9 
L2 


5-8 : - 7-5 


40 

•1 


4-0 

•2 


* 

•2 

9-6 

8-9 

1-2 

10-4 

20 

•1 

1-8 

11 

•9 

13-2 

3- 3 

4- 2 


* 

9-7 

2-6 

1-2 

10-7 

LI 

•1 

2-6 

•4 

•4 

4-3 

3-6 


- 6-9 


1 A minus sign indicates net capital investment. 

in c" u d i n ° h j s t a^ le 1 for° co m/e n i e n ce of prefimat1^ tian 
Indicates a figure less than £50.000. P esematlon - 
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IMF Report on Exchange Restrictions 

Prospect of Financial Help to Remove Them 

One of the purposes of the International Monetary Fund, set forth in 
Article I of the Articles of Agreement, is ‘to assist in the establishment of 
a multilateral system of payments in respect of current transactions 
between members and in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper the growth of world trade.’ The Fund’s Third Annual 
Report on Exchange Restrictions , released in Washington in July, traces the 
developments in exchange controls and restrictions in 1951 and the first 
months of 1952, and the steps taken to reduce or eliminate them. 

Initiation of Consultations with Member Countries 

During 1951 as a whole, the report points out, member countries 
made considerable progress towards greater freedom of exchange, but in 
the closing months of the year and the beginning of 1952, this favourable 
movement was reversed in many countries including some with important 
financial positions. To counter this adverse trend the Fund’s executive 
board had initiated consultations, under Article XIV of the Fund Agree- 
ment, with 44 of the 51 member countries, and it was hoped that in 
consequence the widespread use of restrictive measures would be reduced. 

Methods by which the Fund Might Give Assistance 

The Fund recognized that for many countries the ability to relax 
exchange restrictions depended upon measures taken by others as well as 
upon difficult and complex factors operating in the country concerned. 

It was nevertheless the principle of the Fund Agreement that restrictions 
were to be regarded as transitional measures to be removed as soon as 
conditions permitted. ‘In working towards the Fund’s objectives,’ the 
report continued, ‘member countries can reasonably expect the assistance 
of the Fund. Recognizing this, the procedure adopted by the executive 
board provided that, where appropriate, the consultations might include 
the consideration of arrangements, such as technical assistance, use of 
the Fund’s resources, etc. by which the Fund might help the member 
concerned overcome the causes for the retention of the transitional 
arrangements.’ 
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The United Kingdom and the 

Self-determination of Peoples 

Statement by Sir Gladwyn Jebb to ECOS'OC 

disIllssXnfothJulytn .hi ' E Pe ° P -' eS "U Mio “ was 

at its 14th Session, when it coSeIS?^ & T n ? ,CandSocia,Cound, . 
Commission on Human Rights" which hfl , resolutKms submitted by the 
Nations General Assembl^at Sudon by the United 

recommendations concerning intemf ,1 1 5th February to prepare 

ation of peoples and to submit them to the r i! pect , k .! r thli se| f-determin- 
would have called on UN members to mm ,? er u Assem bly. The first 
Of the people of Non-self-governing -ind TrniT^' ° f ^determination 
self-government from these people* 5 the nonnlJ' ^ mt . or ' es on a demand for 
particular through a plebiscite held „7 r u r Wlsh ^emg ascertained in 
Nations. The second Uu Id have the rv w auspices of ‘he United 
member States responsible for Non-self^nv rn A “ embl > recommend that 
tanly include in the informa ion 8 H tCm A t0 ^ ies shou,d voIu “- 
UN Charter details regarding the ex 7em 73 (e > of the 

self-determination is exercised bv the n-sni Wh '^ h dle n £ ht of peoples to 
particular regarding their political progress and tCrritories and in 

develop their capacity for seif-adrnini?tP t - he measures taken to 

aspirations and to promme the om^ a’ satisf y thdr Political 
political institutions.^ P gressive development of their free 

abstention ?Swedcn)on Hst 4 Ju|y e i 9 l 5 °r 3 /f dg r im ' France ’ UK) with °ne 
resolutions, without* comment Ihfje^lTseS" 11111 ” 8 thc ‘ W0 

resolution ^rki^note^fthe^cport^of^h^Co^rn^ionon^Human^ghts 3 

CK STATEMENT 

the principled sdf-iteSiM^ ^“ ted Kin | dom fully supported 

. Not only did we vote for the inclusion of ?' de t0 P ° ,itical action - 
m Articles 1 and 55 of the Charter of the UnLd ST* to J his princi P le 
that its general acceptance is in harmnnv , v,n ed u N j tIons ’ dut we believe 

Non-self-governing territories to be found dec l arat ion regarding 

where those Members of the Urn ted N, ! P u - r , X J of the Charted 
responsibility for the administration of Non W h lch have > or assume, 
accept as a sacred trust the obligation to r>mmr?f' S ?l f " SOVendng terr i to ries 
ment ot the free political institutions of the? 6 the P. r °g re «ive develop- 
of self-government. This principle is Jm i ? tei ™ones in the direction 
. ho Ch, r| cr re „,, n , „ Krritories 

ThffolloH4ng°Stotes ari 1 membere'*Au 1 s t ralia < ^ 1 °i a ^ to > woilfduri^ 



It is was a very different matter, however, to attempt to convert the 
principle into a legally enforceable provision. The United Kingdom 
representative in the Human Rights Commission had pointed out that the 
phrase self-determination of peoples' defied precise definition to an extent 
which made it completely inappropriate for inclusion as an enforceable 
provision in a legally binding document. 1 A search for a definition, for 
example, ol the word ‘peoples’ might lead to very interesting, if inconclu- 
sive, iesults. There can be little doubt that one field of inquiry would be 
into the applicability of this term to various racial minorities living within 
the trontiers of sovereign States. 1 strongly doubt whether any country 
here represented would welcome any such inquiry so far as itself was 
concerned. Thus the insertion in a covenant of provision for the exercise 
of the right of self-determination might well lead to serious differences of 
opinion and the encouragement of movements subversive of the peace 
within the frontiers of loyal members of the United Nations, which would 
be far from the intention of the sponsors of these resolutions.’ 

In reply to these views, Sir Gladwyn said, the very dubious argument 

had been advanced that a restatement of the principle in the Covenants, 

even if definition was impossible, would be a means of strengthening the 

Charter. But any steps tor strengthening the Charter were provided for 

in Chapter XVIII 2 which laid down the procedure for amendment. ‘My 

delegation has always been opposed to any attempts to amend the Charter 

by back-door methods, and unfortunately the work of the Commission on 

Human Rights was notably marred at its last session by examples of this 
tendency.’ 

reasons, which would impel the UK 
delegation to vote against the draft resolutions as such, the United King- 
dom felt bound to protest most strongly against the preamble of the first 
draft resolution. The whole tendency, and indeed, thought Sir Gladwyn, 
the intent, of the three preambular phrases was to suggest that the inhabi- 
tants of all Non-self-governing territories existed in a state of slavery. 
Since slavery was obviously a condition which all good members of the 
United Nations were resolved to abolish immediately wherever it might 
be proved to exist, the obvious inference of these paragraphs was that 
all Non-self-governing territories, including of course all Trust Territories, 
must become ‘free’ in the sense that the administering authority must 
immediately be withdrawn and the unfortunate people of such territories 
left to cope with the anarchy which would follow in the great majority of 
cases. In other w'ords, those who supported this draft ‘must be presumed to 
be in favour, not only of a collapse of government in large areas of the 
world, involving the uprooting, and perhaps the death, of millions of 
innocent people, but also in favour of action by the various administering 
authorities which would be in complete contradiction with all the obliga- 
tions they have themselves assumed under the Charter and more particu- 
larly in violation of the “sacred trust” which they have solemnly assumed 
towards all these peoples in varying stages of civilization whom, as they 
think, they are bringing forward slowly but surely towards a state of 


x The dangers of attempting to include in legally enforceable instruments principles 
or concepts not susceptible of precise definition has been pointed out in other 
connections by UK spokesmen, as for example in connection with defining 
aggression, in the Legal Committee of the UN General Assembly at its sixth session. 
[See 7.2.52 la(9)]. 

-’Amendments to the Charter must be recommended by a two-thirds vote of a General 
Conference of all UN members and ratified according to their respective constitutional 
processes by two-thirds of the UN members, including all the permanent members 
of the Security Council. 
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seif-government or independence as (he case may be. Quite seriously I 
do think irresponsibility of this kind is unworthy of our great organization 

sf ,h nd .° f T rSC lhc ma J° r Premise is quite untrue. The inhabitants 
of the dependent territories are, as we all know, far more free than are 

he peoples of many independent and sovereign States now represented in 

he United Nations. Slavery may indeed be variously defined but it is 

under 'one ‘formMhc forms of authoritarian regimes (and not only 

v one torni) the \ast majority of the population are effectively 

hese STite TxDr 'sse wha ‘ ev ' er ' lr - for instance, a citizen of one of 

gas ipsw 

any dependent territory. Are we to assume -hat such aefion as thk and 

for 

govenunents t, ’ 1C A > r '"w^'fi C> ^|f el ^ _< ^ Cteri11,nal ' on has been observed by such 

isililiilp 

authority before the area is reidv m L l , rLmo , Vdl of the central 
wind. « should the beTs'Ze of.teT"' 

powe U r which! if^fwerT' s^cessfu^S ” doubtfTd ^ 3 S ' rUggle f ° r 

d^tfTtn demand’ 

unclear, “iouB'S* 'present Si^^BfpV 0 ^ ‘•W 

great majority of Non-self-governing territories 5 o f or o mod W’ the 

or alternatively the autocracy to which I have referred ® anarChy 

«o'^£ ormhe^lines « 

no sueh terrible events would f gesd In , the first dr aft resolution, 

administering authorities could not and°wo™d noMnlhe"' 7 beC3USe the 
pay the slightest attention to it All that would he V’V V ? ,n : u mstances, 

Powe„. requiring l„ . ^3%* XS&R2S?*** 

» i“s 

So far as we are concerned, at anv rate I cirfnni! c' *1 G,adw yn said, 
of o», record iu promoting ,„ c IrWp^* f y p^ f “ J™* 

[Over 
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hn v tk ’ and SOC , ia development we have assumed responsi- 

_ n J y .fr T t h ' s P rocess toward self-government or independence isswift 
and effective and we are just not prepared to accept any suggestion that 

inVnv degrp^ pe ° ples of Britis h dependent territories partakes of slavery 
m any degree or m any form. There are many States in the world with 

ethnic minorities which may be regarded as under the control of racially 

alien people, but we are not so unmindful of the purposes of the United 

Nations as to stir up internal disturbance and group hatreds by public 

references to such conditions which we may privately regard as unsatis- 

factory. We can only hope that others will come to share this point of 

The second draft resolution suffered from two major defects It 

^ Cr ™ ina , ted papist member States of the United Nations responsible 
r the administration of Non-self-governing territories by calling for 

° m rma ion from them without calling for similar information about the 

f Ven ?a me u nt , m ° ther territor ies. On any definition of the word 
peoples it could be demonstrated that Non-self-governing peoples were 

not to be found solely in Trust Territories and in those Territories which 

were regarded as coming within the scope of Chapter XI 1 of the Charter 

The second and perhaps more serious defect, was that it represented yet 

73f the Ch Pt t t0 3mend lhC Charter b - v back-door methods. Article 
73(e) of the Charter was quite precise. It called for the regular transmission 

of certain information to the Secretary-General. It defined this informa- 
tion as statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to 

f T“‘ c ' ,?!? clal and educational conditions in the territories in questfon. 

In Arttcle 73 (a) the word advancement’ was qualified by four adjectives- 
poh ica , economic, social and educational. The fact that one of these— 
political was lacking in Article 73(e) was not an accident. ‘The conten- 
tion of some Members of the United Nations that the spirit of the Charter 
requires the voluntary transmission of political information on Non-self- 
governing territories has no warrant in the text of the Charter or in the 
history of its framing.’ The arguments had been expounded many times 

laaiatif . Tn appropriate or ? ans the United Nations. Sir Gladwyn 
added that a full expression of the views of the UK Government on this 

subject could be found in the speech made by Mr. Ernest Davies to the 
General Assembly on 3rd November 1947 2 . 

The UK Government ‘fully and freely publishes information about the 
progress achieved in the advance to self-government of those territories for 
which we are responsible, a matter which is discussed in the United 
Kingdom Parliament. This information is available for all who are 
mterested enough to acquaint themselves with it. However, we are not 
obliged to subrmt this information for scrutiny and discussion in the 
United Nations, and I say here quite flatly.and definitely that nothing will 
induce us to do this. Such action could only impede and confuse the 
orderly constitutional progress of our colonial territories by admitting the 
right of others not associated with this progress to interfere in what is 
after all a delicate relationship. We, the administering members, have 
the responsibility and we cannot effectively discharge our duties if we 
are obliged to share our responsibility with others. For these reasons 
I would strongly advise this Council not to accept from the Commission 
on Human Rights a resolution which not only runs counter to the 
provisions of the C harter, but would clearly be completely ineffective.* 

iThe . declaration regarding Non-self-governing Territories: this refers to ‘ . . ’ 
territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full measure of self-government.. 

2 Te x t in United Nations document A/PV108 of 3.11.47. A summary was carried in 
the early roneoed series of International Survey— No. 64 of 17.11.47, p. 10 (R.1536). 
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The Meaning of Freedom 

‘In conclusion,’ Sir Gladwyn said, ‘allow me, if I may, to say a few 
words on the general subject of freedom. I speak as one of the oldest 
and most devoted of the adherents of the United Nations — as its first 
servant, if you recall the rather more hopeful period that we all lived 
through in 1945 and early 1946. I can therefore hardly be accused of a 
desire to do anything which would frustrate the proper functioning of the 
United Nations or impede its growth. But much more than that, I speak 
as the representative of a Power whose liberal record in what used to be 
called colonial matters can scarcely be called in question. You have only 
to look round the world and observe those Stales which in the last thirty 
or forty years have achieved full independence, some within and some 
outside the Commonwealth, and this not as the result of war, but with the 
full consent and co-operation of the Government of the United Kingdom. 
Si monumentum requiris, circumspice. This process is continuing, and 
will continue, but it is all-important that it should be based on real and 
not on spurious freedom. And real freedom can only itself be based on 
education, on trained administrators, and on general ability to cope with 
the strains which must be imposed on any body politic by the onslaught 
of modern technique and what is called modern civilization. Without 
these, freedom is an illusion and. without these, all that can exist is anarchy 
or despotism, both of which are the absolute negation of freedom. To 
quote the philosopher T. H. Green, “that man is free who is conscious of 
himself as the author of the law which he obeys”. 

‘Independence, therefore, though it is an ideal and a goal, is only one 
goal and one ideal. What is really sought is, or should be, good and not 
bad independence. To assert the contrary is effectively to assert that the 
unfortunate people of, say, Latvia are better off. spiritually, morally, and 
economically than the people of, say, Nigeria or the Gold Coast. And 
this is so manifestly an absurdity and so contrary to all the known facts, 
that it must surely be recognized as incongruous by all but those who have 
a vested interest in propagating slavery by the simple method of calling it 
freedom. 

‘The pursuit of total independence for any group or collection of men, 
irrespective of any other consideration, is, in other words, nothing more 
nor less than the pursuit of disruption for its own sake. If the principle 
of disruption prevails here it could, though I don’t think it will, result in 
the disruption of some of the present dependent territories, which, in 
their noble if mistaken zeal for independence, is what many of the so-called 
“anti-colonial” Powers apparently want. But, once begun, it won’t stop 
there. It could also result in the disruption of many States here represented, 
of the entire free world, and very likely of the United Nations itself. 

‘Of course there are new forces at work in the world : some of them are 
good, and some of them are evil. Of course we welcome the emergence 
on the world stage of peoples some of whom have for too long not been 
directly represented on it. Of course we welcome the general diffusion 
throughout the world of Western democratic conceptions, and the 
enjoyment of a fuller life by those who, owing to their lack of technique, 
have hitherto not been able to achieve it. We think we know in this 
Council how this task should be accomplished, or anyhow how it should 
be begun. But do not let us risk wrecking all this bright prospect by 
adhering to one principle only, and that a principle which only makes 
sense if it is followed together with other principles as well. Let us rather 
try to work together, administering and non-administering Powers alike, 
in pursuit of sound liberal policies that will result in some real advantage 

[Over 
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for the poor the wretched and the oppressed in every part of the world, 

and not embark on courses which, though no doubt designed to settle 

old scores, will only increase their poverty, their wretchedness and their 

oppression. The first is what my Government wants; that is what it 

stands for; and that is why it will most certainly vote against both draft 
resolutions. 


STATEMENTS BY OTHER DELEGATES 

M. Saskin (USSR) said that the UK representative shrank from the 
stipulation that administering Powers should supply political information. 
He said that Latvia was one of 16 republics within the Soviet Union with 
a clearly defined constitution enjoying all the rights of the other 15 Soviet 
republics. He spoke of the ‘brilliant' economic, social and cultural future 
of Latvia and contrasted this with what he described as the very retrograde 
situation in the British African territories. 

Mr. Farooq (Pakistan) agreed that British administrative rule had ‘a 
glorious record’ to show, though the same could be said of other colonial 
Powers too. No amount of enlightened rule, however, could compensate 
for the absence of independence. He disagreed with the objections 
formulated by the UK representative. 

Mr. Banerjee (India) associated himself with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Human Rights. He asked that the question of self- 
determination of peoples of trust and Non-self-governing territories 
should not be confused with the question of minorities. Mr. Banerjee 
said that he could not accept the theory of benevolent colonial government. 
‘Good government is no substitute for self-government.’ 


Refugees in the United Kingdom 

Protection Against Pressure by Foreign Authorities 

In answer to a question in the House of Lords on 15th July the 
Marquess of Reading, UK Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said that the United Kingdom Government were aware that officials of 
the Soviet Embassy in London had tried to induce refugees in the United 
Kingdom to return to Soviet-controlled territory, that these approaches 
were unwelcome and that in some cases they had aroused anxiety or 
apprehension. These activities of the Soviet Embassy were being carefully 
watched to find out whether methods amounting to direct intimidation or 
coercion were being used. If such evidence were received, the UK 
Government would take a serious view of it. 

Meanwhile,’ Lord Reading said, ‘I should like to take this opportunity 
. . . to emphasize that refugees are in no sense obliged to entertain such 
approaches, let alone yield to them, and they should report to the police 
any cases in which they consider that improper pressure is being exercised 
on them. Refugee residents in this country can rest assured that they have 
the full protection of our courts and that no foreign authority can by 
arbitrary action force them to leave this country against their will.’ 
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Disarmament 

New Western Proposals 

On 12th August the United States representative in the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission presented, on behalf of France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, a proposal that, it the tripartite proposals 
for fixing numerical limitations on armed forces 1 * * put forward on 28th May 
|see 29.5.52 ld( 10)] were accepted in good faith by the countries concerned, 
a five-Power conference (China, France, UK, USA, USSR) should be 
held to negotiate a full disarmament programme. 

The five major Powers should, once the numerical limitations were 
agreed, proceed by the following stages: 

1. do hold a conference to negotiate: 

(a) distribution by sea. land, and air of the armed forces con- 
sidered appropriate within the agreed limitations; 

types and quantities of armaments considered necessary to 
support the permitted armed forces; 

elimination of all armed forces and armaments other than 

those permitted, it being understood that provision would 

be made for the elimination of all major weapons adaptable 

to mass destruction, and for the effective international 

control ol atomic energy to ensure the prohibition of atomic 

weapons and the use ol atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
only. 

Having reached tentative agreement on these points, to call a 

senes of regional conferences attended by all States having 

substantial armed forces, to negotiate the same issues as the 
five-Power conference. 

To incorporate all the agreements reached in the five-Power and 

regional conferences in a draft treaty ‘bringing into balanced 

relationship all essential components of the disarmament 
programme’. 

UK Statement 

Mr. John Coulson (UK) said that there were two ways of reaching agree- 
ment on disarmament. The first w'as the Soviet method of a fixed formula 
for an over-all reduction by one-third. This was unacceptable to the 

P ° Wer 4-. as H wol,ld mereI > intensify the dis-equilibrium of the 
world foices. The Western proposal was more realistic as it proposed 
agreement by stages. H F 

The three sponsors had put forward their working paper primarily as 

deS we^ fixed S,0 Vh nd "■° t * S * hard a " d fast £ which alfthe 
details were fixed There is nothing we would welcome so much as 

rnit US o° n ’ Mr T° U ! SOn said ’ 'Particularly discussion with our Soviet 
co leagues provided it is serious discussion’. Referring to M. Malik’s 

crMcism of the earlier proposals for limiting armaments, Mr. Coulson 

If M. Malik had genuine doubts about our meaning he is now assured 
that we intend to cover naval and air forces as well as la n^ forces 

1 die'imafslreng'thof fhlTrmfdT* maxi, T“ , P. of between l.OOOOOtTand 7,500,000 

between 700,000 and 800,000 each LThUu^edVingdomVn^Fmn^^' ^ ° f 

9 \0 vet- 
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M. Malik said the ceiling proposals were simply a device to enable the 
Western Powers to maintain their naval and air forces at existing levels. He 
said the United States forces were now about 3,900,000 of whom about 

1.600.000 were in the Army and 1,330,000 in the Air Force and about 
1,000,000 in the Navy. Thus, according to his figures, the United States 
naval and air forces amount to about 2,330,000 men. 

‘If they were reduced to 1,500,000 men as proposed and the United 
States decided to abandon its land forces altogether, the naval and air 
forces would have to be reduced about one-third to bring them within the 
limit of 1,500,000 men.’ 

Soviet Statement 

M. Malik said that he would study the new proposals but that at 
first sight they appeared to contain nothing new. They did not agree to 
a one-third reduction of armaments of the major powers to come into force 
simultaneously with the prohibition of atomic weapons. The Western 
plan, he said, would keep the level of UK and French forces at 700,000 to 

800.000 whereas the Soviet proposals for a one-third cut would reduce 
the UK forces to about 600,000. 

US Statement 

When the Commission resumed its discussions on 15th August, 
M. Malik asked the Commission to adopt the Soviet plan which, he 
contended, the Security Council had rejected in June under United States 
pressure. Mr. Cohen (United States) said that his Government would 
support ‘effective proposals’ to eliminate all weapons of mass destruction — 
atomic, chemical, and biological. But the only way to prevent the horrors 
of war was to prevent war itself. 

We believe, as the Soviet delegation has maintained, that paramount 
importance should be attached not to the prohibition of chemical weapons 
in wartime but to the prohibition of chemical warfare in peacetime, 
and that efforts should be directed not so much to the framing of law and 
usages of war as to the prohibition of as many lethal substances and 
appliances as possible. But we do not intend, before such measures and 
safeguards have been agreed upon, to invite aggression by informing or 
committing ourselves to would-be aggressors and charter-breakers that 
we will not use certain weapons to suppress aggression. To do so in 
exchange for mere paper promises would be to give would-be aggressors 
their own choice of weapons.’ 

Under the Western plan, Mr. Cohen said, ‘with good faith and co-opera- 
tion by the principal States concerned, all bacteriological weapons, and 
all facilities connected therewith, could be completely eliminated from 
national armaments and their use prohibited.’ 

M. Malik stated that Mr. Cohen was making an attempt to redress the 
‘defeat’ suffered at the Toronto Red Cross Conference. 


For background to the question of disarmament , see 20.5.52 ld(ll) and 
reference paper R.2432 (I. Id) of 8.7.52, ‘ The Disarmament Question in 
1952’. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Exercise ‘ Mainbrace ’ 

, ' 9th August, Admiral Sir Patrick Brind. RN, Commander-in-Chief 
Allied Forces, Northern Europe, who will conduct the exercise Mainbrace 
which is to be held in the northern European area from 13th to 25th 
September, issued a statement giving further information about the exer- 

«i\en on announcement 0,1 the holding of Mainbrace was 

(he exercise is under the joint over-all command of the two NATO 
supreme commanders - Admiral McCormick, Supreme Allied Com- 
Atlantic (SACLANT), and General Ridgway, Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe (SACEUR). It is the first time they have been 
associates in this manner in a major exercise. 

I he purpose ot Mainbrace is to develop the organization of the Atlantic 

ofmrnnd if eastern Atlantic and northern Europe in its basic function 
mTa defence. To do this it will afford opportunity to exercise the com- 

Alhvl < r 8aniZat '?i n a ‘ a , N J eve . ,s alld lo improve co-opcration between the 

i C a mm a nds r' nd Servlces ’ whilst ;l| so giving realistic experience 
to sea, land and air forces involved. Ships, aircraft from carriers and shore 

bases, land and amphibious forces, will come from Belgium Canada 

Denmark France, the Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom and 

the United States. A New Zealand cruiser will also take part. 

J?™* race wil1 be main| y an exercise of Allied (Blue) maritime forces- 
sea and air— supporting land and air forces, whilst also covering sea 
communications. Ships and carrier aircraft will throughout co-operate 

anTwIlTh 1 sbore ' based alrcraft ° r 'he Royal Air Force and US Navy 
and will be subject to a variety of attacks by ‘Orange’ sea and air forces! 

ive nm-ts' 1 fiiAn * a }f- d ! ha ‘ the exercise can be divided conveniently into 
ive parts (1) An Allied carrier force will sail northward from UK ports 

and will take part ,n exercises in northern Norway; (2) the carrier force 

will move southward, replenishing with fuel on passage to join in exercises 

in Denmark; (3) convoys to and from Scandinavia will be protected bv 

surface forces and carrier and shore-based air forces; (4) ar/amphibious 

C “;7n tZd S ,h arine N Wil1 sad r r m United Kingdom to aKnd 

Jutland— this expedition will be strongly escorted and will 
] L 1 ude ds ° wnair support for the troops when ashore; (5) in the Kattegat 
and the Baltic approaches to Denmark, west of 16 degrees east light forces 

from Denmark, Norway and the United Kingdom wfil exercise unde 

of d fimark m W ‘‘ h Submarlnes and coast defence to protect the shores 

Die principal commanders under Admiral McCormick are- Admiral 
RAf Coastal Command and Air Commander-in-Chief Eastern Ati2 

" ”"- a “ c0 ™*" d of aSf uvS:.A?S 

L Over 
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ft I c;Zte U RN F7;. , n/ lee, c C T ”? nd " al s “ ' R»r-A<.mi»l 

j. n. r. cromoie, KN, Flag Officer, Scotland, and Commander Northern 

sub-area, Rear-Admiral G. W. G. Simpson, RN, FlagSS&taS^ 
commandmg all submarines; and Air Vice- M krshfl R LyJford AOC 

maru L a rcraft m the nnfh Comm K and ’ commanding the shore-based 
maritime aircraft in the northern sub-area under Sir Alick Stevens 

Pa2c\Xnd Pa, RN m ino nderS ,r nder Gen ? ral Rid 8™y are; Admiral Sir 
Nor Wn P ’ RN ’ . over - a11 command of sea, land and air forces in 
Northern Europe, also in command of the Allied naval forces allotted 

AlheH 1 ’ Ll ® utenant -General Robert K. Taylor, USAF, commanding the 
Allied air forces in Norway and Denmark, to be relieved shortly bv 

W«heVm Von ^TaneeT^a C t arter [See 7 - 8 ‘ 5 J l If(82)]; Lieutenant-General 

wnneim Von Tangen Hansteen, commanding the Allied land forces in 
Norway with Major-General A. Dahl as Task Force Commander 

S f and Lleute ' ,ant ' G eneral E. C. V. Moeller, commanding 

the Allied land forces in Denmark. The Allied naval and air forces 

X f a ', ng •" x? fWay and Denmark will be commanded respectively by 
L 1 }® foi. lowing Norwegian and Danish Commanders— Vice-Admiral S V 
torheill, R Nor. N Lieutenant-General F. Lambrechts, RNAF Vice- 
Adjmral A. H. Vedel, RDN, and Lieutenant-General C. C. J. Fo’erslev 


General Ridgway on Progress in Western Defence 


° n llth AugUSt in Paris, at his first formal press conference sine 
taking up his command. General Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commande 
Europe stated that he had now visited more than half the NATO countrie 
which had forces under his command, and in all of them he had foun< 
a strong determination' to carry out defence commitments, a firm belie 
in the principle of collective security and a high degree of confident 
among the ground forces. He said that the NATO countries were making 

West E^opZ ^ defence force ,0WardS deVeI ° ping 2 


not wish ‘to create the 

impression of ill-founded optimism’, because the potential threat of armed 
oppression in Europe had not abated in any way. The forces available to 
defend Western Europe were still seriously inadequate in some respects 
and, in particular, there were logistical difficulties, but General Ridgway 
expressed his confidence that the NATO troops now in the field would 
give a first class performance in taking the brunt of an initial attack’ 
He said that the task of his command was threefold; the equipping and 
training of forces, and the provision of competent leadership. However 
excellent progress was being made in the training of officers, and the train- 
ing and equipping of troops, especially of Allied Forces in Germany, was 
better than he had expected when he took over the command. 


General Ridgway ’s Tour of NATO Countries 

During June and July, General Ridgway had visited Italy, Western 

Germany, Norway, Denmark, the United Kingdom [see 10.7.52 lf(78)l 

Belgium, the Netherlands and Greece. He had taken part in discussions 

with Ministers and Service chiefs of NATO countries and inspected 

military establishments in them; he had also visited forces under his 
command. 
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Reorganization of Air Headquarters Central Europe 

General Norstad. Commander-in-Chief, Allied Air Forces Central 

H rr, nCCd °" l2th August ,hal a staff reorganization 

ol his headquarters had become necessary in view of its increasing work- 

on logistical matters. He had therefore appointed Air Vice-Marshal J L 

lant Royal Canadian Air Force, to be one of his three major deputies 

Logist'ics'^nd PeJsonnel. ^ preV,0Usl >' been Assistant Chief of Staff,' 

AH activities of Headquarters. AAFCE, had been supervised previously 
by a Deputy for Operations, Air Vice-Marshal T. G. Pike RAF and a 
Deputy for Administration, Brigadier-General Thurman ’ USAF Air 
Vice Marshal Plant's staff would concentrate solely and completely on 
gistics his previous duties on personnel having been transferred to 

the cn a or? U 7 ?lan; r ! hCy would su P erviie lhe establishment of priorities 
the co-ordination of logistics plans, infrastructure (air base construction)’ 

aH P fy pes^ " ' Za ‘ ' 0n ’ mainlena nce procedures, and general movements of 


SE Europe Headquarters at Izmir 

General Ridgway, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe announced in 

ans on 18th August that the headquarters of Allied Land Forces 

fPgJh-Eastem Europe, to be commanded bv General Wyman I see 24 7 G 

1 f( 8C » and 7-8.52 1 f( 82)] , would be at Izmir (Smyrna) in Turkey Izmir 
was selected after consultation with the Greek and Turkish v 1 r 

of d l NATn llSh T nt of a base there would be followed by development 
of a NATO air base at Salonika in Greece which °P m ent 

provisional air headquarters for the South-Eastern Europe Command' ^ 


Creco-Turkish Naval Exercise 

From 17th to 19th August, six Greek and six Turkish destrovers tonL 
part in a combined exercise in the Aepem in ti k)ok 

SSsr ^ =ci 

Admiral Konstas, Chief of the Greek Naval Staff r,n ’ d V I 
questions arising from the participation of Greece and Turkey mNATO 

United States-Greek Combined Exercise 

On 8th and 9th August, United States and Greek naval and air 
took part in a combined exercise off the coast of Crete whit, i ^ ^ 
an amphibious landing operation in the region of ^Suda tov ° 

subm.ri.es a„d Wen.yKr Tr 
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UK-US Defence Co-operation 

Royal Naval Pilots Training in United States 

The United Kingdom Admiralty issued recently a short statement on 
the training of Royal Naval air pilots in the United States. 

In the debate in Parliament in March 1952 on the Navy Estimates, 
Mr. Thomas, First Lord of the Admiralty, stated that the United States 
Navy had been very generous in offering opportunities for Royal Naval 
pilots to be trained in the United States. 

The Admiralty has now stated that, in response to this offer, it had 
already sent to the United States for flying training a number of officers 
who had joined the Royal Navy under the eight-year short service scheme. 
It was now proposed to send to the United States some of the National 
Service pilots who had volunteered to serve for four years, and some 
permanent officers from the Navy who had volunteered for flying duties. 
Pilots selected for this training would spend about 18 months in the United 
States before returning, fully trained to naval operational standards. 


USAF Testing RAF Servicing Method 

The United Kingdom Air Ministry announced recently that the 
Strategic Air Command of the United States Air Force was now testing 
a . development of the Royal Air Force method of planned servicing of 
aircraft which was introduced shortly after the war. 

The main object of the RAF method is to plan and control servicing 
work in a smooth flow to obtain the most economical use of manpower. A 
servicing team works on an aircraft according to a schedule which lays 
down the order in which the various jobs are to be completed, so as not 
to waste time and effort. 

The 2nd Air Force of the USAF Strategic Air Command has developed 
a pre-planned inspection system (known as PI) from the principles 
outlined in a Royal Air Force training film on planned servicing. Service 
tests of the P.I. system are being extended, and other servicing systems 
will also be tested with the object of developing one which will incorporate 
the best features of RAF, USAF and civil methods. 
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The Anglo-Persian Oil Dispute 

Persian Offer to Negotiate Compensation with AlOC 

The text was published on 8th August of a Note sent by the Persian 
Government to the United Kingdom Government on the pre^us day 

waI h on?ofTh^rt a - fter - S l ati - ng ' ha ‘ the right to nationalize industries 
one of the certain rights ot a nation, began by referring to the 

subnms.on by the UK Government and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 

lsee°i C 5 52 IhTsT; 1 ? la ‘ m ' t0 lhe international Court of Justice 
L J.— lh(^7)J and noted the decision of the Court that it hid no 
jurisdiction in the case (see 24.7.52 Ih(97)J. 1 had n ° 

Thc Pcrsian Note continued by alleging that the AlOC had ‘never acted 

had7nfl?cted h* P ec ^ gcs ’ und l * lat lhc Company and the UK Government 
had inflicted heavy losses on Persia, and had caused economic difficulties 

and financial restrictions in Persia. The Persian Government drew oarTicu 

mat losses had been incurred by Persia as n room of ‘.u, w . 
-fin.,,, thai ,h« Persian G„s,‘,„„,c„ „S 

to l% P £TlOcl e oZT n h v7 Sta,ed , tha ! 11 exp ^'«i ‘hat ‘he debts due 
in _ • O' ^ d b , e p:ud 'mmediately and that other assets belong 

[see 26.6.52 lh(82)] against the sale of Persian oil in the world’s markets! 

Proposal for Compensation Negotiations 

the Iraman Courts’. The Persian Government stated that it expected the 
UK Government to recommend the ATOP tn 1 peCtea . tne 

to negotiate with Persia ° C ' ap P 01nt representatives 

sSa SSBSS=?a as b 
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German External Debts 

Settlement Terms Agreed 

The London Conference on German External Debts ended on Nth 
August with the adoption, at a plenary meeting, of a Conference report 
cording the terms of settlement (or German pre-war external debts 
which have been agreed between creditors and debtors and which are 

for ? r , thl L approval ol the Governments concerned. Speaking 

for the Tripartite Commission on German Debts, representing the 

Governments of France, the United Kingdom and the United Stafes of 

ajKT C M a V Wh0Se ' n nm tl0n A hC confcrence '«.s failed. Sir George Rondel 
m^Ai M nr f rangois-Didicr Gregh (France), and Mr. John W. Gunter 

(USA), congratulated the delegates on the completion of a successful 

n?lr nCe an r lhankt ' d / hem lor ‘he hard work which the solution of the 

problems contronting the conlerence had entailed 

The settlement terms agreed between creditors and debtors are 
summarized below. Broadly speaking, these terms adhere as closely as 
possible to the terms ol the original contracts and do not, in most cases 
entail any scaling down ol the original principal amounts; though in the 
main, future interest rates have been somewhat reduced. Payments on 
oan contracts containing gold clauses will be made as though the values of 

the currencies ol issue ol the loan had been defined in reladon not to 
go d but to the United States dollar. The Young Loan agr^mem 
contains an additional form of exchange guarantee. Amortization of the 

principal of most of the debts will begin after live years and maturity 
dates have been extended. Provision is made for more rapid repayment 

rw P ; and * nterest 1,1 cer tain types of debt if it is made in blocked 
Deutschematks lor investment in Germany. 

intl h rr e Fep ° rt of , lhe conferen cc provides for the preparation of an 

Jfi rg ° Ve , n T ntaI agreement 10 S ive international authority to the 
settlement plan recommended in the report. Governments 

t e debt settlement will be invited to become parties to this agreement. m 
1 he tripartite C ommission announced on 8th August that work wm.lH 
proceed immediately on the drafting of the proposed i ntergovern merS 
agreement. At the same time bilateral agreements wmilH h* r* a 
providing for Ihe settlement of the claims of the United Kd d i pr ® pared 

These claims were the subject of earlier discussions in December sec 
conclusioD 8 o? It satisflhclory 

JfStSm ' n “ k ' ,mp0r “ n ‘ “ n " ssi 0" s in "'<= Pfiorities and amount. 

Heir Aba declared ,5 (he deb S lem ZS'd h 

Federa, Republic were ached aeaume 3 t 
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In this respect he referred in particular to claims by foreign countries 

wars 1 esne” “ '7i! h Gcnminy datln g f ™ the time of the two world 

l a u PC , a y further reparation claims. In conclusion Herr Abs 

th a d w hat . ‘, he meas , ures necessa ry to obtain Parliamentary approval for 
the debt settlement plan would be expedited to the greatest possible extent. 

On behalf of the creditors’ committee, Baron van Lynden (Netherlands) 
he acting chairman expressed his satisfaction at the completion of the 
negotiations and thanked the Tripartite Commission, the German 
delegation and his colleagues on the creditors’ committee for the spirit 
ol whole-heai ted co-operation which had helped to achieve this result. 

SUMMARY OF SETTLEMENT TERMS 

debt^are a set f om U be e iow : ' he Set ' lement termS f ° r the f ° Ur chief S rou P s of 

I. Debts of the Reich and of other Public Authorities 



Future 
interest 
rates 
per cent 

Treatment ol 
arrears 
of interest 

* 

Maturity 

date 

I 

I Sinking 

Lund (to begin 
in 1958) 

1 per cent 

7 per cent External 
(Dawes) Loan of 
1924 

5| (American) 

5 (others) 

1 

Calculated 
at 5% 

1969 

3 (American) 

2 (others) 

5 per cent Interna- 
tional (Young) 

Loan of 193Cf 

5 (American) 

4)> (others) 

Calculated 

at 4}% 

| 1 980 

1 

6 per cent External 
(Match) Loan of 
1930 

4 

Calculated 
at 4% 

1994 

H 

Konversionkasse 
Bonds and Scrip 

Original con- 
tractual rates 

Two-thirds 

waived 

Extended by 

1 7 years 

2 

States, Municipali- 1 
ties and other pub- 
lic bodies 

Three-quarters of 
original con- j 
tract ual rates 
(minimum 4%, 
maximum 5}%) 

One-third 1 
waived 

Extended by I 
20 years 

1 rising to 2 


II. Medium and Long-term German Debts Resulting from Private Capital 
Transactions 

The settlement terms provide that there shall be no reduction of 
principal, and that two-thirds of the outstanding arrears of interest shall 
be funded and added to the principal. Future interest rates will be at 
three-quarters of the existing contractual rates. The maturity dates will 
be extended from 10 to 25 years according to the nature of the debtor’s 
business and his present financial situation. Amortization is to commence 
on 1st January 1958 and to be at the rate of 1 per cent per annum for 
five years, and thereafter at 2 per cent per annum. 





III. Standstill Indebtedness £ 

The standstill debts originated from certain short-term debts owing by 
Germany to banks in the United Kingdom, the United States and other 
foreign creditor countries in 1931. Under an agreement of 1 7th September 
1931 these banks undertook to maintain the volume of credits which they 
had already extended to Germany, in order to help to maintain Germany’s 
financial stability. Maintenance of the credits was continued by successive 
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( 2 ) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(V 


Tet^Tnron sUndstlllTnl, $ T ^ *«P«ded. 

general settlement ter^Ts for GermanJw^!^’ W , h ' Ch , f «™ s P ar ' of 'he 
to regulate pavment of the outstandme P dehVs ^ re V ernai '.debts, is intended 

w» 

aSl'ibte ,o!hc n c ™an a eS 0nal f ore * gn exchange facilities 

”n° SrigSS? 3S S ±T kS (SUCh « were provided 
under the present regulation^ xte P‘ ]0n of those existing 

r,o P< L Cent Pef a T m <*** 

'° be payable in 

in the respective markets; ' xceedln S 'hose ruling 

Ubom^'penlent "of £?££? is p^oS^ ° f Ge ™ y 

*n:r Kn s of 

German Enemy Pronertv Am i 116 ^ lstri bution of 

S-* 

IV. Commercial and Miscellaneous Debts 

types of ^bts n a f re™ 8 te“n5^asfon , ^" tS dUC reSpect of variou s 

(,) £ ”° d " j? “ivM-l s 

annuities; oaiance to be paid after one year in ten equal 

eq^aT a nnid ties'; P 6 ™ 0 * 5 ’ rt *-P‘W to be made in five 

Within a^hlii ted periwTcredi t o ' da,mS - paymen ‘ in equal annuities, 
in this event the debt will be d^char^d ' 1 P ° r payrnent in Deutschemarks 
will be subject to German exchange SoT/nY*^ bUt the paymen ' 
shah in principle not be more restnctive than itf her regu,ati °ns which 
Two-thirds of the arrears JZ ‘ h h 6 at present in force. 

to the capital. In respect of furore^ntem^ram T to be added 

claims, there is to be no payment of „ 1 , rate s, other than for capital 
cent of the contractual 7 5 P per 
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Background to the Conference 

The conference which ended on 8th August had been preceded by 
more than two years of preparatory work by the interested Governments 
In an exchange of letters of 6th March 1951, between the Chancellor of 

the German Federal Republic and the three Allied High Commissioners, 

actmg on behalf of the Governments of France, the United Kingdom and 

the Umted States of America, the Federal Government confirmed its 

lability for the pre-war external debt of the German Reich and 

acknowledged in principle the debt arising from the post-war economic 

assistance furnished to Germany by the three Powers, and its willingness 

to accord this debt priority over all other foreign claims against Germany 
l see 1.6.51 2g pp.27-28]. 

In May 1951. the three Governments set up the Tripartite Commission 
on German Debts. In June and July 1951, the Commission held 
preliminary discussions with representatives from Germany and from the 
principal creditor countries. The Tripartite Commission has also been 
responsible for the organization of the London Conference and has 
represented the three Governments throughout the negotiations. The 
members of the Tripartite Commission are Sir George Rendel (UK), who 
has acted as chairman, M. Fran^ois-Didier Gregh (France) and Ambas- 
sador Warren Lee Pierson (USA). In the recent absence of Mr. Pierson 
the United Stales has been represented by Minister John W. Gunter’ 

I he German Delegation has been led throughout by Herr Hermann J. Abs. 

The conference held its first plenary meeting at Lancaster House 

Februar y 1952 f see 7 - 2 * 52 1 7.4.52 2e(21), and 

1 . 5.52 li(19)J. In carrying out its work, the conference was guided by 

certain principles, which appear in the report. They include the principle 
that the Federal Republic’s economic position and limited territorial 
.jurisdiction should be taken into account, to avoid dislocation of the 
German economy, undue drain on Germany’s foreign exchange, or 
appreciable additions to the financial burden of any of the three Govern- 
ments. A further principle w'as that the settlement should ensure fair 
and equitable treatment of all interests affected; and that it should provide 
for appropriate action on the re-unification of Germany. 

Twenty-two creditor countries sent delegations to the conference 
composed of governmental, and, in many cases, private creditor 
representatives. The private creditors of France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America were represented by separate delegations. 
Three countries sent observers, while the Bank for International Settle- 
ments was represented as a creditor in its own right. The delegation from 
the Federal Republic of Germany contained both governmental and 
private debtor representatives. 

To facilitate its work, the conference set up a steering committee 
composed of the three members of the Tripartite Commission, 13 
representatives of creditor interests from Belgium, Brazil, France, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and five members representing the public and private debtor 
interests of the Federal Republic. The steering committee was charged 
with the organization of the conference and with ensuring that all 
recommendations submitted to plenary meetings were such as to achieve 
an equitable over-all settlement and equal treatment for all creditors 
within each category of debts. 
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Eritrea 

New Constitution Ratified 

The final stage of the transition period before Eritrea becomes, in 
accordance with the United Nations General Assembly resolution of 
2nd December 1950, ‘an autonomous unit federated with^Ethiopia under 
the sovereignly of the Ethiopian Crown*, was reached on 11th August 
vvhen the Emperor of Ethiopia ratified the new Eritrean Constitution. 
The transition period, during which Eritrea has been under British civii 
administration, is due to end by 15th September 1952. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

The new Eritrean Constitution now ratified, was prepared — in accord- 
ance with the terms of the UN Resolution [see 3.4.52 1 i( 16-1 7)]— by the 
UN Commissioner, Dr. Eduardo Anzo Matienzo (Bolivia), in the 
spring of 1952 and formally submitted to the Representative Assemble 
(which had been elected on 26ih March) on 3rd' May. It was finally 

adopted on 10th July and subsequently approved by the UN Commissioner. 
The Enirean Constitution provides lor a ( hief Executive elected for the 
term of us own office by a single-chamber legislature, the Assemble 
Ihe Chief Executive will not be politically responsible to the Assembly 
but can be impeached by it. The constitution provides for the Eritrean 
Government to have legislative, executive and judicial powers in matters 
not reserved tor the Federal Government. 

On 18th July, the Assembly appointed an Executive Committee, under 
the leadership ot Sheikh Ali Mohammed Mussa Radai, for the purpose of 
entering into necessary commitments on behalf of the future Government 
During 1951-52 the process of bringing Eritreans into the Administration 
has been greatly accelerated, and the Administration has itself been 
re-orgamzed so as to facilitate the transfer of its functions to the Federal 
and Eritrean Governments respectively. 

A lull account of the British Administration in Eritrea since 1941, and 

of recent developments leading up to the new Government , will he found in 

the Reference Note just issued No. R . 2450 (Eli) of 21.8.52 'British 
Administration in Eritrea ’ 


Austrian Peace Treaty 

USSR Rejects New Draft 

c,2 n lll i 1 c AugUSt the Governmen ts of the United Kingdom, United 
States and France requested, in similar Notes to the Soviet Government 

a rep'y to their Notes of 13th March in which they proposed a new draft’ 

abbreviated treaty to restore Austria’s independence [see 20.3.52 li(8)]. 

The text of the United Kingdom Note was as follows: 

‘Her Majesty’s Government refer to their Note of the 13th March 1959 

nf h !ini° n t ta,ncd proposals designed to permit the immediate resumption 
of negotiations with a view to the final fulfilment of the promise made to 

restored aS ^ ^ ^ 1943 that her freedom and independence would be 
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‘In a further Note of the 9th May 1952, Her Majesty’s Government 
drew the Soviet Government’s attention to the fact that an immediate 
and just settlement of the Austrian problem would relieve a source of 
constant tension in Europe.’ [The text of this Note was given on 15.5.52 
H(24)]. 

‘Having so far received no reply to these two Notes, Her Majesty’s 
Government, in the hope that this silence is not to be interpreted as a 
renunciation by the Soviet Government of the commitment which they 
undertook by signing the Moscow Declaration of the 1st November 1943, 
once more urge the Soviet Government to make known their views on the 
proposals for a settlement of the Austrian problem contained in the Note 
of the 13th March 1952.’ 

Soviet Reply 

In its reply to the three Western Powers on 15th August, the Soviet 
Government rejected the draft abbreviated treaty, which had been 
proposed by the Western Powers as a basis for the resumption of the 
negotiations for an Austrian settlement. 

The background to the Austrian peace settlement and a summary of the 
main points at issue between the UK y US and French Governments on the 
one hand , and the USSR on the other , during the previous negotiations on 
this question , will be found in Reference Note No. R. 2349 (I.li) of 8.3.52, 

‘ The Austrian Treaty Negotiations .’ 
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European Coal and Steel Community 

Schuman Plan High Authority 

On 10th August, the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community held its inaugural meeting in Luxembourg. The treaty to 
set up the Community was signed on 18th April 1951 by the Foreign 
Ministers of the six participating countries— France, the German Federal 
Republte Belgium. Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands |see 20 4 si 

nf r P f n cam u lnt ,? f P rce 0,1 25th Ju| y 195 - after deposit of instruments 
of ratification by all the signatory States. The treaty gave effect to the 

proposal first put forward by M. Schuman, French Foreign Minister 

on 9th May 1950, that France and Germany should place their coal and 

steel production under the direction of a single authority within an 

1 6 S 6 50 a ia°p 5] Pen '° °' her colmtries of Euro P e bee 19.5.50 3a p.25 and 

The nine members of the High Authority are as follows: M. Jean 
Monnet, P re j>'dent (France), M. Leon Daum (France), M. Franz Etzel 
(Germany), M^ Heinz Pothoff (Germany), M. Albert Coppe (Belgium) 

Wehr/r t. K r ° (I ‘; lly) 3 M ' Dirk Spierenburg (Netherlands). M. Albert 
Wehrer (Luxembourg) and M. Apul Finet (Belgium). 

n A e PJ^ident of the Authority, M. Monnet, in his inaugural address 
spoke of the importance ot the High Authority, and of its supra-national 
character. Its function was to establish and maintain, he said conditions 

CusToms h h Pr0dUCt '°H W ° U ! d d , eve,op lo the best common advantage 

burners and similar discriminations on coal and steel supplies 

within the Community would soon be eliminated. Managing the nroduc 

ion of coal and steel was no, par, of the High Authority! nfsk that was 
the function ol the individual works. 


UK Delegation to High Authority Appointed 

K m!t! 2nd i ^ ugLISt ,hu UK Government announced that the United 
Kingdom delegation to the High Authority of the European Coal and 

S eel Community would be led by Sir Cecil Weir. It would be composed 

of representatives of the Foreign Office, the Ministry of Supply and he 

Ministry of F uel and Power and of advisers from the co il -mH Jr,-*,, a 
steel industries, representing both management and labour ' The delegation 
would report to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and wouM 
take up its duties immediately. In addition to Sir Cecil Weir tW o»iir» * 

Supply, Mr. Charles de Peyer, Under-Secretary, Ministry of Fuel and 

M. Monnet’s Discussions with UK Government 

[Over 
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Community and had announced their intention to set up a permanent 
delegation at the seat of the Authority [see 30.11.51 lb p.5, 10.1.52 
lg(l and 9) and 3.4.52 1 b( 1 1)]. M. Monnet stated that the High Authority 
welcomed the position taken by the UK Government. Accordingly it was 
arranged that a United Kingdom delegation would proceed to Luxembourg 
in the immediate future, and that it would have the task of laying the 
foundations for an intimate and enduring association betweeif the 
Community and the United Kingdom, and of dealing on a day-to-day 
basis with the many problems of common interest which would arise as 
the Community developed. 


EUROPEAN COAL PRODUCTION 

A summary of the second report of the Ministerial Coal Production Group 
of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation ( OEEC ) was 
given in the issue offs.52 2d(33). 

A note will he found under 2d of this issue on a report by the Coal Trade 

Sub-committee of the UN Economic Commission for Europe on the deficit 
in European coal supplies. 


International Engineering Standards 

Progress in Unification 

International co-operation in engineering made further progress at the 
meeting in New York on 2nd June of the American-British-Canadian 
(ABC) Conference on the Unification of Engineering Standards. 

The conference, which was concerned with screw-threads, pipe-threads 
and limits and fits, was a direct sequel to a similar meeting held in Ottawa 
in 1945. In November 1948 an agreement between the three Governments 
on standardized screw threads was signed in Washington [see 19.11.48 
P-36] and another agreement reached on standardizing basic dimensions 
of hexagonal bolts, screws and nuts [see 19.10.51 1c p. 12, and for develop- 
ments in standardization of weapons between NATO countries see 21 9 51 
1c, pp. 19-20]. 

While the immediate importance of agreement on these subjects lies in 
its application to defence production, it will also have a substantial 
influence on the interchange of the normal goods of commerce between 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The 25 United Kingdom delegates, attending under the aegis of the 
British Standards Institution (BSI) [see Home Affairs Survey 10.7.51 2d 
P-19], and the large and important delegations from Canada and the 
United States, included representatives of governments, industry, and 
the defence services. 

Results of the Conference 

The conference divided into five technical working committees, the 
results of whose deliberations are summarized below: 

Screw-threads: The 1948 Declaration of Accord gave the screw-thread 
committee a basis from which to start. The further object was to discover 
how far it was possible to secure unification of certain other forms of 
threads, including acme, stub acme, buttress and instrument threads. 
Papers circulated by the BSI showed the extent to which the unified 
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screw-thread system had been embodied in British standards and in 
British industrial practice. Differences between ABC industrial standards 
for special threads of the acme and buttress type were discussed, and a 
decision was reached to include full particulars of each country’s standard 
as an appendix to those prepared by the individual countries. It seemed 
likely that some measure of agreement would also be possible on 
instrument screw-threads. 

Pipe-threads: The committee on pipe-threads examined the differences 
between the British and North American standards for pipe-threads and 
screwed electrical conduit and came to the conclusion that the respective 
standards were so well established and the technical differences between 
them so wide, that this item should be removed from the programme. 

Limits and Fits: Shortly alter the Ottawa Conference in 1945, agreement 
had been reached between the three countries on certain fundamental 
principles to be observed in developing a unified standard for limits and 
hts. Drafts subsequently prepared by Britain (based on the International 
******* Organization system) and by Canada showed marked similarities, 
and the limits and fits committee now decided that it appeared practical 
to develop an ABC proposal covering selected classes of fit, a range of 
basic holes and at least a limited range of shafts. The British and 
Canadian delegations were asked to continue their joint work in order 

to develop an ABC proposal for submission to the standards bodies of 
the three countries within six months. 

Drawing Office Practice: I he need for ABC agreement on drawing 
office pracUce may be underlined by recalling that when production of 
the Merlin aero engine was to be started in North America during the 
vvar, not less than six valuable months were lost while all the relevant 
drawmgs were translated into North American idiom and practice. 

V\ Uh this and similar experiences in mind, the national standards bodies 
ol the three countries had been requested at Ottawa in 1945 to co-operate 
in establishing a standard code for the dimensioning and tolerancing of 
drawings which would be acceptable to them all. 5 

The present conference paid tribute to the excellent further work that 
had been done since then, both in Britain and in Canada. The United 
Kingdom proposals were used as a basis for discussion by the technical 
committee, and a substantial area of agreement was found. 

rvhnL CyIinder Connections: The committee appointed to consider gas 
cylinder connections provided an example of ‘agreement to disagree’ 

because of well-established differences between British and North 

American practice. It was, however, decided to examine the possibilitv 

BritTshn IT C,ear, n y m a J °‘ nt Potion the North American and 

imelrhfna^ wvl h u suggested designs for adaptors which would permit 
interchangeability w'herever necessary. ” 

Future Work 

™ir r h ; was h fo d r r cKtag°o? e t£" TolT A « ^ 

relelTnt'tLtT 35 f' UP f ° r 63 Ch sub J ect ’ comprising the chairman o^the 
relevant technical comm.ttee with one ‘corresponding’ member from each 

.o tad ,o bS t < sss^„^ , ■" direc,ioni where ,be »">■ 
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US Technical Assistance Programme 

Scientific Equipment for UK Research Workers 

Under the technical assistance programmes of Marshall Aid and the US 
Mutual Security Programme the United Kingdom has received scientific 
equipment to the value of £350,000. This was announced on 17th August 
by the Mutual Security Agency's Mission to the United Kingdom. 

The equipment, much of it available only in the United States, ranges 
from special radio valves to multi-channel direct-reading spectrographs 
for metallurgical research. Much of the equipment has gone to the UK 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, but some has been 
received by 24 other research bodies working in coal, iron, steel, textiles, 
food, chemicals, printing and shoe-making. 

Up to the end of March 1952, the total amount of US aid authorized 
for the United Kingdom under the technical assistance programme was 
$4-3 million, of which S2-3 million had been already spent. 


Brussels Treaty Organization 

Protection of Works of Art in War Time 

Experts on the protection of works of art in war time of the five Brussels 
Treaty countries — Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and 
the United Kingdom — met at the Hague in April under the chairmanship 
of M. van Schendel, Curator of Pictures of the Rijksmuseum. They 
examined measures to ensure the protection of monuments and works of 
art in the event of an armed conflict. Special consideration was given to 
the construction of shelters, methods of packing and transport, and the 
preparation of lists of works of art. The experts intend to meet again 
next year in the United Kingdom and have decided that in the meantime 
their work should be continued by means of further exchanges of 
information. 


War Pensions Committee 

From 23rd to 26th June, the eleventh of a series of conferences, begun 
three years ago, was held in Paris by the committee composed of senior 
officials of the Pensions Ministries of the five Brussels Treaty countries. 
The committee reviewed the first phase of its work, which has included 
recommendations to the five Governments on such varied matters as the 
granting to nationals of the five countries of medical treatment for accepted 
war disablement free of charge on the same basis as that accorded to 
nationals of the country of residence; improved welfare services for war 
victims and their dependants ; and reciprocal extension of certain privileges 
with regard to priority cards and reduced fares. In addition, a detailed 
study has been made of the causal relations of certain diseases with war 
service, and a guide to the medical bases of assessment of disablement 
for war victims has been produced [see 24.1.52 2b(6)]. 
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Economics of World Crop Protection 

UK Exports of Insecticides and Fungicides 

Prevention of loss of crops by pests and diseases is one of the major 
Problems of world agriculture. Information on the economic aspects 
of this loss, hitherto both scarce and scattered, has been assembled in a 
recent publication. Untaken Harvest , by G. Ordish (Constable & Co., Ltd., 
15s.), which also assesses the United Kingdom position in the world trade 
in pesticides. 

I For an account of the second International Crop Protection Conference 
held in Britain in 1951, see 13.7.51 3f p.37]. 


Estimates of Crop Losses 

The following tables, based on those given in Untaken Harvest , provide 
such estimates as are available ol the value ot crop losses from pests and 
diseases in various countries. Mr. Ordish emphasizes that the true 
economic and social cost of insect pests is better expressed in terms of 

additional demands on labour and equivalent unharvested acres than in 
monetary values. 

Table I 

AGRICULTURAL LOSSES FROM PESTS AND DISEASES 


Country 

1 Year 

I 

Unit 

Value of 
destroyed 
produce 

f 

Cost of 
control 

i 

i 

Total 

loss 

i 

United Stales 






Insects 

1937 

8000 

1,440,600 

160,927 

1,601,527 

Diseases 

Total 

1939 

* i 

> * 

298,088 

1,738,688 

23,000 

183,927 

1 

321,088 

1,922,615 

United Kingdom 

1938-47 

(average) 

£000 

78,246 

9,814 

i 

88,060 

South Africa (some 
crops) 

1945-50 

(average) 

£000 

12,299 



Australia (some crops) 

1947-48 

£000 

29,350 



Latin America* 

Peru | 


£000 

7,250 



Costa Rica 


£000 

16 



Venezuela 


£000 

4,000 



Colombia 


£000 

2,750 


• 

Chile 

1947-48 

I 

I 

£000 

9,500 

1 



*Depan men? oN Eco n o mfc AffSr s^' 1 950 " PUbUshed by ,he U " ited Nati °" s 

th;u h |es^ 0 fnoH ShOWS H hat \ he exist< r nce of cr °P P ests and weeds means 
that less food is produced, more land has to be used to grow it, and 

[Over 
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crops cost more to grow. Pest and disease control is of greater economic 
importance in some crops than in others, but its extended use could result 
in large increases in the world production of certain crops, and a lessening 
of cost of production. 

UK Position in World Trade in Pesticides 

The United Kingdom occupies a prominent position as a world 
exporter of pesticides, being second only to the United States, as Table II 
shows. [For an agreement between two leading US and UK manufacturers 
on world marketing arrangements see 7.2.52 2b(10)]. 


Table II 

ESTIMATED VALUE OF EXPORTS OF PESTICIDES 


Country 

Year 

Value 

United States 

1949 

$29,934,000 

United Kingdom 

1949 

£2,355,000 

France ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1949 

£980,000 

Switzerland 

1949 

£625,000 


Among the principal importers of UK pesticides in 1949 were India 
and Pakistan (£268,000), Australia (£201,000), Sudan (£160,000), and the 
United States (£124,000). 

The trade in pesticides first became substantial towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, though some insecticides were sold much earlier. 
Between 1900 and 1920 British growers, particularly hop and fruit 
growers, became increasingly interested in chemical pesticides, and the 
UK pesticide industry was expanded by the establishment of several new 
firms. Various new pesticides were introduced, including mercury salts, 
quassia extract and derris products, as well as new methods of application, 
e.g. ‘dusting’ with nicotine. 

Between 1920 and 1940 the UK industry continued to expand, began to 
develop new and improved products through its own systematic researches, 
and established a considerable export trade. The Association of British 
Insecticide Manufacturers, which now has 26 members, was established 
in 1926. 

From 1940 to the present has been a period of increasing co-operation 
in the United Kingdom between the Government, the industry and 
growers, which augurs well for the future of crop protection. 

Joint consultations are frequently held, as, for instance, the recent 
working party on dangerous chemicals in agriculture, and the industry 
co-operates wholeheartedly in the Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme for 
the approval and registration of pesticides. 

The third International Congress of Crop Protection is to be held in 
Paris from 15th-20th September 1952. 
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European Sulphur Problems 

Report of the OEEC Chemical Products Committee 

The latest statement on European sulphur problems is given in a 
survey 1 published in June by the Secretariat of the Chemical Products 

of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 

(OEEC). 

The survey broadly concludes that: 

1. Supplies of sulphur as such during the next few years will remain 
difficult, despite the discovery of new deposits in the United States 
and elsewhere I tor similar conclusions expressed by the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, see 1.5.52 2d( 1 8)1, owing to the 
rapid rise in demand. 

2. All possible methods of recovery of sulphuric acid and sulphite 
pulp from pyrites and other sulphurous materials (especially those 
in coal carbonization plants and in oil refineries) must be fully 
used to meet the demand. 

3. Economic recovery of sulphur (even from coal) is possible, given 
a reasonably large installation, because of the high prices obtain- 
able lor native- sulphur (apart from US sulphur). 

United Kingdom’s Position 

Unit M Kingd ° m ’ st:Ues lhe surve -V, is particularly concerned with 
problems ' sln J cc d consumed in 1951 nearly 276,000 out of the 
365,000 tons consumed in Europe in the chief end-uses, viz. sulphuric acid 

sulphurous anhydride, carbon disulphide, and sulphur for agriculture and 
other purposes. b iC <1,lu 

The survey mentions the 'very considerable effort’ made by the United 
Kingdom towards reconversion and the increased use of anhydride and 
spent oxides and states that by 1955 a consumption of 135,000 to 170 000 
ons o srdphur for the production of sulphuric acid should be possible? 

I or UK measures to economize in consumption and increase production 

-ind U ^4 6 U 50 AffaU ' S " - 9 - 51 2a P' 15 ’ 25.9 5 1 2d p.40 

and z4.o.5_ _f(48), and for oversea sulphur exploration by UK sulnhur- 
consuming industries see International Survey 21.9.51 3b p.37] P 

Estimated Sulphur Position in 1955 

•95%‘S s^own'm T e ables V rand r jl he ° f SU "> hu ' ««* in 

If the additional sources (see Table II) were used therp j- 

,o ; he n Surve y , be a residua, deficit in OEEC 'countries* of°a5bOTit < 22SoOO 


Z UlphUr ' PUb,iShed by OEEC > Chateau de la Muette, Paris; price sTn^ 

domes, in ’contrast with sulphu^re^ Dvritis^ 1 ^ SuIphur rnines or 

by-products. P recovered trom pyrites, anhydrites, and coal and oil 
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Table I 

ESTIMATED SULPHUR POSITION— 1955 

Tons 


A. In OEEC Countries * 



Requirements of elemental sulphur 


| 1,005,000 

Production of native sulphur 

395,000 


Production of recuperated sulphur 

305,000 


Production of elemental sulphur , 

700,000 

700,000 

Gross deficit 


305,000 

Exports of sulphur to non-member countries ... 


50,000 

Net Deficit 


355,000 

B. In the United States 



Requirements of elemental sulphur 


6,400,000 

Production of native and recovered sulphur 


6,000,000 

Deficit ... ... ... ... ... 

1 


400,000 


*See 15.5.52 2d(20), footnote 3 for list of OEEC countries. 


Table II 

ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE SUPPLIES OF 
RECUPERATED SULPHUR IN OEEC COUNTRIES 


Tons 


From crude oil 

• • • • • • 

i 

44,000 

From coal ••• • • • ••• • • • • • • • • 

• • • • • • 

90,000 

Total additional possibilities of recuperation 

• 

• • • • • • 

134,000 

Potential additional possibilities of recuperation from coal 

• • • • • • 

264,000 

Table III 

Tons* 


Native and recuperated sulphur 

200,000 


Anhydrite 

140,000 


Spent oxide ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

160,000 


Blendes ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

400,000 


Pyrites ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

3,500,000 


Total ••• • • • • • • 

4,400,000 


*i.e. Tons of sulphur used or capable of being used. 
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Sulphuric Acid 

JS3T7! t, IS' “™" ies ™ 1955 «■« 

would be needed. ’ hlch 4 4 million tons of sulphur 

of this acid are as^how^inTableT] 1 !! " latCnals used ln thc manufacture 

by , h n ome 5 pr 6 o 4 ductio C n nt Bv^T' 0 " ^ me, ? ,bcr countries ^as covered 
•o about 0 per cent. W2£ 

Spain, being ableVo'meet Biis” increased d^ C ° U T ie . s - in Particular 

be necessary to reduce^ Yhe n od m -H d den 3 and - It will therefore 
consequently, to economise in its use " ° f su,phunc ac,d - and, 

2. To become fully effective, this saving should bear on 

consuming most acid i.r fertUb^ t , 1 on the sector 

jeopardizing agricultural expansion ac 1,evc tb * s without 

**>*«» p ,c '" e ,ypcs ° r 

' iouMtUl « ^ "fWl .he use of which 

disturbances 

■ 5S«£g v ni,ed **».««» «. . »«.» 

of sulphuric acid and with it iK^ 1 ! ^ t0 Ieduce lts consumption 

*° a " — ^ 


International Coal Classification 

at Geneva^ 'has * ann o u need ° ha^affer^hree year 6 °f the . United Nations, 
m numerous laboratories in nine E— Y of stl,d >’ Geneva and 
States, agreement has been reached ^ bv a w and in the United 

Nations Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) g o^'h °r the , United 

characterises^ 01 *»*■» 

sr , for d r v "* 

classes, groups and sub-groups according to > P opc . rlI ^ s » thus including 

value, caking and coking" pro^Sanlash c^' 16 « 


Reduced European Coal Deficit 

^ r 'S“,rn;‘ *;PP«« Which in the third 
O fall to about 2-8 million tons for the fo„rO mi ,on tons j s expected 
uch excludes imports from the United Sr 1 quartcr - Thls forecast, 
trade sub-committee of ECE, which met in ’ W&S ^ ade b >' lhe coal 
AlJ gust. mel ,n Geneva in the second week of 
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The United Kingdom, it was stated, had raised its export figure by 
856,000 tons, and exports from France and the Saar were also 
substantially increased. 

The coke deficiency would be about 1-3 million tons, a slight increase 
over that of the preceding quarter due to seasonal fluctuations. 


( 
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Maritime Meteorology Conference 

Ocean Weather Reporting Scheme 

The system by which a large number of selected ships at sea report 

marine weather- information to meteorological stations was reviewed at 

a conference in July, in London, of the Commission for Marine 

Meteorology, a part of the World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 

the specialized agency of the United Nations, which came into operation 

m March 1951 [see 9.3.51 3e p.35J. The conference, under the presidency 

of Commander G. Frankcom (UK), was attended by deleaates from the 

following countries and territories: Argentina, British West Africa, Canada 

Denmark France, Hong Kong, India, the Irish Republic, Italy, the 

Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Thailand, the United Kingdom. 

the United States, Uruguay and Venezuela, and by observers from the 

International Telecommunications Union and the International Air Tran- 
sport Association. 

Selected Ships Scheme 

There are at present about 2.400 vessels taking part in the selected ships 
scheme whereby information is voluntarily collected and transmitted to 
meteorological services by merchant ships at sea. With the aid of the 
Corporation ot Lloyd s and the United Kingdom Post Office (GPO). the 
Commission prepared a map showing the network of ships reporting 
under the scheme, and discussed measures for increasing the number of 
vessels in the scheme, as it was shown that there were large areas of water 
where selected ships rarely operated, and also that while a number of 
countries had a large number ot ships doing voluntary weather observ- 
ations within the scheme, other countries had little representation. The 
greater use ot tankers as selected ships was also discussed. The Com- 
imssion set up a working group, composed of representatives from India, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, the United Kingdom and the United States to 
study the protection ot cargoes against the effects of weather. Recommend- 

signals WCre a so made for im Provements in tropical storm bulletins and 

The British Voluntary Observing Fleet 

The Marine Branch of the British Meteorological Office has taken an 
active part in international marine weather observation and reporting 
and a large number of British vessels participate in this work The total 
voluntary observing heel numbers about 635 vessels, as follows- 

MX) ships participate in the ‘selected ships’ scheme, making observations 
at specified times, transmitted by wireless in the imprnatin , i 
meteorological code to various meteorological services for all oceans • 

fonZt sS"mes; ,PS Simi ' ar ° bSerVations in “ abbreviated 

10 light vessels provide twice daily observations of • u ,• 

C e „„„, Forecasting Office o? the S Me,.o,™S ‘%j£ 

™jrr? radio stations ’ which receive them ^ SiSepSe 

rad.o stations, which forward them to the Central Forecasting Office 
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Radio weather messages from ocean weather ships operated by other 
nations in the North Atlantic are also received regularly at the Central 
Forecasting Office. 

The meteorological log books of British selected and supplementary 
ships are carefully studied when received in the marine branch of the UK 
Meteorological Office. Of the reports received by radio from selected 
ships in the eastern Atlantic, a six-monthly check showed that approx- 
imately 50 per cent were received within one hour of the time of observ- 
ation, and 73 per cent within tw'o hours. 

Antarctic Weather Messages 

During the 1949-50 and 1950-51 seasons, arrangements were made for 
selected British whaling vessels to co-operate with the Anglo-Scandinavian 
expedition at Queen Maud Land in the Antarctic. Radio weather messages 
from these ships were routed via South African radio stations. In the 
1950-51 season about 230 radio weather messages were handled from five 
selected British whalers. 

The British Ocean Weather-ship Service 

There are four British ocean weather-ships helping to service ocean 
weather-stations in the north Atlantic and these carry out a full programme 
of meteorological work, including surface and upper-air observations 
which are transmitted to the Central Forecasting Office by point-to-point 
radio. The weather-ships' navigational aids are regularly used by both 
civil and RAF aircraft flying over the north Atlantic, over 3,600 aircraft 
having made use of the facilities provided by the ships during the year 
ended" 31st March 1952. Radio contact is also made frequently with 
ocean weather-ships of other nations. Air-sea rescue exercises are carried 
out at frequent intervals both w'ith British and Netherlands weather-ships 
in the north Atlantic in co-operation with the aircraft of the UK Coastal 
Command; and actual search duties have been carried out for missing 

aircraft. 
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World Assembly of Youth 

Fourth Council Meeting at Dakar 

The World Assembly of Youth (WAY), an international association of 
national voluntary youth organizations of the free world, founded in 1948, 
held its fourth annual Council meeting at Dakar, in Senegal, French West 
Africa, from 2nd to 13th August. Previous Council meetings were held 
at Brussels in 1949, Istanbul in 1950, and at Cornell University, Ithaca. 
New York, in 1951 |see 1 5.7.49 4e p.25, 29.6.51 3gp.35and 24.8.51 3gp.33]! 

The Council meeting was attended by 1 10 delegates representing 26 of 
the 45 member countries, including Belgium, France, several territories of 
the French Union, Italy, Lebanon, andlhe United States of America, and 
by Commonwealth delegates from the United Kingdom, Canada, British 
Guiana, the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. Delegates were 
present from the Isorv Coast and Mauritania who, with Mauritius, were 
admitted to full membership by the Council during the meeting. The 
C ouncil heard messages of good will from countries unable to send 
delegates, including India, Pakistan, Malaya, Singapore and Turkey. The 
meeting was also attended by observer delegates from four countries 
and from several international organizations. United Nations officials 
present were the head of the Youth Section of UNESCO and a personal 
representative of Mr. Trygve Lie, the UN Secretary-General. 

Delegates to the meeting were officially welcomed by the Secretary- 
General for French West Africa, and by the Deputy Mayor of Dakar 
and the President of the Senegalese Youth Council. Dr. Darolle, Deputy 
Director of the World Health Organization, bringing greetings from 
the United Nations, declared : ‘You, the youth of the world, can^help us 
in our final aim — universal peace.’ 

Participation of African Youth in World Affairs 

At a reception to the delegates, the Mayor of Rufisque, a small town 

kilometres from Dakar, declared: ‘This meeting marks an important 

step forward in the participation of African youth in world affairs. The 

u ! ure development of Africa lies with the initiative and activity of the 

African youth aided by the youth from the more developed countries. 

The work of the World Assembly of Youth is ample proof that such 
development can take place.’ 

Mr. Maurice Sauve (Canada), the President of WAY, addressing the 
opening session of the meeting, stressed the importance of young people’s 
response, ht, es ln the building of a better world. He also emphasized 
voutTrnn^f 6 '. n th f Assembly’s plans of Africa, where, he said, sixteen 
w«v2 fn n n 3 rCad ^ existed - The Council should realistically study the 

strengthened" and nati ° nal c °mmittees might be 

g . WAY S ideal is to serve youth and knows no frontiers.’ 

WAY Activities 

on W A^Y° acttvit ie^ am? ^ v Mercereau (France), presented his report 
i vv/\y activities and achievements during 1951-52 and the Council 

future nrr» t0 comm,ss * ons to stud y administration, development and the 
future programme and report back to the plenary session P The Council 

Srticuhrly in LatlnAm ° f ^i m du ‘! dm S U P y° u 'h organizations, 
particularly in Latin America and in the Far and Middle East. WAY is 
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now administering five UNESCO travel grants, whereby youth leaders 
from Malaya, Mexico, Sierra Leone, Trinidad, Turkey and Uruguay 
are to make a study tour in the autumn of youth organizations and UN 
agencies throughout Western Europe. A technical assistance project for 
a community development scheme ,in Pakistan, to be Irun by young 
experts, has been planned in detail. 

The importance of vocational training for young people was discussed, 
and a proposal by the British delegation that an international exchange of 
teachers of technical subjects should be arranged so that there could be 
better comparison of techniques was welcomed by French and French 
Union delegates. The Council considered the responsibility of youth in 
the fight against discrimination, and the problems of migration. WAY 
intends to give a lead through its national committees in welcoming young 
immigrants into their new communities, and special consideration was 
given to the problem of emigre youth from eastern Europe. It was reported 
that the European Youth Campaign is making progress, and a consultative 
committee of all WAY national committees in western Europe has been 
formed and will convene a seminar on European problems in the late 
autumn. 

Commonwealth Youth Council 

An important step taken by the Council meeting was the formation of 
a Commonwealth Youth Council, within WAY, which held its first meeting 
at Dakar. The six Commonwealth delegations took part, and India, 
Pakistan, Malaya, Singapore and Trinidad had previously indicated their 
support. 

The two principal aims of the Commonwealth Youth Council are to 
strengthen participation of the Commonwealth in WAY activities and to 
provide a link for youth organizations throughout the Commonwealth. It 
is proposed to hold regional conferences of these national youth com- 
mittees, especially in West, Central and East African territories and the 
Caribbean. The British national committee was asked to provide the 
secretariat for the Commonwealth Youth Council, and Mr. Guthrie 
Moir (UK) was elected chairman. 

UK Delegate as New President of WAY 

The Council meeting elected the leader of the UK delegation, Mr. Guthrie 
Moir, to be the international President of WAY for a term of two years. 

Mr. Moir, of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, was one of the original 
members of the British national committee and attended the inaugural 
conference of WAY'at Westminster in 1948, and has been a leading figure 
in the creation of the Commonwealth Youth Council. 

M. Antoine Lawrence (French Guinea) and Miss Ruth Schachter 
(USA) were elected as vice-preside_nis, and Mr. Adrian de Haan (Nether- 
lands) as treasurer. Delegates from Algeria, Belgium, France, French 
Togoland, Gabon, Italy, Lebanon, Niger, Pakistan, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America were elected to the executive 
committee. It was decided to transfer the secretariat headquarters of 
WAY from Brussels to Paris and to reduce the secretariat to one 
secretary-general. In future the Assembly will meet every four years and 
the Council every two year^. 

Mr Moir declared that the conclusion of the fourth WAY meeting 
at Dakar saw WAY established on a firmer and more realistic basis than 
ever before since its first meeting at Brussels in 1949. The%meetmg, a 
spokesman said, demonstrated the growing strength of the youth oPthe.\ \ 
democratic nations against the threat of Commumsrfi. 
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UNESCO Gift Coupon Scheme 

United Kingdom Participation 

It was announced by the UK Ministry of Education on December 12 that 
the UNESCO Gift Coupon Scheme had been initiated in the United King- 
dom by the UK National Commission for UNESCO. This scheme, which is 
an extension of the Book Coupon Scheme [see 5.5.50 4e p.26], wasdevised by 
UNESCO as a practical means of enabling organized groups of people in 
the more fortunate countries to make personal contributions to the work 
of UNESCO and the United Nations by giving help to war-damaged and 
under-developed countries. 


Organization of the Scheme 

Organized groups in the donor countries, it was stated, would pick the 
project which they wished to help from a list supplied by UNESCO. Each 
group would be supplied with booklets containing forty gift stamps, each 
booklet buying a £1 gift coupon. The coupons would bear the names of 
the donor group and of the recipient, and would be posted direct by the 
donor group with a personal letter. The recipient would then buy the 
needed equipment from authorized suppliers who would send the coupons 
to UNESCO to be redeemed in the local currency. 


United Kingdom Projects 

Among the list of projects, the Ministry of Education stated, which 
UNESCO has asked the UK National Commission to undertake were: a 
six-months nursery school training course for a girl from the Greek village 
of Promahon in Macedonia; footballs and boxing gloves for a boys’ home 
in Rangoon; books, film-strips and handicraft materials for a school for 
deaf-mute children in Bandung, Indonesia; and a seed drill for a rural 
training centre in India. Other items of equipment in the list include maps, 
globes, wireless sets, books on education and sociology, puppet-making 
materials, a hand press and type, a run-frame, and a loom. Among the 
institutions whose needs might be “adopted” by groups were a training 
school in Austria, a centre for crippled children in Poland, a university in 
the Philippines, a school for backward children in Yugoslavia, and 
secondary schools in Afghanistan. 

The plan was already in operation in the United States and France, and 
other member States would join it as soon as the machinery at UNESCO 

’ '_be .pnlaiged to deal with the additional 

activities. 
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